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INTRODUCTION. 

AN  enquirer  into  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of 
the  preparation  of  the  British  Empire  for  war 
is  confronted  by  a  preliminary  difficulty*  The 
suffering  entailed  on  man  by  every  inter- 
national conflict,  the  suspicion  that  wars  have 
too  often  been  entered  upon  without  justifica- 
tion or  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
purposes  to  be  served  by  them,  and  the  growth 
of  a  human  sympathy  which  rightly  shrinks 
from  every  form  of  violence,  have  given  rise 
to  a  widespread  feeling  that  war  is  wicked  in 
itself,  and  might  perhaps,  by  political  arrange- 
ment, be  rendered  unnecessary.  Many  of  our 
countrymen,  accordingly,  '. abstain  from  all 
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enquiry  into  the  principles  of  naval  and 
military  administration,  believing  that  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  promotes  the 
growth  of  a  militant  disposition,  and  thereby 
increases  the  evil  which  they  wish  to  avoid. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  set  out  with  some 
examination  of  this  belief,  and  to  explain  our 
conviction  that  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
and  well-organised  naval  and  military  force  is 
a  national  necessity  and  a  national  duty. 
Nothing  short  of  this  conviction  would  justify 
us  in  submitting  to  our  countrymen  the 
enquiry  which  forms  the  substance  of  this 
book. 

Cobden,  in  his  first  work, '  England,  Ireland, 
and  America,'  published  in  1835,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "  at  some  future  election  we  may 
probably  see  the  test  of  '  no  foreign  politics ' 
applied  to  those  who  offer  to  become  the 
representatives  of  free  constituencies."  The 
great  services  which  Cobden  rendered  to  the 
state  have  given  weight  to  all  his  utterances, 
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and  this  passage,  which  comes  in  the  course 
of  an  argument   deprecating   intervention  in 
continental   affairs,  has   been  widely   remem- 
bered, perhaps  without   sufficient  recollection 
of  its  context.     The  phrase  is  a  loose  one,  and 
its  employment  by  Cobden  was  unfortunate, 
for  it  gave  rise  to  the  impression  which  is  still 
common,  that  wisdom  in  these  matters  consists 
in  having  no  foreign  policy  at  all.     Let  us  see 
what  this  implies.     By  a  policy  we  mean  a 
principle   or   a   purpose  applied    to  or  main- 
tained in  the  conduct  of  affairs.     "  No  foreign 
policy"  means,  therefore,  either  that  we  are 
to  have  no  relations  with  other  countries,  or 
that,  having   such   relations,  we  are  to   con- 
duct them  without  system.     But  for  a  nation 
of  traders  to   have   no   dealings  with  others 
would  be  suicide,  and  to  have  dealings  with- 
out  any   clear   idea   of  what   we   are   about 
is  hardly  wise.     Cobden  quoted  on  his  title- 
page  a  saying  by  George  Washington  :  "  The 
great  rule   of  conduct   for   us   in   regard   to 
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foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commer- 
cial relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connexion  as  possible."  In  other 
words,  our  traders  are  to  go  everywhere 
and  do  business  all  the  world  over,  but  our 
government  is  to  have  no  more  dealings  with 
other  governments  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  leaves  us  still  in  doubt  as  to  what 
degree  of  intercourse  and  intimacy  with  other 
governments  is  a  necessity  to  a  nation  whose 
ships  are  in  every  port,  and  whose  merchants 
do  the  largest  share  of  trade  wherever  in  the 
wide  world  trade  is  carried  on. 

Trade  requires  at  both  ends  of  its  line  the 
protection  of  law  and  the  security  of  settled 
order.  So  imperious  is  this  need  that  where 
European  traders  have  to  do  with  savages  the 
invariable  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  form 
of  government  among  the  natives.  The  whole 
history  of  the  African  coasts  illustrates  this 
need,  and  the  history  of  all  the  great  trading 
companies  shows  that  mercantile  corporations 
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trading  with  unsettled  countries  have  been 
compelled  to  undertake  the  government  of 
their  customers.  The  trader  needs,  in  the 
country  where  he  buys  and  sells,  the  protection 
of  government.  In  a  civilised  and  friendly 
country  he  enjoys  the  same  security  for  person 
and  property  as  he  has  at  home.  The  laws  of 
the  foreign  country  protect  and  enforce  his 
contracts,  and  if  the  countenance  of  the  foreign 
government  were  withdrawn  from  him,  his 
business  would  be  at  an  end.  Accordingly, 
civilised  governments,  'so  long  as  they  are 
friendly,  reciprocally  accord  to  one  another's 
subjects  the  benefits  they  confer  upon  their 
own. 

Trade  intimacy  has  only  gradually  become 
close.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  commerce 
and  of  international  relations  a  man  had 
nowhere  any  rights  outside  his  own  country. 
Governments  have  by  slow  degrees  created 
the  intricate  network  of  ties  by  which 
they  are  connected.  Two  nations  can  thus 
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become  closely  intertwined  almost  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  Take,  for  an  example, 
the  connection  between  England  and  Ger- 
many. A  vast  trade  is  done  between  the 
two  countries.  Great  numbers  of  Germans 
are  settled  in  England  and  of  Englishmen 
in  Germany.  Every  summer  thousands  of 
tourists  cross  the  separating  seas.  Inter- 
marriages between  Germans  and  English 
are  of  everyday  occurrence.  The  Germans 
read  our  novels  and  we  read  their  scientific 
books.  All  these  things  are  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. Commercial  treaties,  extradition 
treaties,  copyright  treaties  protect  and  extend 
private  relations  ;  and  a  small  army  of  consuls 
and  diplomatists  are  busy  facilitating  the 
arrangement  of  all  sorts  of  possible  misunder- 
standings. If  some  impassable  wall  could  be 
suddenly  raised  between  the  two  countries, 
there  would  ensue  untold  suffering  and  .loss 
to  each. 
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Our  relations  with  other  nations  and  other 
governments  are  of  a  similar  kind,  and  their 
termination  would  bring  about  heavy  sacrifices 
on  each  side.  It  might,  therefore,  be  wise 
to  substitute  for  Washington's  maxim  one 
that  better  accords  with  modern  policy,  and 
to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government 
to  cultivate  such  relations  with  other  govern- 
ments as  will  conduce  to  the  freest  intercourse 
between  the  subjects  of  both,  so  that  the 
subjects  of  each  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
the  benefits  they  would  enjoy  if  they  were  at 
the  same  time  subjects  of  both. 

The  true  basis  for  a  continuance  of  these 
intimate  international  relations  is  the  general 
recognition  of  the  advantage  arising  from 
them.  From  partial  identity  or  mutuality 
of  interests  arises  a  common  purpose,  and  a 
joint  action  or  agreement  between  the  two 
governments  expressed  in  the  various  treaties 
and  arrangements  subsisting  between  them. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  divergence  of  in- 
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terests,  real  or  supposed,  which  will  carry  with 
it  a  loosening  of  the  tie,  and  which  may  even 
so  far  prevail  as  to  outweigh  or  to  obscure 
the  advantages  of  co-operation.  It  may  take 
the  shape  of  a  direct  opposition  of  interests, 
so  that  the  two  parties  may  come  into  con- 
flict with  one  another.  In  that  case  the  task 
of  restoring  the  community  of  purpose  de- 
volves upon  the  two  governments.  Where 
the  interests  at  stake  are  of  subordinate 
importance,  a  settlement  is  effected  by  con- 
cession, by  compromise,  or  by  arbitration.  Is 
there  not,  however,  a  point  beyond  which  the 
state  cannot  go  in  compromise  or  concession  ? 
A  state  may  make  every  concession  com- 
patible with  its  own  existence,  that  is,  with  a 
proper  performance  of  its  own  functions ;  but 
it  cannot  surrender  its  existence  or  abandon 
its  work.  What  then,  in  the  last  resort,  is  the 
specific  function  of  the  state ;  the  purpose  for 
which  it  exists?  The  state  represents  the 
common  good  of  its  citizens.  It  is  the  basis 
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of  their  higher  life.  It  secures  to  its  subjects 
the  only  possibility  for  the  exercise — for  the 
full  development — of  their  faculties.  It  sup- 
plies them  with  the  ideal  aim  of  a  common 
good.  It  may  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  its 
individuality  and  its  independence  are  main- 
tained. But,  no  nation  can  submit,  without 
self-effacement,  to  the  orders  of  another.  The 
first  duty  of  a  state  is  to  preserve  its  own  free- 
will, and  in  its  dealings  with  other  states  to 
maintain  at  least  a  formal  respect  for  their 
sovereignty. 

When,  in  1870,  the  crown  of  Spain  was 
provisionally  offered  to  a  Hohenzollern  prince, 
and  the  French  government  communicated  to 
that  of  Prussia  its  objections  to  the  choice, 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  such  communi- 
cation, for  which,  indeed,  precedent  could  be 
found.  The  reply  that  the  prince  had  with 
drawn  his  candidature  was,  however,  sufficient. 
The  further  demand  of  the  French  govern- 
ment that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  promise 
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for  the  future  not  to  allow  any  similar  candi- 
dature was  not  unnaturally  interpreted  in 
Germany  as  an  attempt  at  dictation,  that  is, 
as  an  affront  to  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia. 
If  the  object  desired  had  been  a  settlement 
in  accordance  with  French  susceptibilities,  of 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  it  could 
have  been  obtained  by  friendly  negotiation. 

The  possibility  of  conflict,  the  fact  that  we 
may  at  any  moment  be  confronted  with  the 
obligation  to  stake  our  existence  in  order  to 
preserve  our  spiritual  integrity,  is  not  re- 
moved by  refusing  to  perceive  it,  and  applies 
no  less  to  the  nation  than  to  the  individual. 
A  community  does  not  sacrifice  or  modify  its 
political  and  social  institutions  in  deference 
to  a  wish  from  outside.  To  challenge  these 
institutions  is  to  provoke  a  conflict.  And 
such  a  challenge  can  perhaps  not  always  be 
declined. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  accompanied  by  the  development,  due 
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to  soil,  climate,  and  other  conditions,  of 
two  contradictory  systems  of  society.  The 
mark  of  the  Northern  States  was  industrial 
activity.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  whole 
social  system  rested  upon,  and  was  bound  up 
with,  the  institution  of  slavery.  To  each  of 
these  systems  alike  expansion  was  a  necessity, 
but  the  expansion  of  either  must  be  a  restraint 
upon  that  of  the  other.  The  civil  war  could 
have  been  avoided  only  if  one  side  or  the 
other  could  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  institutions  and  to  the  nega- 
tion of  the  ideals  with  which  its  existence 
appeared  to  be  bound  up.  It  is  easy  to  say 
now  that  slavery  was  a  wrong,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  South  to  abandon  it 
without  a  quarrel.  To  the  Southerners  who 
fought  for  it,  it  seemed  justified,  and  it  was 
the  point  upon  which  all  their  interests 
centred  -  -  the  condition  of  their  material 
prosperity. 

No  nation   willingly  parts  either  from  its 
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traditions  or  from  its  prospects.  Where  the 
traditions  of  one  bar  the  prospects  of  another, 
a  conflict  is  almost  inevitable.  Such  a  case 
was  that  of  Germany  in  the  years  before  the 
war  of  1866.  The  treaties  of  1815  had 
denied  to  Germany  that  national  existence 
which  was  recognised  by  its  people  as  a  su- 
preme need.  The  constitution  made  by  the 
Congress  left  Prussia  and  Austria  rival  clai- 
mants for  the  leading  influence  in  a  confede- 
ration of  impotent  principalities.  Yet  both 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  great  states,  neither 
of  which  could  be  expected  to  submit  to  dicta- 
tion from  outside.  Austria  was  half  in  and 
half  out  of  Germany,  and  was  bent  upon  using 
her  predominance  in  the  confederation  for 
the  promotion  of  Austrian,  that  is,  of  non- 
German,  aims.  In  these  aims  it  was  difficult 
for  Prussia  as  a  purely  German  state  to  con- 
cur, and  accordingly  the  very  constitution  of 
the  confederation  involved  a  struggle  between 
these  two  powers  for  the  right  to  direct  its. 
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policy.  Prussia  could  not  avoid  the  conflict 
without  a  self-effacement  which  implied  de- 
spair of  her  future,  and  Austria  could  not 
abandon  her  claim  to  the  leadership  of  Ger- 
many without  such  a  break  with  her  past  as 
no  healthy  state  will  contemplate. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  possible  causes  of  war. 
It  is  enough  that  conflict  is  sometimes  inevit- 
able, and  that  the  conditions  which  make  it 
so  may  have  their  roots  in  healthy  forms  of 
national  growth.  The  path  of  duty,  however, 
will  not  be  found  by  an  exclusive  attention  to 
material  interests.  This  is  rather  the  sphere 
in  which  concession  is  usually  easy  and  reason- 
able. But  no  nation  can  afford  to  part  with 
its  spiritual  birthright,  for  it  can  do  so  only 
with  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  its  nationality 
worth  having.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  type  of  moral  perfection  the  character 
which  prefers  death  to  the  abandonment  of 
an  ideal  of  duty.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Catholic 
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though  he  was,  is  a  hero  for  most  Protestant 
Englishmen.  If  we  are  right  in  approving  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  man  or  woman  the 
maxim  "  death  before  dishonour,"  it  can  hardly 
be  right  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  to 
adopt  a  mere  calculation  of  commercial  or 
material  interests.  The  condition  of  moral 
strength  that  "Whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,"  applies  not  to  the  individual 
alone,  but  to  the  nation. 

The  conclusion  that  the  use  of  force  may 
be  necessary  in  the  last  resort,  even  in  pursuit 
of  righteous  ends,  comes  out  clearly  .from  an 
analogy  often  appealed  to  in  support  of  the 
opposite  view.  In  private  life  we  take  no 
consideration  for  our  defence.  Our  security 
depends  on  the  policeman,  and  on  the  fact 
that  behind  him  lie  all  the  resources  of  the 
state.  So  complete  is  the  protection  thus 
afforded,  and  so  permanent,  that  we  never 
dream  of  the  employment  of  force  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  others.  Yet  the  conflict  of 
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wills  is  constant  and  continuous.  Each  of 
us  has  his  purposes,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
which  his  energies  are  constantly  bent.  The 
condition  of  their  pursuit  is  that  the  rights  of 
others  shall  be  respected.  In  this  absence  of 
private  violence  we  are  accustomed  to  see  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  civilised 
and  the  savage  state.  No  one  supposes  the 
desires  of  the  civilised  man  to  be  less  numerous 
or  less  imperious  than  those  of  the  savage. 
But  in  a  civilised  community,  the  forces  which 
savages  waste  in  indiscriminate  conflict  are 
made  subservient  to  the  common  good.  The 
state  declares  war  against  wrong-doers,  against 
those  who  refuse  to  recognise  the  common 
good,  and  for  their  suppression  has  in  reserve 
an  unlimited  store  of  violence.  It  is  clearly 
understood  that  the  state  will  use  violence 
only  to  assert  the  common  good  as  it  is  re- 
cognised by  the  explicit  and  formal  sanction 
of  the  law.  Subject  to  this  condition,  the 
state  may  in  the  last  resort  command  the 
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bodily  exertions  of  all  its  subjects  for  the 
suppression  of  evil-doers ;  and  if  this  vast 
capital  of  force  is  not  called  up,  it  is  only 
because  it  forms  the  basis  of  an  unlimited 
credit. 

If  we  can  suppose  the  state  to  abolish  itself, 
and  the  community  to  dissolve  partnership,  it 
is  evident  that  all  our  security  would  be  gone, 
and  that  every  man  would  have  to  depend  for 
the  protection  of  his  person  and  the  retention 
of  his  property  upon  his  own  courage  and 
strength.  The  condition  of  each  individual 
man  upon  this  supposition  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  of  every  independent  nation 
in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  inference  has  been  drawn  from  this 
analogy  that  progress  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  organisation  of  states  into  a  higher  form 
of  community,  towards  which  they  would 
stand  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  the 
individual  citizen  to  the  state.  From  this 
development,  it  is  thought,  the  ideal  of  a 
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universal  peace  may  ultimately  be  attained. 
A  single  government,  the  representative  of 
a  common  good  recognised  by  all  mankind, 
would  control  the  militant  energies  of  the 
whole  race  for  the  suppression  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  accept  that  common  good. 
The  peace  of  the  world  would  rest,  as  the 
Queen's  peace  now  rests,  upon  the  credit 
produced  by  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
stock  of  violence.  The  capital  would  per- 
haps never  be  called  up,  and  for  working 
purposes  only  an  infinitesimal  percentage 
would  be  required. 

That  the  ideal  of  a  world-state  and  of  uni- 
versal peace  is  acceptable  is  not  here  either 
asserted  or  denied.  It  is  at  the  best  an  ideal 
for  the  distant  future.  It  has  been  touched 
upon  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  order 
in  the  largest  sense — the  practical  enjoyment 
of  rights — is  rendered  possible  by  a  perpetual 
threat  to  restrain  by  violence  those  who  would 
disturb  it.  There  are  no  doubt  those  who 
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will  shrink  from  the  admission  that  our  civili- 
sation and  its  highest  possibilities  for  spiritual 
growth  at  present  rest  upon  a  perpetual  readi- 
ness to  fight.  Their  feeling,  however,  can 
hardly  be  a  healthy  one,  for  it  is  a  protest 
against  the  unalterable  condition  of  human 
life,  the  existence  of  evil.  It  is  only  the 
weak,  sick  man  who  deplores  his  liability  to 
temptation.  The  sound  man  fights  his  battles, 
if  need  be,  and  in  the  long-run  wins  them. 
Sentimentality  is  a  convenient  cloak  for  a 
great  deal  of  lax  thought  and  moral  weakness. 
If  there  is  no  more  noble  character  than  the 
strong  man  who  under  bitter  insult  and  wrong 
is  constrained  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  turn 
his  cheek  to  the  smiter,  there  is  none  so  con- 
temptible as  the  coward  who  endeavours 
to  conceal  his  impotence  by  parading  his 
humility. 

According  to  this  view,  the  act  of  carrying 
on  war  is  not  in  itself  either  good  or  bad.  It 
becomes  right  or  wrong  according  as  the  object 
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with  which  it  is  undertaken  is  just  or  unjust. 
Unless  this  were  the  case  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  would  be  in  itself  degrading.  Yet  it 
has  never  been  regarded  as  other  than  an 
honourable  calling  except  by  the  sentimental 
school  of  our  own  day,  which  nowhere  exposes 
its  looseness  of  thought  more  clearly  than  in 
this  connection.  Its  disciples  speak  of  soldiers, 
or  rather  of  most  soldiers,  for  they  make  ex- 
ceptions— Gordon,  for  example — as  men  whose 
business  is  to  kill,  and  appear  to  suppose  that 
this  settles  the  question.  But  the  character- 
istic mark  of  the  soldier  is  not  that'  he  kills, 
but  that  he  perpetually  exposes  himself  to 
being  killed.  And  this  risk  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  doctor,  a  mere  slight  increase,  inci- 
dental to  his  profession,  of  the  ordinary  risks 
of  life,  but  is  the  fundamental  element  of  his 
professional  duty.  Moreover,  when  the  soldier 
does  kill,  the  act  is  entirely  devoid  of  personal 
malice,  which  constitutes  the  criminal  character- 
istic of  murder.  For  besides  and  beyond  the 
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danger  which  is  the  pervading  atmosphere  of 
the  soldier's  calling,  must  be  considered  the 
obedience  which  has  an  equal  claim  with 
bravery  to  be  the  special  military  virtue. 
The  fact  that  he  acts  in  obedience  to  orders 
relieves  the  soldier,  as  such,  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  policy  on  behalf  of  which  he 
fights.  It  is  the  statesman  who  is  responsible 
for  a  war,  and  the  statesman  will  always  be 
pronounced  guiltless  if  his  policy  was  just,  and 
if  in  its  pursuit  the  recourse  to  arms  was 
inevitable. 

It  seems  then  that  war  should  be  conceived 
of  as  imposed  upon  states  by  an  irreconcilable 
opposition  of  purposes.  It  is  analogous  to 
litigation  in  private  life,  and,  like  litigation,  is 
appealed  to  only  in  the  last  resort.  In  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test is  uncertain,  the  expense  is  heavy,  and 
the  probability  that  the  loser  will  have  to  pay 
the  costs  is  an  inducement  to  prefer  any  other 
possible  means  of  settlement. 
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The  recourse  to  arms  is  thus  always  a 
means  to  an  end.  This  apparently  common- 
place conclusion  is  neither  so  obvious  nor  so 
unimportant  as  might  appear,  for  it  has  often 
been  forgotten  by  statesmen  and  governments, 
and  always  with  disastrous  consequences. 
The  Eastern  war  of  1854-55  was  undertaken 
by  the  Allies  with  very '  little  clearness  of 
thought.  In  its  earlier  portion  they  had  a 
definite  purpose,  to  compel  Russia  to  abandon 
the  Danubian  principalities.  When  the  princi- 
palities had  been  evacuated  this  object  was 
attained,  and  Turkey  was  secure.  The  ex- 
pedition to  the  Crimea  had  no  definite  poli- 
tical purpose.  Its  originators  fancied  that  the 
destruction  of  Sebastopol  would  be  a  humilia- 
tion to  Russia.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  object,  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  was  actually 
attained.  Russia  had  rendered  herself  con- 
temptible by  her  miserable  failure  on  the 
Danube.  The  attack  on  Sebastopol  saved 
her  honour  by  giving  the  opportunity  for  a 
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stubborn  and  glorious  defence,  and  at  the  first 
subsequent  favourable  conjuncture  the  des- 
truction was  repaired  and  the  Black  Sea  clause 
repudiated.  It  is  difficult  now  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  attack  on  Sebastopol  was 
a  fight  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  and  that  the 
reasons  which  have  been  alleged  in  its  justi- 
fication are  ex  post  facto  attempts  to  connect 
it  with  a  rational  policy. 

The  French  Court  in  July,  1870,  seems  to 
have  picked  a  quarrel  in  order  to  bring  on 
a  war.  The  flimsiness  of  the  main  pretext 
has  already  been  discussed.  The  opening  acts 
of  the  campaign  prove  that  the  real  advisers 
of  Louis  Napoleon  had  no  plan  except  to 
take  their  army  to  the  frontier  and  await  a 
collision.  No  doubt  this  secured  what  they 
wanted ;  but  if  they  had  had  a  definite 
political  end  they  would  have  considered  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  and  would,  therefore, 
have  learned  enough  about  the  Prussian 
army  to  prevent  them  from  raising  a 
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quarrel  until  they  had  remodelled  their  own 
forces. 

An  almost  exactly  similar  case  is  that  of 
King  Milan's  Government  in  1885.  The 
union  of  the  two  parts  of  Bulgaria  had  caused 
in  Servia  a  jealousy  precisely  like  that  aroused 
in  France  by  the  union  of  Germany.  The 
Serbs,  like  the  French,  conceived  the  wish  to 
humiliate  their  neighbours,  and,  with  an  un- 
ready army  and  without  a  plan,  proceeded  ta 
attack  them. 

These  instances  perhaps  sufficiently  show 
the  folly  of  war  for  its  own  sake.  Like  all 
other  folly  it  is  based  on  confusion  of  thought,, 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  responsible  statesman  had 
realised  that  war  is  a  means  and  cannot  be 
an  end  in  itself. 

Not  less  irrational,  but  much  more  com- 
mon, is  the  belief  that  the  avoidance  of  war  is 
an  end  in  itself.  It  can  be  secured  only  by  con- 
cession or  compromise,  and  where  the  purpose 
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is  the  maintenance  of  a  fundamental  right  or 
the  protection  of  a  vital  interest,  concession 
or  compromise  is  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
character  of  the  nation  which  agrees  to  it. 

This  kind  of  injury  can  perhaps  best  be 
made  clear  from  a  somewhat  analogous  case 
in  ordinary  life.  A  young  man  while  at 
the  university  decides,  from  deep  conviction, 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  good  of  his  fellows 
as  a  clergyman.  He  takes  orders  and  throws 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  work.  As  time 
goes  on  he  marries  and  becomes  the  father  of 
a  family.  But  as  his  spiritual  and  intellectual 
growth  proceeds,  and  his  grasp  of  life  enlarges, 
his  views  undergo  a  transformation  of  which 
he  is  at  first  hardly  aware.  The  time  comes 
when  he  discovers  that  the  particular  symbols 
of  faith  which  he  conscientiously  adopted  in 
earlier  years  are  incompatible  with  his  now 
mature  convictions.  He  has,  therefore,  to 
choose  between  his  conscience  and  his  living, 
between  social  and  spiritual  ruin. 
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The  ever-present  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
flict between  two  duties  is  the  tragic  condition 
of  life  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  It  is 
veiled  from  our  everyday  consciousness  be- 
cause, though  material  distress  is  palpable  to 
all,  the  outside  observer  can  rarely  see  the 
deterioration  that  results  from  moral  failure. 
Yet  there  must  be  many  who  know  the  bitter 
experience,  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

The  recent  negotiations  with  France  con- 
cerning the  so-called  French  Shore  in  New- 
foundland well  illustrate  the  dangers  that  arise 
from  supposing  peace  to  be  an  end  in  itself. 
The  French  have  an  undoubted  right  to  fish  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  half  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  and  to  make  temporary  landings  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  fish.  Ever  since  1714  the 
French  have  from  time  to  time  claimed  an 
exclusive  right  to  fish  in  these  waters,  a  claim 
which  the  British  government  has  invariably 
denied.  The  efforts  of  France  to  assert  this 
claim,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  collisions 
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between  French  and  British  subjects,  have  led 
to  repeated  but  hitherto  fruitless  negotiations. 
An  agreement  reached  in  1885  between  the 
two  governments  failed  to  secure  acceptance 
by  the  colonists,  and  never  acquired  validity. 
Thereupon  the  French  government,  by  way  of 
pushing  its  own  view  of  the  contested  rights, 
declared  an  intention  to  extend  its  protection 
to  French  subjects  who  should  in  future 
undertake  the  "exploitation  of  the  lobster.'' 
The  British  government  protested  against  the 
erection  of  French  lobster  factories  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  treaties.  In  March  1890  a 
modus  vivendi  for  one  year,  afterwards  pro- 
longed for  a  second  year,  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  governments,  by  which  the 
French  existing  lobster  factories  are  provision- 
ally tolerated,  while  no  new  English  ones  can 
be  undertaken  ;  and  in  March  1891  an  arbitra- 
tion upon  the  French  claim  with  regard  to  the 
catching  and  preparation  of  lobsters  was  agreed 
upon,  with  a  proviso  that  the  arbitrators  might 
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afterwards  deal  with  other  subsidiary  ques- 
tions. The  colonists  protest  against  the  arbi- 
tration as  implying  the  entertainment  of  an 
altogether  unfounded  French  claim,  and  against 
the  modus  Vivendi  as  likely,  by  its  provisional 
acceptance  of  the  existing,  but  as  they  and 
the  British  government  contend,  illegal  French 
factories,  to  prejudice  the  arbitrators  in  favour 
of  the  claim.  These  concessions,  and  the 
remarkable  readiness  of  the  government  to 
meet  halfway  a  Power  which  is,  by  its  own 
admission,  trying  to  make  the  most  of  an  at 
least  doubtful  case,  were  defended  by  Lord 
Knutsford,  who  said  :  "If  the  French  insisted 
on  their  claims,  the  question  could  only  be 
settled  by  war,  and  this  country  might  be 
assured  that  war  would  not  be  sanctioned  in 
such  a  question  until  after  diplomacy  had  said 
its  last  word."  Lord  Kimberley  expressed 
approval  of  Lord  Knutsford's  language. 

This  doctrine  amounts  to  an  abdication  of 
rights  in  consequence  of  a  threat.     The  prin- 
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ciple  which  it  involves  is  that  the  British 
government  will  consent  to  arbitration  upon 
any  claims  the  refusal  of  which  might  con- 
ceivably lead  to  war.  But  this  principle  is 
not  consistently  adopted  by  the  government, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  dispute  with  Portugal 
shows  that  it  is  not  from  war  as  a  wicked 
thing  that  the  government  shrinks,  but  from 
war  as  a  dangerous  thing.  A  war  with 
Portugal  might  be  risked,  but  not  a  war 
with  France. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  policy  which 
makes  peace  its  prime  end  is  founded  not 
upon  justice,  but  upon  fear.  The  Newfound- 
landers, though  no  doubt  their  irritation  has 
led  to  extreme  and  unjustifiable  utterances, 
cannot  be  blamed  for  drawing  the  inference 
either  that  Great  Britain  has  lost  the  will  to 
defend  her  rights,  or  that  Newfoundland  is  not 
considered  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire. 

The  essential  point,  however,  lies  deeper. 
It  is  not  merely  that  there  are  objects  more 
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desirable  than  peace,  but  that  peace  cannot 
be  secured  by  a  policy  which  adopts  it  as  a 
supreme  end.  The  partial  admission  of  the 
French  claims  just  discussed  only  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  French  government  for 
further  demands ;  and  if  it  were  true,  which  it 
is  not,  that  the  French  government  was  pre- 
pared to  press  its  claim  to  the  point  of  actual 
conflict,  the  process  already  gone  through  must 
be  repeated  again  and  again.  There  can  be  no 
limit  to  the  concessions  which  must  be  made 
to  avoid  a  quarrel,  for  whenever  the  point 
comes  at  which  concession  is  refused,  the 
quarrel  will  be  there.  Either  the  French 
government  took  up  the  question  in  order  to 
provoke  a  quarrel,  or  its  object  was  to  extend 
as  far  as  possible  the  industrial  opportunities 
of  a  class  of  its  subjects.  If  a  quarrel  was 
intended,  the  concessions  made  by  Great 
Britain  avail  her  nothing — a  new  pretext  can 
at  any  moment  be  found.  If  the  object  was 
to  benefit  the  French  fisheries,  the  French 
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government  adopted  a  proper  and  natural 
course.  To  have  raised  a  claim  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  announced  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  support  it  by  an  appeal  to 
arms,  would  have  been  to  declare  beforehand 
that  the  claim  was  not  seriously  meant.  It 
was  for  the  English  statesman  to  consider 
whether  the  rights  claimed  by  France  repre- 
sented either  a  material  interest  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  worth  to  that  country  the 
gigantic  effort  of  a  war,  or  such  a  vital  and 
necessary  right  as  France  could  not  afford  to 
forego.  The  answer  to  these  questions  must 
have  shown  either  that  the  claims  would  be 
dropped,  or  an  offer  of  general  arbitration 
made  as  soon  as  they  were  seriously  refused, 
and  that  any  real  intention  to  press  them  to 
an  open  quarrel  could  exist  only  if  there  was 
a  purpose,  independent  of  them,  to  force  a 
war  upon  Great  Britain. 

A  true  statesman,  then,  according   to   the 
view  we  have  put  forward,  will  always  have 
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positive  aims,  not  seeking  a  quarrel  for  its 
own  sake,  and  avoiding  unnecessary  disputes, 
but  not  shrinking  from  resistance  whenever 
the  individuality  of  the  nation  or  its  right 
to  do  its  own  work  in  the  world  is 
threatened. 

The  necessity  and  the  justice  of  a  task 
should  be  ascertained  before  it  is  undertaken. 
A  nation  cannot  lightly  embark  in  an  enter- 
prise and  afterwards  lightly  resign  it,  without 
laying  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  frivolity. 
It  is,  therefore,  at  the  inception  of  a  policy 
that  the  question  whether  it  may  or  may 
not  involve  collision  with  other  Powers,  or 
the  ultimate  employment  of  force,  should  be 
considered.  In  other  words,  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  should  be  examined  not  merely 
at  the  moment  when  a  conflict  of  purposes 
becomes  a  quarrel,  but  at  the  moment  when  a 
policy  which  may  involve  conflict  is  adopted. 

For  example,  the  Salisbury -Waddington 
agreement  to  maintain  the  Khedive's  govern- 
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ment  in  Egypt,  and  the  Granville-Gambetta 
note  of  January  1882  to  the  same  effect,  implied 
the  intention  to  suppress  by  force  any  such 
revolt  as  that  of  1882.  This  was  clearly  under- 
stood by  both  Cabinets.  When,  therefore,  the 
French  Chamber  refused  to  vote  money  for  the 
expedition,  they  were  drawing  back  from  a 
policy  previously  adopted.  This  is  always  a 
dangerous  step,  for  it  shakes  the  self-con- 
fidence of  a  nation,  and  the  French  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  their  decision.  Mr.  Bright 
made  a  similar  mistake  by  remaining  in  the 
Cabinet  while  the  policy  was  accepted,  and 
resigning  only  when  the  time  came  to  carry  it 
into  action.  If  Mr.  Bright  thought  interven- 
tion in  itself  wrong,  he  should  have  been  no 
party  to  a  policy  which  implied  such  action 
in  certain,  not  improbable,  contingencies.  If 
he  held  that  the  policy  could  be  carried  out 
without  recourse  to  violence,  he  should  have 
suggested  the  alternative.  To  embark  on  a 
policy  without  having  considered  the  conse- 
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quences  is  to  prepare  for  ourselves  the  position 
of  Lot's  wife. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  strongly  upon 
the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  an  aggressive 
war — that  is,  of  a  war  undertaken  with  the  in- 
tention of  encroachment  upon  the  just  rights  or 
interference  with  the  legitimate  undertakings 
of  another  nation.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
doubt  the  right  of  a  nation  to  resist  to  the 
uttermost  an  unprovoked  or  wanton  attack. 
But  it  is  only  by  a  confusion  of  thought  that 
the  moral  approval  or  condemnation  accorded 
to  a  policy  can  be  extended  to  the  form  of 
the  military  operations — attack  and  defence. 
Our  moral  judgment  of  a  policy  may  largely 
depend  upon  its  aggressive  or  its  conservative 
character.  But  no  moral  judgment  whatever 
attaches  to  a  military  operation  from  the  fact 
that  it  constitutes  attack  or  defence.  In  the 
actual  conduct  of  war  attack  and  defence  per- 
petually alternate  with  one  another,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  attack  which  does  not 
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change  into  defence,  or  a  defence  which  does 
not  from  time  to  time  pass  into  attack.  The 
army  or  the  fleet  which  is  able  to  take  the 
offensive  invariably  attacks,  and  the  force 
which  acts  for  the  time  on  the  defensive  does 
so  only  in  order  to  gain  a  better  opportunity 
for  attack.  The  motto  of  the  English  Volun- 
teers— "  Defence,  not  Defiance  " — is  the  ex- 
pression of  sound  political  feeling :  as  a  mili- 
tary maxim  it  is  nonsense.  If  there  is  one 
point  upon  which  professional  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  unanimous,  it  is  that  in  the  long 
run  the  only  effective  defence  consists  in 
.attack,  and  the  highest  ideal  of  defensive 
generalship  is  an  action  in  which  the  defender 
delays  his  attack  until  the  adversary  is  ex- 
hausted. 

The  confusion  between  defence  as  a  political 
attitude  and  defence  as  an  operation  of  war 
has  had  disastrous  consequences.  It  has  led 
to  the  neglect  by  English  public  opinion  of  all 
naval  and  military  preparations  that  might  be 
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available  for  attack,  and  to  a  preference  for 
the  means  of  passive  defence.     Forts,  because 
they  cannot  be  moved  against  an  enemy,  and 
the  Volunteers,  because  they  are  not  available 
for  foreign  service,  have  enjoyed  a  popularity 
denied  to  the  regular  army,  which  is  regarded 
as  the   possible  instrument  of  an  aggressive 
policy.     The   results   have   been  a  large   ex- 
penditure  upon   forts,  some  of  which  are  of 
doubtful  value  for   any  probable  war,  and   a 
style  of  training  for  the  Volunteers  which,  as 
it  does  not  fit  them  to  take  the  field,  renders 
them  as  helpless  for  defence  at  home  as  they 
are   supposed  to   be  for  attack  abroad.     But 
the  essential  elements  of  combative  strength 
are  mobile.     Fleets  and  armies  can  move  from 
place  to  place,  and  it  is  upon  their  exertions 
that  victory  ultimately  rests.     Fixed  defences, 
whether  protecting  from  attack  by  sea  or  by 
land,  are  mere  supports  and  auxiliaries  to  the 
action  of  armies  and  fleets.     Thus,  the  vital 
element  of  defensive  strength  is  from  its  nature 
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equally  available  for  offensive  operations,  and 
no  efficient  preparation  for  defence  is  possible 
that  will  not  also  serve  for  attack. 

The  traditional  anathema  upon  foreign 
affairs  has  been  largely  due  to  the  same 
erroneous  ideas.  Its  legacy  has  been  the  long 
prevalent  indifference  of  the  public  towards 
the  organisation  of  our  maritime  protection. 
The  course  of  continental  affairs  and  the 
growth  of  the  Volunteer  force  has  brought 
about  a  widespread  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
land  warfare ;  but  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  maritime  war,  upon  which,  after  all,  the 
security  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Empire 
mainly  depends,  have  been  left  to  professional 
students  whose  work,  in  the  absence  of  the 
invigorating  support  of  general  interest  and 
sympathy,  has  been,  until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  somewhat  barren  of 
result. 

The  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  war,  and  its  relations  to 
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policy,  has  thus  a  direct  practical  purpose. 
Without  a  clear  and  a  true  conception  of  the 
character  of  war  as  a  conflict  of  national  pur- 
poses, the  proper  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions and  of  defensive  preparations  is  im- 
possible. The  present  unorganised  condition 
of  the  defence  of  the  British  Empire  is  due 
far  more  to  the  prevalence  of  misconceptions 
in  regard  to  these  elementary  and  fundamental 
truths,  than  to  the  lack  of  honest  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible. 

We  may  now  turn  our  eyes  from  general 
principles  to  the  particular  case  before  us — the 
defence  of  the  British  Empire.  We  think  we 
may  safely  assume  that  Englishmen,  wherever 
they  live,  will  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need 
be,  to  protect  English  homes,  both  those  of 
the  Old  Country  and  of  the  New  Englands 
beyond  the  seas ;  that  they  will  fight  in  de- 
fence of  the  work  of  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment which  has  been  undertaken  in  India ; 
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and  last,  but  not  least,  that  they  will  never 
abandon  without  a  struggle  the  command  of 
the  sea,  which  alone  renders  possible  their 
trade,  their  insular  security,  and  their  Empire. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PRIMACY   OF   THE   NAVY. 

THE  character  of  the  British  Empire  will  be 
found  by  tracing  its  distribution  over  the 
world.  It  follows  everywhere  the  margin  of 
the  ocean.  British  settlements  and  British 
authority  are  planted  at  intervals  all  along 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  they  are  dotted  all  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Most  of  the 
islands,  great  and  small,  are  covered  by  the 
British  flag.  Even  where  strong  and  civilised 
Powers,  as  old  or  older  than  the  English  nation, 
might  seem  able  to  secure  their  coasts  from 
the  salt-water  incrustation,  British  influence 
has  penetrated.  On  both  coasts  of  Europe 
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the  small  islands  are  or  have  been  British. 
The  Englishman  has  sat  down  at  the  gates 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Where  two  seas 
meet,  or  where  a  double  coast-line  makes 
a  land  peculiarly  accessible  to  influences 
from  the  sea,  this  sea-borne  energy  seems 
more  than  usually  potent.  Witness  the  long 
possession  of  Gibraltar  and  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  British  power  in  India  and  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  as  though  the  sea  had  been 
saturated  with  British  influence,  and  had 
deposited  it  along  all  the  unprotected  portion 
of  its  margin. 

This  is  something  more  than  a  mere  figure 
of  speech.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  From 
the  time  of  the  Dutch  wars  of  the  17th  century 
the  population  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  has 
been  predominantly  British,  and  this  pre- 
dominance once  established  has  so  increased 
that  at  the  present  moment  one-half  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  world  is  British,  no  other  single 
nation  possessing  a  tenth.  The  predominance 
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is  much  more  striking,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  most  active  part  of  the  world's  marine — 
the  steamers.  The  gross  tonnage  of  steamers 
in  the  world  in  1888  slightly  exceeded  ten 
millions,  of  which  nearly  seven  millions  of 
tons  were  British,  while  no  other  nation  owned 
a  million  tons.  It  is  evident  that  a  crowd 
containing  seventy  Englishmen,  seven  French- 
men, six  Germans,  five  Americans,  one  or  two 
Italians,  two  or  three  Spaniards,  a  Dutchman, 
a  Norwegian,  a  Swede,  and  a  Dane,  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  an  English  crowd ;  and 
such  a  crowd  would  accurately  represent  the 
nationality  of  the  steamers  in  the  world.  The 
ocean  is,  in  fact,  a  British  possession,  not 
indeed  a  British  property  conveyed  and  settled 
by  treaties  or  title  deeds,  but  English  in 
the  sense  that  Englishmen  incomparably 
more  than  any  others  use  it  and  occupy  it. 
Wherever  ships  touch  English  is  spoken.  At 
every  landing-place  in  the  world,  where  no 
civilised  power  is  supreme,  the  English 
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language,  British  trade,  and  British  influence 
are  paramount.  And,  had  it  not  been 
that  for  nearly  fifty  years  British  Govern- 
ments refused  to  increase  their  responsibilities, 
all  the  uncivilised  coasts  in  the  world 
would  have  long  ago  been  under  British 
protection. 

The  British  Empire,  in  short,  is  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sea.  So  long  as  the  state  of  things 
just  described  continues,  all  countries  must  be 
pervaded  by  British  influence  in  proportion  as 
they  are  accessible  by  sea.  While  this  con- 
dition lasts  the  Empire  cannot  be  irreparably 
harmed.  This  British  ocean  life  needs  only  a 
nucleus  to  swiftly  form  a  settlement,  a  colony, 
or  even  an  empire.  Cut  off  from  the  sea,  not 
one  of  our  colonies,  not  one  of  our  depen- 
dencies could  prosper.  From  it  they,  like 
ourselves,  derive  their  nourishment  and  their 
strength. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  ocean  life  were 
stopped.  Suppose  the  whole  salt  sea  to 
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become  suddenly  frozen,  or  to  be  transformed 
into  a  desert  of  shifting  sands.  The  British 
Empire  would  that  moment  perish.  Great 
Britain,  indeed,  and  the  more  healthy  among 
her  colonies,  might  continue  to  exist,  but  it 
would  be  as  separate  nations,  unconnected 
with  one  another,  and  each  dependent  entirely 
upon  its  own  resources,  or  upon  such  exchange 
as  might  be  possible  across  the  sands  or  ice 
with  neighbouring  countries. 

Again,  suppose  that  the  sea,  instead  of 
being  frozen  or  being  changed  into  a  Sahara, 
received  some  mysterious  constitution  which 
made  it  unable  to  bear  on  its  surface  a 
British  ship,  while  it  retained  for  the  ships 
of  other  nations  all  its  navigable  qualities. 
The  British  Empire  would,  as  before,  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  several  parts  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  whichever  of  the  re- 
maining sea-going  nations  should  be  disposed 
to  attack  them.  Each  colony  left  to  itself, 
unable  to  be  succoured  from  home  or  from 
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the  neighbouring  colonies,  would  have  to 
depend  for  its  defence  on  its  own  unaided 
resources.  The  hypothesis  just  made  seems 
wild  and  impossible — the  ocean  cannot  be 
frozen  ;  the  salt  water  cannot  become  a  sandy 
desert.  But  there  are  conditions  by  no  means 
impossible  under  which  the  ocean  might 
become  to  all  intents  impassable  by  British 
ships.  This  would  be  the  case  during  a  war 
in  which  the  British  fleets  should  have  been 
defeated  and  compelled  to  seek  the  refuge  of 
their  fortified  harbours.  There  would  then  be 
no  protection  for  British  ships  at  sea.  A  less 
degree  of  danger,  though  no  small  one,  would 
exist  during  a  war  in  which  the  hostile  fleets, 
even  though  not  victorious,  should  succeed  in 
evading  those  of  Great  Britain.  If,  however, 
the  hostile  fleets  were  shut  up  in  their  own 
ports,  British  merchant  ships  would  enjoy 
comparative  safety.  Hostile  cruisers  would 
no  doubt  scour  the  seas.  But  their  ravages 
could  be  kept  within  tolerable  limits  by  a 
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judicious  system"  of  convoys,  and  by  a  proper 
employment  of  British  cruisers  to  intercept 
and  capture  or  destroy  the  raiders. 

It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  the  first  point 
at  which  the  British  Empire  is  vulnerable  is 
in  its  sea-borne  life,  and  that  the  repulse  of 
an  attack  upon  our  maritime  industry  must  be 
entirely  the  work  of  the  Navy.  If  the  Navy 
had  no  other  function,  this  duty  alone  would 
give  it  supreme  importance  for  national  de- 
fence. 

The  second  conceivable  form  of  attack 
is  an  invasion  of  some  British  territory — 
either  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  some  colony,  or 
of  India.  An  invasion,  except  that  of  India 
by  Kussia,  or  of  Canada  by  the  United  States, 
is  possible  only  by  sea.  In  this  case  also, 
therefore,  the  Navy  must  play  a  prominent 
part. 

The  fact  that  the  sea  is,  so  to  speak,  all 
road  carries  with  it  the  consequence  that  any 
fleet  is  liable  to  be  attacked  sooner  or  later  by 
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any  hostile  fleet  afloat  anywhere,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  danger  at  any  moment  being 
measured  by  the  distance  which  separates  the 
two.  No  fleet  can  therefore  be  secure  against 
interruption  in  any  operation,  such  as  the 
transport  or  landing  of  troops,  or  a  territorial 
attack,  which  requires  a  longer  time  than  is 
represented  by  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
hostile  fleet. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  intended  to  undertake 
and  carry  out  in  security  any  particular 
operation,  such  as  a  landing,  the  force 
so  engaged  must  be  protected  by  a  force 
devoted  to  resisting  any  hostile  attempt  at 
interruption.  Suppose  the  object  to  be  the 
capture  of  an  island.  If  no  hostile  fleet 
exists,  the  capture  can  be  assured  by  trans- 
porting to  and  landing  on  the  island  a  military 
force  strong  enough  to  overcome  any  local 
resistance.  If  a  hostile  fleet  is  within  reach, 
the  attempt  cannot  safely  be  made.  The 
hostile  fleet  must  first  be  disposed  of.  The 
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safest  plan  would  be  first  to  destroy  the 
hostile  fleet,  and  then  to  commence  the  trans- 
port of  troops  to  the  island.  A  very  great 
superiority  of  force,  and  a  certainty  of  find- 
ing the  hostile  fleet,  would  perhaps  justify  a 
separation  of  forces ;  one  part  being  detailed 
to  watch,  delay,  or  destroy  the  hostile  fleet, 
while  the  other  part  conducted  the  operations 
against  the  island.  The  problem  is  the  same 
whatever  the  size  or  the  distance  of  the  island, 
the  varying  factor  being  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  local  resistance. 
If  the  hostile  fleet  be  far  away,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  island  small,  the  place  may  be 
captured  before  the  enemy's  fleet  can  interfere  ; 
but  tenure  will  be  precarious,  and  can  only  be 
made  secure  by  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  which 
might  contest  it. 

In  other  words,  an  attack  on  land  con- 
ducted across  the  sea  is  a  most  hazardous 
speculation  so  long  as  there  exists  anywhere 
a  hostile  fleet  that  is  able  to  fight.  In 
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order  to  make  such  an  attack  safe,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  attacker  should  secure 
himself  from  all  interruption  by  destroying  or 
driving  from  the  sea  any  hostile  fleet.  The 
Power  which  should  succeed  in  doing  this 
would  have  "  the  command  of  the  sea "  as 
against  its  particular  enemy,  and  could  then 
undertake  in  any  part  of  the  sea  any  opera- 
tions uesirecL 

The  comniiand  of  the  sea,  then,  means 
the  possession  of  an  invincible  fleet  which 
has  gained  so  decisive  a  victory,  or  series 
of  victories,  as  to  render  hopeless  any  re- 
newal of  the  struggle  against  it.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Power  having  the  command  of 
the  sea  are  virtually  safe  against  attack  by 
the  sea,  and  the  territories  of  a  Power  which 
possesses  any  fighting  fleet  at  all  are  unlikely 
to  be  attacked  until  its  fleet  has  been  defeated 
or  destroyed.  Any  Power  aiming  at  attack 
upon  territory  across  the  sea  must  endeavour 
first  to  obtain  command  of  the  sea,  that  is,  to 
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destroy  the  fleets  of  its  enemy,  and  any  opera- 
tions against  territory  undertaken  without 
this  preliminary  will  be  hazardous  and  un- 
certain. 

The  British  Navy,  then,  so  long  as  it  main- 
tains the  superiority  at  sea,  is  a  sufficient 
protection  against  invasion  for  every  part  of 
the  Empire  except  India  and  Canada.  If, 
however,  the  Navy  were  to  suffer  decisive 
defeat,  if  it  were  driven  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
its  fortified  harbours  and  kept  there,  or  if  it 
were  destroyed,  then,  not  only  would  every 
part  of  the  Empire  be  open  to  invasion,  but 
the  communications  between  the  several  parts 
would  be  cut,  and  no  mutual  succour  would 
be  possible. 

The  defeat  of  the  British  fleet  or  fleets 
would  of  course  be  effected  by  purely  naval 
operations ;  but  the  acquiescence  in  its  de- 
struction could,  perhaps,  only  be  secured  by  a 
blow  affecting  the  British  power  at  its  source, 
and  therefore,  the  establishment  by  an  enemy 
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of  his  naval  superiority,  would  almost  certainly 
be  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
So  long  then  as  the  British  Navy  can  be 
maintained  invincible,  the  Empire  would  be 
adequately  defended  against  the  attack  of  any 
European  Power  other  than  Russia,  and  for 
such  a  defence,  therefore,  no  more  is  needed 
than  complete  naval  preparation  and  such 
military  preparation  as  is  required  for  the 
full  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  Any  additional 
military  preparation  is,  as  against  attack  of 
this  nature,  merely  an  insurance  to  cover  the 
possibility  of  the  failure  of  the  Navy.  After 
such  failure,  it  might  save  the  British  Islands, 
but  it  could  not  save  the  Empire. 

A  different  problem  again  would  arise  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  by  Russia  aiming  at  the 
conquest  of  India,  or  an  attack  by  the  United 
States  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  Canada.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  the  enemy  being  best  able 
to  approach  by  land  would  not  necessarily 
require  to  wrest  from  us  the  command  of  the 
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sea,  and  if  Canada  or  India  were  strong  enough 
to  defend  itself  against  the  United  States  or 
Russia,  the  command  of  the  sea  would  not 
be  necessary  for  their  defence.  But  neither 
Canada,  nor  even  India  in  the  long  run,  is 
strong  enough  ;  and,  therefore,  for  their  defence 
they  require  uninterrupted  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  command 
of  the  sea  is  in  these  cases  also  a  necessity  for 
Great  Britain. 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  be  able  in  any  future  which  need  at 
present  be  considered  to  enter  into  a  mari- 
time contest  with  Great  Britain.  It  would 
be  the  policy  of  either  Government  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  a  maritime  Power  for  this 
purpose.  Superiority  at  sea  would  be  as 
indispensable  for  Great  Britain  as  ever,  and 
would  be  combined  with  the  necessity  for 
superiority  on  land.  The  case  of  the  United 
States  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  dismissed  as  impro- 
bable, and  for  practical  purposes  the  cases  to 

E  2 
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be  considered  reduce  themselves  to  three  :  a 
war  with  France  (about  Egypt,  or  Siam,  or 
Newfoundland,  or  some  other  of  the  dangerous 
questions  often  pending  between  the  Western 
Powers),  which  would  turn  primarily  upon  the 
question  of  naval  supremacy  ;  a  war  with 
Kussia,  which  would  be  a  land  war  for  the 
defence  of  India ;  or  a  combination  including 
both  these  wars  at  once. 

There  is  a  preliminary  question  of  the 
gravest  import  which  a  foreign  statesman, 
before  embarking  on  such  a  contest,  must 
answer  for  himself,  and  which  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  cannot  reasonably  leave  unsettled. 
What  is  the  power  with  which,  in  case  of 
conflict,  our  enemy  would  have  to  contend? 
Is  it  Great  Britain,  or  is  it  the  British  Empire  ? 

No  doubt  a  war  with  Great  Britain  is,  tech- 
nically speaking,  also  a  war  with  the  British 
Empire ;  but  the  question  is  whether  in  such  a 
struggle  the  British  Government  would  be  able 
to  draw  only  on  the  resources  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  India, 
or  whether  I  they  would  be  able  to  throw  into 
the  scale  all  the  energy  and  all  the  resources  of 
every  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  Great 
Britain  alone,  though  no  doubt  her  resources 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other 
European  nation,  has  yet  no  such  undoubted 
superiority  of  wealth  and  of  energy  as  to  make 
unreasonable  the  idea  of  attacking  her,  or  the 
expectation  of  a  possible  victory  against  her. 
But  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  are  so 
vast,  that  if  it  were  believed  that  they  would 
be  fully  and  freely  employed,  and  were  reason- 
ably organised  for  defence,  no  statesman  of  any 
nation  would  in  his  sober  senses  dream  of  pro- 
voking a  conflict  single-handed. 

This  belief,  unfortunately,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.  Opposite  views  on  this  subject 
flourish  side  by  side.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  the  business  of  Great 
Britain  out  of  her  own  resources  to  defend 
the  Empire  against  all  comers.  The  other 
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and  the  more  logical  doctrine  is,  that  every 
subject  of  the  Queen  is  in  the  last  resort 
bound  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  any  and 
every  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  Even 
thus,  however,  there  would  remain  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  in  fact  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  so.  The  question,  besides  its  military 
aspect,  has  other  bearings  which  it  is  impossible 
here  fully  to  examine.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  great  question,  perhaps  the  greatest  ques- 
tion which  has  to  be  answered  by  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen,  is  whether  the 
British  Empire  is  to  become  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent, though,  perhaps,  friendly  states,  or  to 
make  a  reality  of  the  military  unity  which  at 
the  present  time  is  rather  a  sentiment  than  a 
practical  institution. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  organise  the 
defences  of  the  Empire  until  this  prior  ques- 
tion has  been  settled,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible until  it  has  been  faced  to  determine 
properly  the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
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principle  of  the  unity  of  the.  Empire  and 
of  the  unity  of  its  defences  is  maintained,  the 
greatest  conceivable  degree  of  security  would 
have  been  gained  for  the  whole  and  for  every 
part,  and  the  British  Empire  could  afford,  as 
against  the  attack  of  any  single  Power,  to  steer 
clear  of  all  alliances,  and  to  pursue  a  policy 
directed  solely  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  its 
subjects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of 
defence  is  imperilled,  it  might  in  the  long  run 
seem  necessary  for  Great  Britain,  saddled  as 
she  must  be  with  the  task  of  defending  India, 
to  seek  to  relieve  herself  by  the  assistance  of  a 
Continental  alliance,  and  to  modify  her  policy 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  that  object. 

Before,  then,  the  defence  of  the  British 
Empire  can  be  placed  throughout  on  a  per- 
manently satisfactory  footing,  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  the  great  political  question  of  the 
century  should  be  settled,  and  that  English- 
men all  over  the  world  should  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Greater  Britain. 
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The  old  view  that  the  colonies  were  so  many 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  regarded  as 
sources  of  profit  or  of  power  to  the  mother 
country,  has  been  abandoned,  and  cannot  be 
revived.  Instead  of  it,  two  alternatives  are 
offered.  The  one  involves  the  collapse  of 
British  power,  and  if  it  is  accepted  will  leave 
Great  Britain  herself  and  each  of  her  colonies 
independent  indeed,  but  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  of  mutual  aid  for  protection  and 
progress.  The  other,  which  we  hope  will 
prevail,  asserts  that  there  is  one  England, 
not  confined  to  these  islands,  maintaining, 
wherever  Englishmen  are  settled,  the  same 
ideals  and  the  same  traditions,  and  developing 
in  a  Greater  Britain  the  liberty  and  respect  for 
law  which  have  hitherto  been  the  proudest 
monument  of  their  history. 

The  possibility  that  a  western  rival  may 
one  day  strike  a  blow  directed  against  our 
maritime  power,  and  may  aim  in  the  long 
run  at  wresting  from  us  some  of  our  colonial 
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possessions,  and  the  other  possibility  that 
Kussia  may  attempt  to  supplant  us  in  India, 
are  more  or  less  familiar  to  Englishmen. 
What  has  not  been  sufficiently  clearly  pre- 
sented to  English  readers  is  the  possible  con- 
nection between  these  two  rivalries,  at  first 
sight  apparently  distinct. 

The  French  have  never  forgotten  that  our 
gain  in  India  was  their  loss.  It  was  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  India  that  Egypt  first 
attracted  them,  and  their  present  interest  in 
Egypt  is  not  disconnected  from  the  renewal  of 
their  enterprise  in  the  Far  East.  A  Eussian 
ambition  to  conquer  India  would  have,  there- 
fore, a  natural  connection  with  the  French 
desire  to  readjust,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Great 
Britain,  the  balance  of  power  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  defence  of  India  against  Kussian  attack 
depends  for  effectiveness  on  that  command  of 
the  sea  which  alone  will  enable  England  to 
sustain  the  energy  of  her  armies.  To  interrupt 
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our  sea  communications  with  Karachi  would  be 
to  paralyse  the  local  defence  of  India.  Such  a 
blow  to  our  maritime  power  would  be  of  the 
greatest  conceivable  assistance  to  the  Eussian 
design.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  it  could  be  attempted  by  anym 
other  Power  than  France.  Accordingly,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  attack  upon  India,  Kussia 
has  the  greatest  interest  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prime  object 
of  France  in  any  conflict  with  Great  Britain 
must  necessarily  be  to  put  an  end  to  our 
maritime  predominance.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  hundred  years'  maritime  conflict 
with  France,  there  was  only  one  moment 
when  England's  superiority  was  doubtful 
and  when  her  defeat  seemed  possible.  It  was 
when  she  was  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  a  land  warfare  carried  on  in  a  distant 
possession.  For,  while  it  was  the  assistance 
of  France  which  enabled  the  United  States 
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to  gain  their  independence,  it  was  only 
because  the  British  fleets  were  hampered  by 
the  necessities  of  the  American  War  that  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  able  to  recover 
Minorca  and  to  besiege  Gibraltar.  A  land 
war  in  India  which  England  could  not  evade 
would  therefore  offer  to  France  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  possible  for  contesting 
the  command  of  the  sea. 

It  is  evident  that,  assuming  in  the  policies 
of  France  and  of  Eussia  the  possibility  of 
conflict  with  Great  Britain,  each  of  these 
Powers  has  a  paramount  interest  in  joining 
hands  with  the  other  in  the  attack,  for  to 
each  of  them  such  a  combination  offers  the 
best  chance  of  success.  If  the  combined 
assault  were  victorious,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  British  Empire.  India  would  be 
lost,  and  the  sea  power,  which  is  the  life  of 
our  Empire,  would  be  broken. 

This  loss  of  sea  power  would  leave  each  of 
our  colonies  in  a  position  of  isolation,  without 
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the  guarantee  of  an  assured  British  future. 
The  lot  of  French  Canada — the  loss  of  its 
original  allegiance — might  be  reserved  for  any 
of  them,  except,  perhaps,  Australia.  It  is  this 
consideration  which  supplies  the  all-sufficient 
motive  which  should  induce  the  colonies  to 
join  heartily  in  the  work  of  defence,  and  to 
submit  to  the  unity  of  direction,  without 
which  war  cannot  be  efficiently  conducted. 

Some  may  think  that  from  these  considera- 
tions there  flows  a  further  result.  The  best 
way  to  hamper  France  in  her  possible  assault 
on  our  maritime  power  would  be,  they  may 
say,  to  find  her  occupation  on  land.  The 
surest  way  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
Russian  forces  on  the  Hari  Kud  or  on  the  Hel- 
mand  would  be  to  engage  them  nearer  home. 
Accordingly,  prudence  would,  perhaps,  suggest 
that  England  should  seek  that  co-operation 
with  European  Powers  which  has  in  earlier 
wars  served  her  in  good  stead,  and  which 
indeed  alone  made  possible  the  creation  of  her 
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Empire.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  strong  for 
defence.  The  true  policy  of  England  is  there- 
fore, we  may  be  told,  not  only  to  develop  and 
organise  the  military  resources  of  her  Empire 
as  a  whole,  but  to  seek  the  alliance  of  those 
Central  European  Powers  whose  interests  no- 
where run  counter  to  her  own,  and  who  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  enter  into  a  limited 
partnership  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

In  that  hopelessness  as  to  the  tendency  of 
Australian  and  Canadian  opinion  which  afflicts 
British  statesmen,  such  a  course  might  already 
have  been  taken  were  there  not  a  simple  but 
unsurmountable  objection.  The  only  purpose 
we  should  have  in  binding  ourselves  by  an 
alliance  would  be  to  induce  our  allies  to  fight 
for  our  India  and  for  our  command  of  the  sea. 
But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  allies  would 
do  either  of  these  things.  That  any  Con- 
tinental Power  would  pledge  itself  to  a  war, 
of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would 
have  to  bear  the  chief  stress,  for  objects  so 
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foreign  to  its  own  interests,  may  well  be 
doubted,  and  even  if  the  promise  were  given 
there  could  be  no  certainty  that  when  the 
time  came  the  Government  which  had  given 
it  would  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment. 

It  is  impossible  wholly  to  put  out  of  view 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  a  party  to 
certain  treaties  (such  as  those  which  concern 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium),  in  defence  of  which 
she  might  possibly  be  drawn,  however  un- 
willingly, to  take  part  in  a  Continental  war. 
For  such  an  eventuality  no  specific  pre- 
paration is  needed  beyond  what  is  in  any  case 
required  to  put  the  defences  of  the  Empire  in 
order.  If  it  became  necessary  to  strike  a 
blow  in  behalf  of  the  sanctity  of  a  treaty, 
British  action  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
take  the  form  of  an  attack  by  British  fleets 
upon  the  enemy's  naval  power.  It  is,  however, 
most  likely  that,  once  the  British  Empire  has 
been  adequately  prepared  for  defence,  a  well- 
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understood  intention  on  the  part  of  its  govern- 
ment to  fulfil  existing  pledges  of  the  class 
to  which  we  refer  would  suffice  t<5  prevent 
infraction  of  the  rights  guaranteed. 

It  is  evident  that,  unless  our  estimate  of 
the  nature  of  possible  wars  is  mistaken,  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  rests  mainly  on  the 
Navy.  So  long  as  the  Navy  is  able  to  fulfil 
its  mission,  there  is  little  probable  scope  for 
the  Army  except  on  the  Indian  border,  or  in 
offensive  operations  elsewhere  aiming  at  the 
protection  of  India.  Apart  from  the  case  of 
the  defence  of  India,  military  operations  would 
generally  be  confined  to  the  prevention  of  a 
light  attack  directed  against  some  naval  base. 
The  use  of  the  Army  or  of  any  military  force 
for  defence  on  land  cannot  be  necessary 
against  a  European  enemy  until  the  Navy  has 
been  crushed,  that  is,  until  the  Empire  is  on 
the  verge  of  destruction.  No  doubt  there 
might  be  occasions  when  a  military  expedition 
might  with  advantage  be  landed  on  a  foreign 
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coast  by  way  of  a  counter-stroke,  but  this 
operation  is  inconceivable  except  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  victorious  or  of  an  unresisted 
Navy.  The  first  result,  then,  of  our  enquiry 
is  to  establish  in  our  minds  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  primacy  of  the  Navy  in  Imperial 
defence. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE   COMMAND    OF   THE   SEA. 

WE  have  seen  that  in  any  war  directed 
against  the  British  Empire,  except  a  land 
attack  upon  India  or  Canada,  the  principal 
work  of  defence  must  fall  to  the  Navy.  How 
then  must  the  Navy  set  about  it  ? 

The  enemy,  whatever  the  purpose  which 
he  intends  the  war  to  serve,  must  necessarily 
propose  to  himself  to  destroy  or  defeat  the 
Navy.  Suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
his  object  is  a  territorial  attack — the  conquest 
either  of  the  British  Islands  or  of  any  other 
British  possession.  He  cannot  possibly  begin 
the  transport  of  troops  until  he  has  reduced 
the  British  Navy  to  a  state  of  hopeless  in- 
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feriority.  Admiral  Colomb,  indeed,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  on  the  1st  of  March,  1889, 
and  Professor  Laughton,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  upon  it,  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "any  commander,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
not  undertake  a  territorial  attack  as  long  as 
his  operations  may  be  interrupted  by  a  fleet 
even  considerably  weaker  than  his  own  ; "  and 
in  his  more  recent  work  on  '  Naval  Warfare/ 
Admiral  Colomb  refers  to  the  operations  of 
1690  in  support  of  this  opinion.  At  that  time 
Lord  Torrington,  who  commanded  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  found  himself  in  presence 
of  a  decidedly  superior  French  force.  Lord 
Torrington  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
avoid  an  action,  for  he  said,  "  If  we  are  beaten, 
they,  being  absolute  masters  of  the  sea,  will  be 
at  great  liberty  of  doing  many  things  they 
dare  not  attempt  whilst  we  observe  them." 
He  was  however  compelled,  by  orders  from 
London,  to  risk  a  battle,  in  which  he  was 
defeated,  but  he  drew  off  his  fleet  before  it 
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was  disabled,  and  retired  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  French  made  no  use  of  their 
victory. 

We  are  not  entirely  convinced  by  this 
instance,  for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  French  might  not  have  effected  a  landing 
by  detaching  a  portion  of  their  fleet  to  observe 
Torrington,  and  covering  their  transports  with 
the  remainder.  It  seems,  therefore,  safer  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  Admiral  Colomb's ( Naval 
Warfare'  (page  221),  that  an  expedition  of 
magnitude,  with  an  object  of  attack  which 
requires  time  to  elapse  for  its  reduction,  must 
be  protected  by  a  naval  force  large  enough  to 
mask  the  possibly  intercepting  naval  force,  and 
also  a  covering  force  large  enough  to  engage 
on  equal  terms  any  possible  fleet  which  the 
enemy  may  bring  to  bear.  In  such  a  case, 
and  in  such  a  case  alone,  a  territorial  attack 
might  safely  be  attempted.  This  mode  of 
operation  would,  however,  not  be  possible 
against  Great  Britain,  except  by  a  very  im- 

F  2 
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probable  combination  between  the  other  mari- 
time Powers,  until  after  the  British  Navy  had 
suffered  a  decisive  reverse.  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  under  examination,  the  enemy's  objective 
must  necessarily  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
British  Navy. 

The  purpose  of  Great  Britain  to  render 
her  territories  secure  would  be  perfectly 
accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  navy,  as  this  would  render  any 
attempt  at  the  transport  of  troops  impracti- 
cable. The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  navy 
would  of  course  also  be  the  best  possible 
protection  for  England's  sea-borne  trade 
(though  no  doubt  for  this  purpose  additional 
measures  would  be  required),  and  for  her 
communications  with  every  part  of  her  Em- 
pire. Thus,  in  every  possible  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  could  be  engaged,  the  prime 
function  of  the  British  Navy  is  to  attack, 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  organised 
naval  forces  of  the  enemy. 
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But  two  different  methods  of  carrying  on 
war  are  open  to  the  enemy. 

He  may  feel  strong  enough  at  sea  to  try 
to  secure  for  himself  that  maritime  supremacy 
which  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  England's  sea  power 
is  regarded  with  jealousy  by  other  maritime 
nations.  The  manifesto  of  the  allies  in  1778 
announced  their  intention  "  to  put  an  end  to 
that  tyrannical  empire  which  England  has 
usurped,  and  claims  to  maintain  upon  the 
ocean  ; "  and  Jomini  lays  it  down  as  a  desirable 
principle  of  European  policy,  that  an  unlimited 
expansion  of  naval  force  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  any  nation  which  cannot  be  ap- 
proached by  land.  A  navy  which  felt  equal 
to  the  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea 
would  probably  seek  a  decisive  battle,  and  in 
this  case  an  English  commander  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  his  opponents'  prin- 
cipal force. 
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At  the  present  day,  however,  no  navy 
appears  to  trust  itself  thus  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  our  own.  An  enemy  would 
probably  start  with  the  assumption  that 
his  force  was  inferior,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  would  therefore  seek  to 
avoid  a  battle,  except  when  a  fortunate  combi- 
nation might  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  with  superior  numbers  an  isolated 
and  weaker  British  fleet.  Success  in  attempts 
of  this  kind  would  largely  depend  upon 
evading  the  English  principal  force,  and  the 
difficulty  for  a  British  commander  would  be 
to  find  his  enemy  and  compel  him  to  accept 
battle. 

The  surface  of  the  sea,  however,  while 
it  everywhere  offers  the  same  high-road  for 
ships  and  fleets,  retains  no  tracks  after  they 
have  passed.  If,  therefore,  an  enemy's  fleet 
has  once  put  to  sea,  it  may  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  whereabouts.  The 
only  ascertainable  point  of  its  course  is  the 
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starting-point,  and  therefore  the  surest  way 
of  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  is  to  seek  it  in 
one  of  the  ports  from  which  it  must  start. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1803, 
when  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  his  plan  at  the  outset  was 
to  place  in  front  of  every  one  of  the  enemy's 
military  ports  a  British  naval  force  superior 
to  that  which  the  enemy  had  within  it.  In 
this  way  the  whole  French  Navy  was  block- 
aded. No  portion  of  it  could  put  to  sea  with- 
out the  prospect  of  being  immediately  attacked 
by  a  superior  force,  and  the  attempt  which 
might  be  made  by  two  or  more  French  fleets, 
evading  the  watch  kept  upon  them,  to  unite 
and  attack  one  of  the  isolated  English  blocka- 
ding fleets,  was  rendered  more  dangerous  by 
the  fact  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  kept  a  reserve 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  ready  to  reinforce  any  of 
the  squadrons  that  might  be  assailed. 

This    policy   is,    perhaps    inaccurately,   de-  * 
scribed  as  that   of  "blockade."     The  term  is 
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incorrect,  because  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
object  was  in  any  case  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
the  French  fleets  from  their  ports,  but  rather 
to  prevent  their  proceeding  to  sea  unwatched, 
as  by  this  means  several  of  them  might  have 
combined  to  attack  in  superior  force  an  English 
detachment. 

A  plan  like  this,  if  it  can  be  carried  out, 
offers  enormous  advantages  for  the  defence 
of  the  British  Empire.  So  long  as  the  watch 
is  kept  up,  no  serious  blow  can  be  struck 
by  the  enemy  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His 
cruisers,  no  doubt,  might  escape  the  vigilance 
of  our  fleets,  and  attempt  to  sweep  our  trade 
from  the  sea.  j  It  would  therefore  be  necessary 
for  Great  Britain  to  have  ready,  in  addition  to 
the  forces  employed  in  the  masking  operations, 
and  in  addition  to  the  reserve  fleet  supporting 
them,  a  large  number  of  cruisers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing,  intercepting,  and  destroying 
the  cruisers  of  the  enemy..  This  suppression 
of  attacks  upon  commerce  must  no  doubt  be  a 
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costly  operation,  though  it  can  hardly  be  im- 
possible. 

At  two  points  the  enemy's  cruiser"  can 
always  be  found.  Its  destination  is  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  ship,  and  the  system  of  con- 
voys, by  which  groups  of  merchant  ships  are 
accompanied  by  armed  vessels  for  their  de- 
fence, aims  at  meeting  the  cruiser  at  its  desti- 
nation. The  second  necessary  point  of  his 
course  is  furnished  by  his  need  to  supply  him- 
self with  coal.  He  cannot  do  this  at  British 
coaling  stations  if  they  are  protected  by  garri- 
sons and  such  armament  as  is  required  to  de- 
feat a  light  attack.  He  must  therefore  seek 
his  supplies  either  at  the  coaling  stations  of 
his  own  nation,  or  at  neutral  ports.  There 
seems  no  reason  except  expense  to  prevent 
our  watching  the  entrance  of  every  possible 
coaling  port  by  one  of  our  own  cruisers. 

It  appears  to  us,  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  protection  which  would  be  afforded 
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by  such  a  policy  as  has  just  been  described, 
that  nothing  less  than  this  policy  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  British  naval  preparation.  JVe 
cannot,  however,  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  our  naval  force  falls  at  present  far 
short  of  that  which  would  be  needed  for  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  even  against  a  single 
maritime  rival.  The  policy  recommended 
involves  in  the  first  place  a  force  of  battle- 
ships numerous  enough  to  carry  out  the 
blockading  or  masking  system,  and  in  the 
second  place  two  very  large  fleets  of  cruisers, 
the  first  to  act  as  scouts  and  messengers  for 
the  combatant  fleets,  the  second  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  patrolling  the  ocean,_\ 

In  the  policy  here  described  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  substance  and  the 
form.  The  purpose  is  to  disarm  the  enemy  at 
sea,  and  with  this  view  as  soon  as  possible  to 
destroy  his  naval  force.  The  form  which  is 
adopted,  that  of  blockading  the  enemy's  fleets 
in  their  ports,  is  chosen  because  it  appears  to 
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offer  the  surest  plan  of  finding  them.  It  tells 
off  against  every  known  portion  of  the  enemy's 
navy  a  superior  English  force,  of  which  the 
mission  is  to  find  and  to  follow  the  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy  assigned  to  it,  hunting  it 
down  incessantly  from  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities until  its  defeat  or  until  the  cessation  of 
the  war.  A  reserve  fleet  is  provided  to  deal 
with  any  portion  of  the  enemy  that  may 
escape  its  immediate  pursuers. 

That  such  an  escape  is  possible,  it  would 
be  rash  to  deny,  in  view  of  the  experience  of 
Nelson,  who  was  twice  given  the  slip  by  the 
French  fleet  in  Toulon,  which  it  was  his 
mission  to  watch.  Moreover,  in  our  times, 
the  difficulties  of  close  blockade  are  increased 
by  the  existence  of  torpedo  squadrons  in  the 
enemy's  ports. 

To  provide  against  the  risk  of  escape, 
there  are  various  kinds  of  precautions  which 
may  be  taken.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
above  all  desirable  that  the  British  fleets 
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should  have  a  superiority  of  speed.  The 
one  thing  indispensable  for  the  fleet  that 
seeks  to  attack  is  the  power  of  compelling 
an  enemy  to  fight,  just  as  the  one  thing 
desirable  for  the  inferior  fleet  is  the  power 
of  avoiding  an  engagement.  In  the  days 
of  sailing  vessels  this  advantage  was  sought 
from  what  was  known  as  the  weather-gage ; 
that  is,  in  a  position  as  directly  as  might 
be  to  windward  of  the  enemy.  This  was  an 
advantage  to  be  obtained  by  skilful  manoeuvr- 
ing. Under  the  conditions  of  steam  navigation 
the  direction  of  the  wind  has  lost  most  of  its 
importance,  and  the  power  to  refuse,  to  accept, 
or  to  compel  battle  rests  with  the  fleet  that 
has  the  superior  speed.  The  speed  of  a  fleet, 
however,  is  measured  not  by  its  fastest  but  its 
slowest  vessel,  and  it  is  therefore  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  construction  of 
a  navy  to  secure  for  all  the  ships  built  a 
uniform  high  speed. 

It   is    possible,    however,    that    under   any 
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circumstances  the  enemy's  detachment  may 
go  to  sea  unobserved.  The  object  of  the 
British  admiral  would  then  be  to  ascertain 
as  soon  as  possible  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ments. For  this  purpose  the  telegraph  may 
render  services  undreamed  of  in  the  days 
of  Nelson.  But  if  the  telegraph  in  war  is  to 
render  valuable  assistance  with  regard  to  an 
enemy's  movements,  and  to  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  combinations  of 
the  British  commander-in -chief,  it  must  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  possible  enemies  or  even  of 
possibly  unfriendly  neutrals. 

There  appears  to  be  no  cable  communicating 
directly  between  Great  Britain  and  any  point 
south  of  the  line  from  British  Guiana  to  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  Even  the  cables  to  Gibraltar 
touch  the  land  at  Lisbon.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  in  time  of  war  than  to  cut  off  tele- 
graphic communication  between  England  and 
the  South  Atlantic,  including  all  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 
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Again,  all  our  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  East,  except  that  which  depends 
upon  Russia,  passes  either  through  Egypt  or 
through  the  district  of  Asia  between  Diarbekr 
and  Erzeroum.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
our  telegraphic  communications  would  in  time 
of  war  be  precarious.  But  their  interruption 
would  be  an  embarrassment  of  the  gravest 
nature. 

We  consider  that  it  is  imperatively  required 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to 
assure  in  time  of  war  the  communication 
between  its  various  portions,  that  they  should 
be  connected  by  a  series  of  purely  British 
cables  having  no  shore-ends  upon  foreign 
territory.  In  time  of  war  the  admirals  would 
have  to  lay  cables  to  islands  seized  by  them 
near  the  enemy's  blockaded  ports. 

An  enemy's  fleet  which  had  escaped  might 
conceivably  attempt  the  capture  of  some  British 
secondary  naval  base  or  coaling  station.  The 
attempt  is  not  probable,  for  it  would  divert  the 
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force  which  undertook  it  from  their  objective. 
If  the  telegraph  service  had-  been  properly  or- 
ganised in  peace,  the  English  Admiralty  would 
be  promptly  informed  of  the  enemy's  appear- 
ance. A  very  few  days  would  elapse  before 
the  arrival  of  a  relieving  naval  force.  Against 
such  a  hurried  attack,  however,  the  more 
important  coaling  stations  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  defence.  The  telegraph  is,  in 
our  judgment,  even  more  important  than  the 
fortifications,  for  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
discovery  and  consequent  defeat  of  a  hostile 
naval  force,  which  would  more  than  compensate 
for  temporary  loss  at  any  exposed  station. 

A  further  requirement,  of  which  the  urgency 
is  brought  into  relief  by  the  consideration  of 
the  blockading  or  masking  policy,  is  that  of 
rapid  mobilisation.  The  whole  plan  falls  to 
the  ground  unless  the  masking  fleets  can  be  at 
their  posts  before  the  enemy  has  had  time  to 
complete  his  preparations  and  put  to  sea. 

This  consideration  greatly  affects  our  posi- 
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tion  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  event  of 
a  single-handed  war  between  ourselves  and 
the  French,  for  example,  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  as  matters  stand,  would  be  out- 
numbered by  the  French  evolutions-squadron, 
strengthened  by  its  first-class  reserve,  and 
might  have  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  before  it 
could  be  reinforced. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  operations  we 
are  now  considering,  it  should  be  observed  that 
in  the  calculation  of  the  British  force  required 
no  account  can  be  taken  of  that  portion  of  the 
British  Navy  which  is  ordinarily  employed 
upon  foreign  stations  other  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  vessels  could  not  be  con- 
centrated in  European  waters  in  time  to  take 
part  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
masking  operations,  and,  moreover,  if  during 
peace  their  presence  on  their  stations  is 
necessary,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  still  more  necessary  in  war.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  outbreak  of  war 
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might  make  additional  calls  upon  their 
activity. 

If  any  reinforcement  of  the  British  detach- 
ments in  distant  waters  is  contemplated  by 
way  of  preparation  for  war,  the  ships  required 
for  the  purpose  must  be  provided  as  something 
additional  to  the  main  naval  force  concentrated 
against  the  enemy's  principal  fleets  in  his 
ports. 

In  attempting  to  put  together  this  account 
of  the  work  which  the  Navy  will  be  called 
upon  to  perform  in  war,  we  have  had  a  defi- 
nite practical  purpose  in  view — to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  minimum  necessary  strength 
at  which  the  British  Navy  should  be  main- 
tained. We  have  started  no  theory  of  our 
own,  but  have  endeavoured  to  glean  from  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  those  strategists,  and 
those  naval  officers,  English  and  foreign,  who 
have  dealt  with  this  question,  what  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  maritime  conflict. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  what  force  is 
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needed  to  execute  the  plan  we  have  explained, 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  some  apparent 
objections  to  the  plan  itself.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  an  alternative  plan  exists — the 
plan  which  was  adopted  by  one  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent's  predecessors,  Lord  Howe,  of  concen- 
trating his  main  fleet  in  Torbay  with  a  reserve 
fleet  at  St.  Helens. 

We  are  unable,  however,  to  find  that  this 
policy  has  any  serious  advocates,  and  it  is 
open  to  the  grave  objection  that  it  leaves 
the  enemy's  fleet  free  to  proceed  to  any 
part  of  the  ocean,  to  support  his  cruisers, 
or  to  make  raids  upon  our  own  coasts,  such 
as  those  which  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  naval  manoeuvres  of  recent  years.  No 
doubt  Great  Britain,  if  this  policy  were 
adopted,  would  still  retain  the  command  of 
the  sea,  in  the  sense  that  the  enemy  could  not 
safely  undertake  the  transport  of  troops  for 
territorial  attack ;  but  this  plan  would  leave 
our  sea-borne  trade  exposed  to  attack  of  a 
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character  far  more  serious  than  any  that  is 
possible  if  the  blockading  or  masking  policy 
be  adopted,  and  would  expose  the  communica- 
tions between  the  various  ports  of  the  Empire 
to  the  enemy's  attack  until  such  time  as  our 
admirals  had  solved  the  exceedingly  difficult 
problem  of  finding  and  of  forcing  to  fight  an 
enemy's  fleet  which  had  for  its  first  object  to 
avoid  a  decisive  encounter. 

The  method  known  as  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
has  in  its  favour  almost  all  the  strategical 
authorities.  It  is  the  policy  propounded  in 
the  concluding  section  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1888, 
the  admirals  laying  down  "  that  the  Channel 
fleet  should,  supposing  the  enemy  to  be  a 
great  maritime  Power,  be  of  sufficient  force 
to  blockade  the  fleets  of  such  Power  in  their 
ports,  or  to  bring  them  to  immediate  action 
should  they  put  to  sea,  and  that  there  should 
always  be  an  effective  reserve  squadron." 
Captain  Mahan  considers  it  the  only  wise 

G  2 
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policy,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  is  of 
opinion  that  any  other  policy  would  require, 
to  be  effective,  a  still  larger  numerical  force, 
and  would  tend  to  prolong  the  struggle.* 

We  need  hardly  discuss  the  objection  raised 
by  some  military  officers  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  in  1888,  that  the  adoption  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent's  policy  "would  logically  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  the  Army,  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Militia,  and  to  sending  the  Volunteers  to 
inglorious  ease  in  their  homes."  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
policy  is  sound.  If,  being  sound,  it  should 
lead  to  the  reduction  described,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  tax-payer,  though  the  country 
is  never  likely,  to'use  the  popular  phrase,  to 
"put  all  its  eggs  into  one  basket."  The  real 
question  is,  whether  the  policy  is  practicable— 
in"other  words,  whether  blockade  in  the  sense 
here  described,  for  which  we  prefer  the  term 

*  4  The    Influence    of    Sea    Power    upon    History,' 
pp.  534,  535. 
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"  masking,"  is  still  practicable  since  the  intro- 
duction of  steam.  Happily,  however,  there  is 
little  doubt  upon  this  point,  provided  always 
that  the  force  employed  be  sufficient. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Naval 
Manoeuvres  of  1888  authoritatively  defines 
the  proportion  of  force  required.  The  three 
admirals  were  of  opinion  that  for  an  efficient 
"  blockade,"  the  blockading  battleships  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  to  three 
to  the  enemy's  vessels  in  harbour,  while  the 
proportion  of  fast  cruisers  employed  in  block- 
ading should  not  be  less  than  two  to  one  of 
the  blockaded.  We  thus  have  the  necessary 
data  for  the  proper  method  of  comparison 
between  the  British  and  any  other  Navy. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  no  use  whatever,  if  we 
wish  to  know  whether  the  English  Navy  is 
in  a  position  to  perform  its  defensive  function 
in  a  war,  say  against  France,  to  compare 
statistical  tables  of  the  numbers  of  French  and 
English  ironclads  and  cruisers.  The  com- 
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parison,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  based 
upon  the  work  to  be  done.  We  have  seen 
that  the  principal  work  consists  in  masking, 
if  possible,  in  its  ports  the  enemy's  whole 
navy. 

We  say  advisedly  the  enemy's  "whole 
navy/'  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  moment 
a  government  holds  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
to  be  probable,  its  first  measure  will  be  to 
concentrate  near  home  the  whole  of  its  avail- 
able naval  force.  The  enemy's  colonies,  no 
doubt,  would  be  in  this  way  left  exposed,  but 
if  naval  victory  were  secured,  the  colonies 
would  eventually  be  saved.  Unless  it  were 
secured  they  could  not  be  preserved. 

Accordingly,  in  calculating  the  minimum 
necessary  strength  of  the  British  Navy,  we 
must  set  down,  as  the  first  item,  a  number 
of  battleships  of  high  uniform  speed,  exceed- 
ing in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three  those 
which  the  probable  enemy  possess,  and  of 
cruisers  exactly  double  the  number  of  the 
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probable  enemy's  cruisers.     These   two   cate- 
gories form  the  necessary  masking  force. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  a  reserve  fleet 
consisting  of  line-of -battle  ships  and  cruisers. 
The  report  of  the  admirals  lays  down  that 
this  reserve  should  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
Channel,  and  protect  the  coast  and  commerce 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  hardly  a 
satisfactory  definition,  as  it  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  what  force  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  described.  It  appears  to  us  to  rest 
upon  a  confusion  of  thought,  for  so  long  as  the 
masking  operations  are  effective,  no  attack 
upon  our  coast  is  practicable. 

Lord  St.  Vincent's  reserve  in  the  Downs 
comprised  six  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
while  four  sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates 
were  stationed  at  various  points  on  the 
coasts.  Considering  the  numerical  diminution 
of  fleets  since  the  time  of  sailing  ships,  these 
figures  might  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  necessary  force  to  be  held  in  reserve. 
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In  addition  to  the  masking  and  reserve 
forces,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  various 
foreign  stations.  For  this  purpose  it  is  pro- 
bably not  so  much  an  increase  of  numbers 
as  an  increase  of  efficiency  that  is  required. 
The  practice  of  employing  in  distant  waters 
ships  of  old  type,  of  low  speed,  and  of  small 
armament,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  these  vessels  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
cannot  be  relieved,  and  may  be  required  to 
remain  on  their  stations  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

Lastly,  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  cruisers  to  protect  our 
traders  at  sea,  and  whatever  method  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that 
safety  in  this  department  lies  in  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  probable  requirements. 

The  Navy,  in  spite  of  the  building  pro- 
gramme undertaken  in  1889,  is  still  far  short 
of  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  admirals, 
certainly  in  ironclads,  and,  probably,  also  in 
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cruisers  and  torpedo  vessels.  The  number  of 
men  is  also  insufficient  for  war,  and  a  serious 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  value  of  most  if  not  all 
of  the  armour-piercing  guns  in  the  possession 
of  the  Navy.  The  first  and  most  crying  need 
of  Imperial  defence  is,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships,  for  the  increase  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Navy,  and  for  a  searching  trial, 
and  if  need  be,  a  complete  renewal,  of  the 
existing  naval  ordnance. 

In  December  1888,  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  examined  the 
British  Navy  as  regards  sufficiency  for  the 
tasks  before  it  in  a  possible  war  with  France. 
He  took  the  principle,  to  which  any  plan  of 
campaign  must  adhere,  of  watching  and  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  every  war  vessel  of 
the  supposed  enemy.  As  the  basis  of  his 
calculations,  he  took  the  return  which  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament  of  the  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  other  Powers,  and  drew  up  a 
plan  of  campaign  in  which  all  the  English 
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vessels  built  and  building  were  accounted 
for. 

Excluding  vessels  officially  declared  unser- 
viceable, the  French  had  26  battleships,  of 
which  one  stationed  abroad  in  distant  seas, 
and  one  (Brennus),  building,  were  left  out  of  his 
reckoning,  while  6  coast-defence  vessels  were 
included,  so  that  there  were  30  battleships  to 
account  for.  The  return  of  English  battle- 
ships showed  49,  less  8  unserviceable.  Of 
the  41  others,  5  were  in  distant  seas,  leaving 
36  to  work  with. 

The  distribution  of  the  French  Fleet,  as- 
sumed by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  A,  His  distribution 
of  36  British  ships  and  all  the  cruisers  of 
15  knots  and  over  is  shown  in  B. 

Both  nations  have  laid  down  new  ships 
since  1888,  so  that  10  more  battleships  in 
England  and  7  more  in  France  (beside 
the  Brennus)  will  be  available*  when  all 
now  building  are  completed.  Great  Britain 
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will  also  have  42  cruisers  more  than  in 
1888. 

The  present  position  is  therefore  that  46 
English  battleships  are  available  against  38 
French  ones.  According  to  the  standard  of 
five  to  three  laid  down  by  our  admirals,  Great 
Britain  should  have  against  38  French  battle- 
ships 63  battleships,  without  counting  the 
reserve  squadron.  If  the  reserve  is  put  at  the 
low  figure  of  3  battleships,  the  Navy  will  be 
20  battleships  below  the  standard,  when  all 
the  ships  now  building  are  complete,  even 
supposing  that  in  the  meantime  the  French 
lay  down  no  more  battleships.  A  hypothetical 
distribution  of  the  French  Fleet,  and  of  the 
English  squadrons  to  watch  it,  is  given  in 
Tables  C  and  D. 

The  plan  of  adding  the  new  ships  to  those 
available  in  1888  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
partly  because  we  complete  our  vessels  more 
rapidly  than  do  the  French.  But  if  we  take 
the  latest  authoritative  comparison  of  the 
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battleships,  that  of  M.  Cochery,  the  reporter 
to  the  French  Committee  on  the  Estimates,  we 
find  him  calculating  that  in  1892,  the  French 
Navy  will  have  30  ironclads  to  Great  Britain's 
31,  in  commission  and  first-class  reserve.  He 
also  states  that  in  1892,  the  French  Navy  will 
have  40,620  men  at  sea  and  in  barracks  ;  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  event  of  war, 
they  can  mobilise  any  number  from  the  in- 
scription maritime. 

For  the  defence  of  those  ports  outside  Great 
Britain,  which  form  secondary  bases  for  the 
Navy,  something  has  been  done  of  late  years. 
The  necessary  forts  have  in  most  places  been 
built,  and  in  some  cases  armed.  It  is  desirable 
to  insure  their  communications  with  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  possible  by  direct  telegraph 
cables,  to  complete  and  maintain  their  stores 
of  ammunition  and,  where  necessary,  of  pro- 
visions, and,  above  all,  to  provide  them  per- 
manently with  full  garrisons.  To  delay  until 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  completion  of  the 
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garrisons  would  be  to  offer  them  as  prizes  to 
an  energetic  enemy.  The  principle  of  em- 
ploying local  forces  for  these  garrisons  wher- 
ever trustworthy  local  troops  can  be  raised  is 
undoubtedly  sound.  Where  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  local  force,  or  where 
its  efficiency  is  doubtful,  the  garrison  must 
be  provided  out  of  Imperial  resources. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

THE   PEACE    OF    INDIA. 

A  FRENCH  statesman  lias  described  in  terms 
that  should  be  familiar  to  Englishmen  the 
mission  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  and  the 
difficulty  which  confronts  us  there.  "The 
enterprise  which  the  English  have  undertaken 
in  India  deserves  the  good  wishes  of  all  friends 
of  civilisation.  To  conduct  the  political  and 
moral  education  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a  prodigious 
task  which,  nobly  begun  with  this  century,  will 
require  for  its  entire,  fulfilment  a  succession  of 
efforts  continued  over  a  period  of  time  of  which 
the  duration  cannot  be  measured  in  advance.^ 
But  while  we  admire  the  undertaking,  we 
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cannot  avoid  an  apprehension  which  recent 
events  accumulating  from  day  to  day  more 
and  more  prove  to  be  well  founded.  Will 
England  be  able  to  finish  her  work?  Will 
peace,  the  indispensable  condition  of  its  com- 
pletion, be  allowed  her  for  the  necessary  length 
of  time  ?  Will  not  a  neighbour  come  to  inter- 
rupt and  hinder  the  execution  of  her  magnani- 
mous designs  ?  Will  not  another  Power  try 
to  replace  the  British  Government,  at  the  risk 
of  failing  where  Great  Britain's  success  gains 
the  sincere  approval  of  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  minds  ?  "  ':  It  would  be  impossible 
better  to  sketch  than  in  these  few  sentences 
the  two  parts  of  England's  mission  in  regard 
to  India.  We  have  undertaken  the  political 
and  moral  education  of  the  peoples  which 
inhabit  that  peninsula,  and  we  have  therefore 
implicitly  assumed  the  duty  of  guarding  our 

*  *  L'Inde  Anglaise,  son  etat  actuel,  son  avenir,'  par 
T.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire,  Membre  de  1'Institut, 
Senateur.  Paris,  1887,  p.  1. 
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work  against  interruption.^,  ;We  have  made 
ourselves  responsible  not  merely  for  the 
Government,  but  also  for  the  peace  of  India^ 
We  have  there  as  neighbours  two  Powers, 
China  and  Kussia,  each  of  which  is  in  some 
respect  our  rival  in  the  Old  World.  The 
internal  condition  of  China  is  such  that 
generations  may  pass  before  India  is  threatened 
by  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Far  different  is  the  case  of 
Eussia.  We  do  not  assume  on  the  part  of  the 
Tsar  or  his  advisers  any  malignant  purpose. 
But  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Eussians  to  wish 
to  replace  the  English  in  India,  that  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  attempt  to  extend 
their  possessions  into  Afghanistan,  and  to  use 
their  position  on  the  Indian  frontier  as  a  lever 
for  exerting  influence  on  our  policy  in  Europe, 
is  self-evident.  The  rapid  advance  of  Eussia 
in  the  last  few  years  from  the  Caspian  to 
Penjdeh  can  have  no  other  meaning.  That 
there  is  a  point  at  which  Great  Britain  must 
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oppose  Eussian  advance,  should  it  continue,  is 
equally  clear.  Y  Our  object  is  to  ascertain  if  we 
can  where  this^  point  lies,  to  examine  what 
would  be  the  conditions  of  a  possible  conflict, 
and  to  what  extent  the  preparations  already 
made  by  Great  Britain  are  sufficient  to  secure 
in  case  of  need  the  object  desired — the  peace 
of  IndiaT^ 

There  are  some  who  think  that  Russia  is 
advancing  within  striking  distance  of  India 
only  because  we  thwart  her  European  policy. 
We  do  not  in  Europe  take  isolated  action 
against  Russia  in  matters  of  European  concern, 
and  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  her 
designs  in  any  case  where  interference  is  not 
plainly  demanded  by  our  interest  or  our 
national  honour.  But  even  if  those  of  whom 
we  speak  are  right,  precautions  are  yet  needed, 
and  Indian  defence  must  still  be  studied. 

There  are  others  who,  while  they  admit 
that  Russia  might  wish  to  reach  India,  deny 
her  ability  to  do  it,  and  would  "  trust  to 
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the  Himalayas  and  the  deserts."  Unfortu- 
nately, our  enquiries  show  us  that  the  enter- 
prise is  in  itself  an  undertaking  which  may 
easily  become  practicable. 

In  discussing  Indian  defence,  the  first  point 
to  settle  is  the  character  of  the  British  tenure 
of  India.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  India  as  a 
conquered  country.  The  phrase  is  inaccurate 
in  both  its  terms.  India  is  not  a  country,  and 
the  English  have  not  conquered  it.  It  is  a 
continent  of  many  lands  and  many  races, 
differing  more  widely  in  soil  and  climate,  in 
race,  language,  and  institutions,  than  do  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  all  Europe.  The 
process  by  which  British  rule  has  established 
itself  has  not  been,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  that  of  breaking  the  will  and  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  native  populations,  to 
which  the  word  "  conquest "  would  properly 
apply.  On  the  contrary,  the  East  India 
Company,  originally  a  trading  corporation 
enjoying  a  monopoly,  enlisted  in  its  service 
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(in  the  first  instance  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  French)  a  body  of  Indian  soldiers.  |  At  that 
time  the  various  dynasties  which  were  preying 
upon  the  native  races  had  lost  whatever  ad- 
ministrative energy  they  had  once  possessed, 
and  the  general  anarchy  was  such  as  almost 
to  compel  the  Company  to  undertake,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  own  settlements,  the 
restoration  of  order.  |  In  the  end  the  Company 
became  the  paramount  power.  Its  agents 
were  hardly  more  alien  in  language,  race,  and 
religion  from  the  peoples  governed  than  had 
been  the  despots  whom  they  superseded,  and 
its  military  forces  were  principally  composed 
of  Indian  troops.  I  The  substitution  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  the  Company  has  changed  none 
of  these  conditions.  Its  chief  effect  has  been 
to  introduce  into  the  administration  of  India 
a  more  direct  responsibility  to  the  public 
opinion  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  in  India  no  Indian  nation,  and  the 
influence  of  Western  ideas,  which  we  call  civili- 
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sation,  has  permeated  only  the  mere  surface  at 
a  few  points  of  contact.  Moslem  and  Hindoo  ; 
Parsee,  Pathan  and  Sikh,  are  as  distinct  as 
ever.  It  is  the  innumerable  contrasts  among 
the  natives  themselves  that  makes  a  British 
administration  possible. 

The  defence  of  a  bundle  of  countries  like 
India  is  evidently  something  quite  different 
from  that  of  a  country  like  France,  which  is 
in  comparison  but  a  small  corner  of  land,  and 
which  is  inhabited  by  a  united  nation.  An 
invader  in  France  is  confronted  by  the  deter- 
mined will  of  the  whole  population.  Every 
peasant  is  an  active  enemy.  To  the  average 
Indian  peasant  a  state  of  things  in  which  his 
governors  should  be  of  the  same  blood  or  of 
the  same  language  with  himself  is  probably 
inconceivable.  That  there  should  be  any  con- 
nection between  his  own  efforts  and  the 
destiny  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives  has 
hardly  occurred  to  him. 

The   supremacy  of  the  English  rests  only 
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to  a  limited  extent  upon  their  own  superior 
force.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  divisions 
among  the  natives.  To  a  great  extent  our 
ascendancy  is  '*  moral,"  resting,  that  is.  upon 
character  and  self-confidence.  To  this  con- 
fidence the  natives  bow.  It  has  produced  in 
them  a  corresponding  belief  in  the  omnipotence 
of  Great  Britain,  ^For  a  century  the  English- 
man has  behaved  in  India  as  a  demi-god.  He 
accounts  himself  a  superior  being,  equal  in  all 
/  ^the  works  of  war  and  government  to  hundreds 
of  Indians,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
take  him  at  his  own  valuation. 

Any  weakening  of  this  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  English  or  of  the  Indians  would 
be  dangerous,  and  it  seems  certain  that  this  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation. 
The  report  has  gone  forth  in  India  that  there 
is  another  race,  the  Russian,  which  feces 
7r  British  audacity  with  an  audacity  of  its  own. 
If  this  be  true,  the  English  are  not  the 
only  demi-gods,  and  for  the  Indian  the  test 
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of  its  truth  is  rather  the  behaviour  of  the 
British  whom  he  can  observe  than  of  the 
Eussians  whom  he  cannot.  If  he  sees  that 
his  Englishmen  are  uneasy,  he  may  interpret 
it  as  a  sign  of  their  coming  doom.  He  will 
wait  until  their  time  is  up,  when  he  will 
accept  new  and  stronger  masters,  and  perhaps 
hasten  to  put  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
coming  race. 

Considerations  such  as  these  must  needs 
have  weight  in  determining  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government.  It  is  evidently  undesir- 
able to  show  signs  of  weakness  in  dealing 
with  Russia.  The  Penjdeh  incident,  opening 
as  it  did  the  prospect  of  a  possible  conflict, 
is  said  to  have  raised  in  the  Indian  mind  the 
momentous  question.  The  settlement  of  1888 
postponed  the  answer.  The  Boundary  Com- 
mission was  understood  to  have  traced  a  line 
l>eyond  which  Russia  was  not  to  advance. 

The  arrangement  carries  with  it  far-reaching 
consequences.  If  Russia  should  attempt  a 
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further  advance,  will  it  be  possible  for  Great 
Britain  to  allow  it  without  weakening  that 
moral  ascendancy  which  is  so  important  in 
India  ?  The  native  argument  will  be  that 
Russia  can  have  no  motive  for  the  attempt 
except  to  drive  back  the  British,  and  that 
they  would  never  let  themselves  be  driven 
back  unless  they  were  afraid  of  Russia.  What 
answer  can  be  given  to  this  argument  1  What 
motive,  except  a  prudence  closely  akin  to  fear, 
could  induce  a  British  Government  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  Russian  advance? 

It  is  clear  that  the  very  nature  of  the  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  India  imposes 
upon  the  statesman  charged  with  its  defence 
one  condition  which  can  never  be  violated  with 
impunity.  His  policy  must  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  weakness.  It  must  not  shift  or  change, 
it  must  not  promise  and  fail  to  perform,  it 
must  not  trim  to  circumstances ;  but  it  must 
control  circumstances  in  the  pursuit  of  an  aim 
never  lost  sight  of.  The  aim  is  peace  in  India, 
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and  unbroken  confidence  in  England's  mission. 
Confidence  is  sure  to  be  shaken  by  drawing 
back  from  a  position  once  adopted.  If  peace 
is  to  be  undisturbed  in  India,  it  is  desirable 
that  war,  if  war  ever  becomes  necessary,  should 
be  as  far  removed  from  her  borders  as 
possible. 

In  the  event  of  war  with  Eussia,  where  is 
the  struggle  to  take  place?  In  a  case  like 
this  the  theatre  of  war  is  not  necessarily  the 
district  in  dispute.  Each  side  seeks  to  reach 
the  other  in  that  quarter  where  a  blow  will 
be  most  decisive.  The  best  way  to  compel 
England  to  give  up  India  would  be  to  conquer 
the  British  Islands,  and  the  best  way  to  force 
Kussia  to  abandon  her  designs  in  the  East 
would  be  to  take  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
Of  course,  neither  of  these  things  is  practi- 
cable. 

The  most  effective  direction  actually  open 
for  a  Eussian  attack  upon  the  British  Empire 
is  that  which  leads  from  Central  Asia  to 
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India.  A  secondary  operation  would  be  the 
interruption  of  communication  between  India 
and  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  This  could 
be  carried  out  effectively  only  in  case  Russia 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  a  maritime  power 
of  the  first  rank.  Russia  herself  could  not  at 
present  touch  these  communications,  and  even 
the  Suez  route  would  be  perfectly  safe  as 
long  as  the  British  fleet  is  undefeated  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  temporary  obstruction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  would  not  prevent  the  use  of 
the  Isthmus. 

In  regard  to  the  vulnerability  of  Russia  by 
Great  Britain,  a  number  of  suggestions  have 
been  made  which  we  enumerate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  the  reasons  which  appear 
to  us  to  make  them  impracticable. 

Some  damage  might  be  inflicted  upon 
Russia  by  the  close  blockade  of  her  ports, 
but  her  land  frontiers  are  so  extensive,  and 
her  maritime  resources  so  slightly  developed, 
that  the  pressure  thus  exercised  would  amount 
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not  to  distress,  but  merely  to  inconvenience. 
It  would  certainly  not  suffice  to  bring  about 
the  abandonment  of  her  design. 

The  pet  project  of  one  school  is  to  attack 
Russia  with  an  expeditionary  force  landed  at 
some  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
No  doubt  if  Great  Britain  could  land  in 
southern  Russia  an  army  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  armies  of  European  Russia,  and  to 
inarch  to  Moscow,  this  would  be  decisive. 
But,  short  of  this,  an  attack  upon  Russia  in 
Europe  would  hardly  serve  the  purpose.  The 
Russian  army  in  Europe  counts,  on  a  peace- 
footing,  over  700,000  combatants,  while  .its 
war  strength  exceeds  two  millions,  without 
counting  non-combatants.  To  attack  these 
masses  with  even  100,000  British  troops 
would  scarcely  be  prudent. 

Another  proposal  is  to  land  an  expedi- 
tionary force  at  a  point  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  to  march  through  Tiflis 
towards  the  Caspian.  The  Russian  army  of 
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the  Caucasus  numbers  100,000  men  on  a 
peace-footing,  and  double  that  number  on 
mobilisation.  The  distance  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  (about  450  miles) 
is  longer  than  that  which  separates  the  British 
frontier  in  India  from  Kussian  Turkestan. 

Suppose  the  Kussian  force  defeated,  and 
the  English  at  the  Caspian,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  defeat  the  Eussians  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  itself,  before  their  communications 
towards  India  would  be  interrupted.  Before 
this  could  be  effected  a  decisive  battle  must 
have  been  fought  on  the  Indian  frontier.  If 
it  were  a  Eussian  victory,  the  operations  on 
the  Caspian  might  fail  to  save  India.  If 
it  were  a  defeat,  they  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  The  Eussians,  moreover,  can 
always  reinforce  their  army  in  the  Caucasus 
long  before  any  British  force  could  reach 
Tiflis,  so  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  is 
very  problematical.  No  doubt,  its  advocates 
contemplate  the  co-operation  of  the  Turkish 
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army ;  but  the  Turks  have  never  been  able 
during  the  present  century  to  conduct  offen- 
sive operations,  and  the  Eussian  frontier  in 
Armenia  is  guarded  by  fortresses  which  the 
Turks  will  certainly  never  retake.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  trustworthy  alliance  with 
Turkey  could  be  obtained  when  the  object 
was  the  defence,  not  of  Turkey,  but  of  India, 
and,  without  such  an  alliance  and  the  assured 
friendship  of  France,  the  British  forces  in  the 
Black  Sea  might  find  themselves  caught  in  a 
trap  from  which  there  would  be  no  escape. 
Moreover,  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Eussia  might  perhaps  contrive  to 
seal  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  either  at 
the  Bosphorus  or  at  the  Dardanelles. 

Still  more  impracticable  are  the  proposals 
to  land  an  expeditionary  force  at  the  Gulf  of 
Iskanderoon,  near  Cyprus,  or  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Eussian  outposts  in  Armenia  are 
over  300  miles  from  Iskanderoon,  while  the 
Transcaspian  railway  is  more  than  700  miles 
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distant  from  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Indian 
Ocean.  There  is  no  railway  and  no  good  road 
available  from  either  of  these  proposed  sea 
bases.  The  districts  to  be  traversed  are  diffi- 
cult, and  afford  no  sufficient  supplies.  It- 
would  be  simply  impossible,  operating  on 
either  of  these  lines,  to  move  a  force  into 
a  position  from  which  it  could  menace  the 
Russian  communications. 

At  Vladivostock  in  the  Pacific,  Eussia  is  un- 
doubtedly vulnerable.  A  British  fleet,  assisted 
by  an  expeditionary  force  to  be  landed,  would 
be  able  to  invest  and  in  time  destroy  the 
place.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
blow  would  be  so  severe  as  to  compel  Eussia 
to  concentrate  all  her  energies  to  avert  it, 
and  whether  she  would  not  better  defend  or 
recover  Vladivostock  by  a  resolute  attack  upon 
the  Indian  frontier.  Tempting,  therefore,  as 
is  the  plan  for  destroying  Eussian  authority 
on  the  Pacific,  in  the  event  of  war,  yet,  if  a 
Eussian  attack  on  India  is  feasible,  we  might 
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find  that  we  had  not  checked  it  by  our 
counter-move. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  mooted  for  the  indirect  defence  of  India 
by  an  attack  upon  Kussia's  communications  or 
by  a  counter-attack  in  Europe  or  Asia  are 
either  impracticable  or  highly  doubtful  in 
themselves.  They  all  have  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  dispersing  the  British  forces. 
The  only  remaining  course,  is  the  direct 
defence  of  India  upon  her  own  borders. 

The  specific  military  task  of  the  British 
Empire  can  now  be  clearly  defined.  On  the 
north-west  border  of  India  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  has  become  conterminous  with 
that  of  a  great  military  Power  which  may  at 
any  time  become  aggressive.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  ready  to  repel  the  attack  if  it  should  be 
made.  The  conflict  must  be  fought  out  in  the 
debateable  border-lands.  It  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  theatre  of  war,  because  in 
none  would  success  be  assured,  or  a  decisive 
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result  be  obtained.  It  cannot  be  transferred 
to  India  without  the  abandonment  of  large 
districts  already  under  British  rule,  and  with- 
out the  inevitable  loss  of  influence  which  such 
a  step  would  entail.  To  concentrate  in  time 
in  these  border-lands  in  a  suitable  position  a 
force  sufficient  to  ensure  success  must  be  the 
prime  object  of  British  military  administration. 
All  other  military  ends  are  subordinate,  and 
consist  either  in  supplements  to  the  action  of 
the  Navy,  or  in  provision  for  the  possibility 
of  its  failure. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NORTH-WEST   FRONTIER. 

No  judgment  concerning  the  defence  of  India 
can  be  formed  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  region  in  which  operations 
might  take  place.  Not  that  geography  is  the 
only  factor  in  the  problem.  Other  elements 
have  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  political 
conditions  already  touched  upon,  and  the 
forces  available,  which  remain  to  be  examined 
hereafter.  But  without  geography  neither 
political  nor  strategical  wisdom  can  go  far. 

Unfortunately,  in  regard  to  the  countries 
with  which  Indian  defence  has  to  deal,  it  is 
impossible  to  refer  to  well-known  text-books 
or  maps.  There  are  no  text-books,  and  all  but 
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the  most  recent  maps  are  untrustworthy.  Ac- 
curate knowledge  of  many  of  the  districts  has 
not  been  acquired  until  a  date  so  recent  that 
it  is  embodied  in  no  atlas,  and  in  no  generally 
accessible  map.  Our  investigation,  therefore, 
cannot  proceed  except  with  the  aid  of  a  hither- 
to unwritten  chapter  of  geography.  We  must 
either  abandon  our  search  or  must  place  before 
our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  countries  between 
India  and  the  Kussian  border. 

The  Indian  frontier  in  this  direction  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  straight  line  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  Kashmir  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  a  distance  of  about  1000  miles. 
To  the  east  of  this  line  lies  India,  where 
England  has  a  mission  to  fulfil,  of  which  the 
prime  condition  is  peace.  To  the  west  of  it 
lies  the  region  where  that  peace  may  be  chal- 
lenged, and  where  it  must  be  secured. 

The  first  thing  to  realise  is  the  size  of  this 
border-land.  It  extends  from  the  Oxus  on  the 
north  to  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  south,  a 
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distance  of  800  miles,  that  is,  as  far  as  from 
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Paris  to  Dantzig  or  Buda-Pesth.      From  the 
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Persian  frontier  between  Mashad  and  Herat 
to  the  boundary  of  Kashmir,  is  over  700 
miles ;  farther,  that  is,  than  from  Venice  to 
Copenhagen.  The  northern  edge  of  Kashmir 
is  240  miles  from  Attock,  and  from  Attock 
a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
measures  650  miles.  No  European  country 
except  Kussia  offers  dimensions  such  as 
these. 

A  line  drawn  from  Sukkur  on  the  Indus 
(500  miles  below  Attock)  to  Herat,  roughly 
divides  the  whole  region  into  two  halves,  a 
southern  and  a  north-eastern,  which  it  is 
convenient  to  treat  separately. 

In  the  southern  section  mountains  run  due 
north  from  the  sea  at  Karachi  to  Quetta  and 
the  Khwaja  Amran.  "West  of  these  ranges 
the  southern  part  of  the  section  is  a  plateau 
of  which  the  ridges  run  east  and  west.  The 
northern  part  of  it  is  a  huge  plain  desert 
except  upon  the  banks  of  the  Helmand 

The  north-eastern  section  is  all  mountains. 
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It  does  indeed  include  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  a  somewhat 
wider  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  ;  but 
with  these  small  exceptions,  the  whole  space 
between  Indus  and  Oxus  is  a  mass  of  tangled 
mountains,  surpassing  in  every  dimension  all 
that  merely  European  experience  would  enable 
us  to  conceive.  The  mountains  of  Kashmir 
are  higher  than  the  Pyrenees  piled  upon  the 
Alps.  The  ranges  which  end  to  the  east  of 
Herat,  and  of  which  only  the  lower  offshoots 
protect  that  city,  are  what  the  Pyrenees  would 
be  if  they  were  flanked  on  each  side  by  several 
other  chains  of  equal  mass  and  elevation. 
The  range  that  looks  down  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Indus  carries  its  peaks  in  the  north  to 
the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  in  the  centre  to 
that  of  the  Maladetta,  and  even  where 
towards  Sukkur  it  dies  away  in  compara- 
tively trifling  hills,  the  last  tiny  spur  is 
equal  in  mass  and  height  to  the  whole 
Snowdon  range. 
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The  principal  valley  in  this  mountain  region 
is  that  of  Kabul,  an  oval  basin  about  the  size 
of  Derbyshire,  with  its  longer  axis  from  north 
to  south.  The  valley  bottom  is  over  5000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  the  mountain  walls  are 
5000  or  6000  ft.  above  the  plain.  This 
valley  is  prolonged  towards  the  north-east  by 
that  of  Panjshir,  which  runs  up  to  the  Hindu 
Kush  at  the  Khawak  Pass.  To  the  south  the 
Kabul  valley  is  connected  by  several  roads 
over  low  spurs  of  the  hills  with  Ghazni,  and 
from  Ghazni  the  valley  extends  without 
a  break  to  Kalat-i-Ghilzai  and  the  plain 
of  Kandahar.  This  long  series  of  valleys, 
which  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
Kabul-Kandahar  depression,  is  the  most 
obvious  natural  dividing  line  through  the 
mountains. 

A  second  depression  runs  from  Kabul  to 
Peshawar,  following  roughly  the  line  of  the 
Kabul  river.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south,  at 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  the  river, 
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by  the  Safed  Koh  or  White  Mountains,  which 
send  their  spurs  at  both  ends  of  the  valley  up 
to  and  across  the  river,  which  has  cut  through 
them  in  a  gorge.  In  the  plain  between  these 
spurs  lies  Jalalabad,  from  which  roads  lead 
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over  the  spurs  by  the  Khaibar  or  Tartara 
Passes  to  Peshawar,  and  by  the  Lataband  or 
the  Jagdalak  and  Haft  Passes  to  Kabul. 
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Just  below  Jalalabad,  the  Kabul  river 
receives  a  tributary  from  the  north-east,  the 
river  Chitral.  This  stream  rises  only  10 
miles  south  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Oxus,  to 
which  for  50  miles  it  runs  parallel,  separated 
only  by  a  single  chain  of  peaks.  It  then 
turns  south-westward,  and  flows  for  200  miles 
along  a  deep  valley  between  two  spurs  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  which  accompany  it  almost  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kabul.  To  the  north  of 
Jalalabad,  between  the  rivers  of  Panjshir  and 
of  Chitral,  the  country  known  as  Kafristan 
is  unexplored,  although  it  has  been  visited, 
under  difficulties,  by  Dr.  Kobertson,  Mr. 
Kitchen,  and  Mr.  McNair,  with  surveying 
parties. 

The  Chitral  river  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by 
an  unbroken  wall  of  mountains,  behind  which 
(to  the  east)  lie  in  the  north  the  valleys  of 
Yasin  and  Gilgit,  pouring  their  waters  east- 
ward to  the  Indus,  and  in  the  south  the 
valleys  of  Panjkora  and  Swat,  which  send 
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their  streams  southwards  to  the  Kabul  river 
near  Peshawar.  The  whole  country  between 
the  Indus,  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  Kafristan  is 
extremely  rugged.  The  peaks,  ranging  from 
18,000  to  25,000  ft.,  are  wrapped  in  perpetual 
snow ;  the  valleys  are  deep  and  narrow,  the 
passes  few  and  high.  There  is  no  fertile  area 
where  a  considerable  town  could  grow,  and 
no  district  in  which  a  large  force  could  find 
food  or  ; shelter.  There  are  no  cart-roads, 
and  few,  if  any,  roads  passable  by  laden 
mules. 

The  water-parting  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
river  of  Chitral  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  the  most  northerly  chain  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  overlooks  the  Pamir  plateau  ("  the 
roof  of  the  world  "  ),  a  square  table-land  level 
with  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  enclosed  by  the 
two  streams  which,  rising  at  its  south-eastern 
corner,  flow,  the  one  along  its  southern  and 
western  sides,  the  other  round  its  eastern  and 
northern  sides,  to  meet  at  its  north-western 
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corner  and  to  form  the  main  stream  of  the 
Oxus. 

The  Hindu  Rush  follows  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  Pamir  as  far  as  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  plateau.  Then,  at  the  Nuksan 
Pass,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Hindu  Kush  turns 
west-south-west,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
in  a  straight  line  for  550  miles,  forming  the 
watershed  and  the  line  of  the  highest  peaks, 
which  are  grouped  as  they  proceed  westward 
under  various  names,  and  end  with  the  Koh-i- 
Wala,  80  miles  south-east  of  Herat.  The 
Nuksan  Pass  is  16,500  ft.  high,  and  the  last 
peak  of  the  Koh-i-Wala  11,600.  For  250 
miles  westward  of  the  Nuksan  Pass  the  water- 
shed line  nowhere,  even  at  the  passes,  falls 
below  11,600  ft. 

Between  the  Nuksan  and  Khawak  Passes, 
the  Hindu  Kush  is  really  unknown.  Its 
southern  spurs  fill  up  Kafristan.  Its  northern 
spurs  jut  out  nearly  200  miles,  forcing  the 
Oxus  to  bend  away  to  the  north.  The  hill 
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country  between  the  main  chain  and  this  bend 
of  the  Oxus  is  Badakshan,  with  Faizabad  for 
its  chief  town. 

South  of  the  Safed  Koh,  and  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Kabul-Kandahar  depression,  lies 
a  border-land  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  mountains  here  have  the  shape  of  the 
figure  5,  the  horizontal  top-stroke  being  the 
Safed  Koh,  and  the  point  at  the  lower  end 
being  the  summit  of  Takatu,  11,000  ft.  high, 
near  Quetta.  The  short  perpendicular  line  re- 
presents a  row  of  peaks  from  14,000  ft.  high  in 
the  north  to  13,000  in  the  south.  The  curve 
may  be  divided  into  two  halves,  meeting  at 
Fort  Munro,  where  the  hills  approach  nearest 
to  the  Indus  (at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan).  In  the 
middle  of  the  northern  half  rise  the  peaks  of 
Solomon's  Throne  (Takht-i-Suliman),  11,000  ft, 
high,  opposite  Dera  Ismail  Khan  on  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  them,  nearer  to  the 
corner,  the  still  higher  peaks  of  Kanigurum, 
Between  Fort  Munro  and  Takatu  no  peaks 
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reach    8000    ft.,  but   many  ranges    here  run 
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parallel,   following   the   general   line   of    the 
curve. 
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The  rivers  of  this  figure  5  recpire  special 
attention.  In  the  corner  where  the  horizontal 
and  perpendicular  lines  meet  (between  the 
Peiwar  and  Shutargardan  Passes),  rises  the 
Kuram,  which  flows  south-eastward  (parallel 
to  the  curve)  to  the  Indus  opposite  Mianwali. 
On  the  Kuram  lie  Kuram  Fort,  Thai,  and 
Bannu,  above  which  town  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  of  Khost,  a  valley  in  the  corner  where 
the  perpendicular  line  meets  the  curve. 

All  the  other  rivers  rise  west  of  the  moun 
tains,  in  the  space  enclosed  by  the  curve,  which 
is  a  table-land  little  higher  than  the  Kabul- 
Kandahar  depression,  and  is  overlooked  by 
the  curved  rim,  which  the  rivers  pierce,  form- 
ing passes  named  after  them.  The  chief  of 
these  streams  are  the  Tochi,  rising  west  of  the 
Kanigurum  mountains,  winding  round  their 
northern  base  to  join  the  Kuram,  close  to  the 
Indus,  and  the  Gumal,  which  passes  north  of 
the  Takht-i-Suliman  to  join  the  Indus  below 
Dera  Ismail. 
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The  Gumal  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
three  chief  streams  of  the  highland  plateau, 
one  from  the  north-west,  a  second  from  the 
west,  and  the  third,  the  most  important,  called 
the  Zhob,  from  the  south-west.  Between  the 
Takht-i-Suliman  and  Fort  Munro  the  streams 
which  emerge  from  the  hills  near  Vihoa  and 
Mangrotah  form  passes  called  after  those 
towns.  The  waters  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  curve  flow  south-westwards  towards  Sibi, 
and  join  the  Nari,  which  runs  due  south- 
wards towards  the  Indus,  but  dries  up  before 
reaching  it. 

Between  the  upward  curve  of  the  southern 
Sulimans  and  the  north  and  south  range 
Karachi- Quetta  lies  the  plain  of  Kachhi,  from 
which  the  Harnai  and  Bolan  Passes  lead 
through  the  meeting  of  the  two  ranges  to 
Quetta  and  the  small  plain  of  Pishin.  This 
little  plain  is  separated  from  the  plain  of 
Kandahar  (or  of  the  great  desert)  by  the 
Khwaja  Amran  range,  through  which  the  Lora 
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empties  the  waters  of  Pishin  into  the  desert, 
where  they  form  a  swamp. 

The  Indus  at  Attock  enters  a  region  of 
hills,  through  which  it  passes  in  a  long  gorge 
to  Kalabagh,  80  miles  to  the  south.  From 
Kalabagh  to  the  sea  it  flows  through  a  plain 
in  which  its  bed  is  wide  and  shifting.  In 
the  summer  freshets  its  volume  of  water  is 
eleven  times  as  great  as  in  winter.  Thus, 
during  the  summer  it  is  a  torrent  in  the  gorge 
and  a  flood  in  the  plains.  In  winter  it  is  often 
so  shallow  as  to  be  difficult  of  navigation. 
Permanent  bridges  are  impracticable,  except 
where  the  banks  are  fixed  and  firm,  that  is, 
at  Attock,  at  Kushalgarh  (35  miles  south  of 
Attock),  where  however  there  is  no  bridge, 
and  at  Sukkur.  The  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
Indus  is  almost  entirely  desert. 

The  Kabul-Kandahar  depression  has  its 
northern  end  at  the  Khawak  Pass  (11,600  ft.) 
crossing  the  main  watershed.  To  the  west  of 
the  Khawak  Pass  the  mountains  form  a  pear- 
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shaped  group  400  miles  long  and  250  miles 
wide,  of  which  the  watershed  line  is  the  long 
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axis,  the  stalk  being  at  the  Khawak  Pass,  and 
the  base  at  the  Koh-i-Wala.  One  side  of  the 
pear  overlooks  the  Kabul-Kandahar  depression, 
the  other  side  fronts  the  plain  of  the  Oxus. 
In  the  narrow  part  of  the  pear  the  peaks 
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average  15,000  ft.  :  in  its  broader  part  they 
almost  all  attain  to  11,000  but  seldom  ex- 
ceed 12,000  ft. 

Formidable  as  it  seems,  this  mountain  tract 
is  not  impassable.  It  is  divided  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  long  axis  by  a  continuous  series 
of  valleys  running  east  and  west,  and  con- 
nected by  practicable  though  not  easy  passes. 
The  Ghorband  valley  opens  at  its  lower 
(eastern)  end  into  that  of  Kabul  at  Charikar. 
To  the  west  it  is  joined  by  the  Shibar  Pass 
to  the  vale  of  Bamian.  Other  passes  join 
the  vale  of  Bamian  to  that  of  the  Balkh-ab, 
and  this  to  that  of  the  Hari  Rud,  the  river 
of  Herat.  Thus  the  Herat-Bamian-Ghorband 
depression  runs  across  the  country  east  and 
west  to  meet  that  of  Kandahar  and  Kabul 
north  of  the  latter  city. 

From  all  these  east  and  west  valleys  there 
are  roads  for  horse  and  foot,  but  not  for 
carts,  leading  through  or  over  the  mountains 
to  the  plain  at  Kunduz,  Tashkurgan  (Khulm), 
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Mazar-i- Sharif  (Balkh),  and  Maimana.  Each 
of  these  roads  has,  however,  several  ranges 
to  cross  before  reaching  the  plain. 

South  of  the  Herat-Bamian  valleys  and  of 
the  watershed  chain  the  country  is  unexplored. 
Its  valleys  (inhabited  by  Hazara  tribes)  run 
towards  the  south-west,  carrying  the  waters  of 
the  Helmand  and  its  tributaries,  which  even- 
tually form  a  lake  or  marsh  in  the  desert  of 
Seistan. 

There  is  a  direct  road  from  Kabul  by  the 
Unai  Pass  to  the  upper  Helmand,  and  thence 
either  by  the  Irak  Pass  to  Bamian  or  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  to  the  valley 
of  the  Hari  Eud  and  Herat.  Along  this  last- 
named  route  especially,  great  pains  were  spent 
by  the  Afghans  in  1885  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  roads.  There  is  also  a  road  from  the 
Hazarajat  or  upper  Helmand  valley  to  Ghazni. 

The  difficulty  of  all  the  routes  which  have 
been  referred  to  arises  rather  from  their  length 
and  from  their  character  as  defiles  than  from 
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their  height.  One  road,  the  best  known,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample.  It  is  that  from  Tash- 
kurgan  (Khulm)  by  Bamian  to  Kabul.  Upon 
this  route  there  are  no  less  than  ten  passes,  of 
which  the  more  important  from  north  to  south 
are  the  Kisil  (9000  ft.),  the  Kara  (10,500), 
leading  to  the  valley  of  Kamard,  the  Dendan 
Shikan  (9000),  leading  to  the  valley  of  Saighan, 
the  Ak  Kobat  (11,000),  leading  to  Bamian,  the 
Great  Irak  (13,000)  over  the  watershed  line, 
and  the  Unai  (11,000). 

According  to  Dr.  Javorski,  who  crossed 
them  all  twice,  none  of  these  passes  is 
really  difficult,  though  the  Dendan  Shikan 
and  the  Kara  are  "most  uncomfortable." 
Not  one  of  them  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  the  highest  is  snow-clad  only 
from  December  to  March.  North  of  Bamian 
there  are  three  places  where  the  road  runs 
for  several  miles  through  a  deep  chink  in 
the  rocks,  between  which  there  is  now  and 
then  not  ^enough  room  for  two  horsemen  to 
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pass  one  another.  Under  such  conditions 
there  can  be  no  wheeled  transport.  But  horse 
and  foot  find  little  •  difficulty,  provided  they 
are  unopposed.  In  the  mountains,  however, 
no  sustenance  can  be  found,  except  for  small 
parties. 

The  roads  from  Kandahar  to  Herat  skirt 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  are  practicable 
for  wheeled  vehicles,  as  are  also  those  from 
Kandahar  to  Kabul,  and  from  Kabul  to 
Peshawar. 

The  Kussian  frontier  at  present  runs  from 
Zulficar,  on  the  Hari  Eud,  100  miles  from 
Herat,  to  Khamiab  on  the  Oxus.  Thence 
it  follows  the  line  of  the  Oxus  as  far  as  the 
east  of  Badakshan,  and  then  runs  across  the 
Pamir  plateau.  The  south-western  part  of 
the  Pamir,  comprising  the  districts  of  Shignan 
and  Wakhan,  is  Afghan.  The  south-eastern 
portions  are  Chinese. 

A  Eussian  statesman  proposing  to  himself 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  power  in  India, 
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would  examine  the  countries  which  have  now 
been  described  with  a  view  to  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  convenient  direction  for 
the  advance.  We  may  attempt  to  follow  his 
analysis. 

The  routes  on  the  Eussian  left,  leading 
from  the  Pamir  through  Chitral  and  Gilgit, 
are  so  difficult  that  until  recent  events 
it  had  been  the  habit  to  leave  them  out  of 
consideration.  They  could  never,  it  was 
thought,  be  used  for  bodies  of  troops,  so 
long  as  the  Russian  frontier  was  not  advanced 
to  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  Russians  have 
shewn  by  their  recent  action  that  they  attach 
importance  to  this  region.  While  it  is  true 
that  only  small  bodies  can  move  by  these 
mountain  routes,  it  is  equally  true  that  such 
small  bodies  are  enough  to  conquer  the 
natives,  as  our  Gilgit  force  has  proved.  When 
a  district  of  this  sort  has  been  occupied,  it 
becomes  a  safe  road  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
occupied  area,  so  that  many  small  bodies  may 
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be  passed  through  in  succession,  and,  if  there 
is  a  suitable  place  for  their  collection,  an  army 
can  thus  be  pushed  on  by  degrees. 

On  the  Eussian  right  there  is  the  route 
Penjdeh,  Herat,  Kandahar,  Sukkur.  Suppos- 
ing a  Kussian  army  to  reach  Sukkur,  it  would 
still  be  far  from  the  centres  of  Indian  life. 
In  front  would  be  the  Indian  desert,  and  the 
army,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  march,  would 
have  still  either  to  cross  the  desert  towards 
Gujerat  and  Bombay,  or  to  march  up  the 
Sutlej  to  Lahore  and  Delhi. 

From  the  Russian  centre  there  is  the  alter- 
native route  through  Afghan  Turkestan  and 
Kabul.  The  distance  from  the  Oxus  east  or 
west  of  Badakshan  by  Kabul  to  Attock  is  no 
greater  than  that  from  Penjdeh  to  Kandahar. 
A  Eussian  army  at  Attock  would  be  only  a 
few  marches  from  Lahore,  and  separated  by 
no  great  natural  obstacle  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  which  contain  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  India. 
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As  regards  the  effectiveness  of  the  blow, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two 
directions.  An  army  crossing  the  Indus  at 
Sukkur  would  be  striking  the  air.  An  army 
advancing  from  Attock  would  be  striking  at 
the  heart  of  India. 

On  the  northern  route,  once  the  Indus  is 
crossed,  the  country  is  populous,  the  density  of 
the  population  increasing  with  the  advance. 
But  between  Sukkur  and  Delhi  or  Gujerat  lies 
the  most  sparsely  populated  region  of  India. 
In  a  populous  district,  a  moving  army  can 
almost  always  find  food  enough  for  the  short 
period  of  its  passage,  but  where  there  is  no 
population  there  are  no  supplies.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  southern  route,  the  army  must 
carry  with  it  or  draw  from  its  base  supplies  to 
last  until  Gujerat  or  Lahore  has  been  reached. 
But  no  army  can  thus  supply  itself  when  the 
length  of  its  march  is  1000  miles.  The  con- 
templated operation  from  Penjdeh  by  Kandahar 
and  Sukkur  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
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From  the  Oxus  opposite  to  Balkh,  Khulm, 
and  Kunduz  to  the  Indus  near  Attock,  the 
distance  is  about  400  miles.  Wheeled  trans- 
port is  practicable  only  from  the  Kabul  valley 
to  the  Indus.  Would  it  be  possible  for  this 
distance  to  be  traversed  by  an  army  of,  say, 
50,000  men? 

The  force  would  no  doubt  be  subdivided 
into  several  columns,  to  cross  by  different 
routes  the  main  watershed  range,  and  to  con- 
verge at  Kabul.  Even  then  the  difficulties 
would  be  immense.  In  1880,  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  marched  a  force  of  7000  combatants 
from  Kandahar  to  Kabul,  and  later  in  the 
year  Sir  Frederick  Koberts  marched  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar  with  10,000  combatants. 
The  distance  is  about  300  miles,  and  in  each 
case  the  column  was  relieved  of  all  superfluous 
weight.  Yet  in  the  first  case  6000  and  in 
the  second  case  8000  transport  animals  were 
required.  In  the  operation  contemplated,  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  would  need  to  be  drawn 
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from  beyond  the  Oxus.  The  Kabul  valley 
would  not  supply  the  army  for  more  than  a 
few  days,  and  the  many  high  passes  would 
greatly  add  to  the  difficulties.  The  move- 
ment can,  therefore,  hardly  be  regarded  as 
practicable. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  advance  of  a 
Russian  army  from  the  present  frontier,  either 
by  Herat  and  Kandahar,  or  by  Kabul,  for  the 
invasion  of  India,  is  not  a  practicable  opera- 
tion. The  leap  is  too  great. 

Such  a  leap  is,  however,  hardly  consonant 
with  the  traditions  of  Russian  policy,  which 
point  to  a  more  gradual  advance,  by  easy 
stages  and  with  long  intervals  of  fresh  pre- 
paration. The  successive  stages  of  this  move- 
ment are  clearly  indicated  by  geographical 
conditions. 

The  line  from  Herat  to  Bamian,  north 
of  the  Koh-i-Baba,  and  thence  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  forms  a  first 
goal.  The  distances  are  nowhere  excessive. 
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The  advanced  posts  have  lateral  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  and  are  covered  in 
their  front  by  the  high  snow-clad  ranges.  An 
occupation  of  this  line  for  a  few  years  would 
admit  of  the  preparation  of  roads  behind  it,  of 
the  accumulation  of  stores,  and  of  the  fortifica- 
tion of  important  points.  The  Kussians,  and 
their  English  friends,  have  continually  pro- 
posed to  us  a  partition  of  Afghanistan  which 
would  bring  them  to  this  line  of  frontier. 

A  second  advance,  to  be  undertaken  perhaps 
after  some  years*  delay,  if  we  had  not  entered 
Kabul  at  all  risks,  would  lead  to  the  Kabul- 
Kandahar  depression.  It  might  be  sub- 
divided by  a  pause  in  the  Panjshir,  Ghorband, 
and  Helmand  valleys. 

From  the  Kabul-Kandahar  line  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indus  would  be  the 
third  stage. 

The  advance  of  the  Russian  Power  to 
within  sight  of  the  Indus  would  not  make 
the  defence  of  India  impossible.  But  it  would 
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render  necessary  a  high  state  of  military 
preparation  and  elaborate  frontier  defences, 
such  as  exist,  for  example,  in  France  and  in 
Germany.  This  would  be  an  intolerable  bur- 
den upon  Indian  finance,  and  the  perpetual 
clanger  of  serious  attack  would  undermine  the 
confidence  in  British  rule,  and  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  England's  work  in  India.  Accordingly, 
successive  governments  have  refused  to  admit 
the  hypothesis,  and  have  taken  measures  to 
prevent  its  realisation.  Promises  of  help 
against  Eussian  attack  have  been  given  to 
the  rulers  of  Kabul,  and  the  position  of  Quetta 
has  been  occupied  and  fortified  and  connected 
by  roads  and  railways  with  Karachi,  and  with 
the  line  from  Ferozpore  to  Peshawar.  The 
railway  has  been  carried  beyond  Quetta, 
through  the  Khwaja  Amran  range  to  the  edge 
of  the  Kandahar  plain. 

The  object  of  these  measures  is  to  close 
against  a  Kussian  army  the  roads  from  Herat 
to  Sukkur,  and  from  Herat  by  Kandahar  to 
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Kabul.  A  British  force  in  the  Kandahar  plain 
would  dispute  the  Russian  advance  either  way. 
It  could  always  anticipate  the  Russians  at 
Kandahar.  This  value  of  Quetta  depends  of 
course  upon  the  presence  there  of  a  force 
sufficient  to  form,  besides  the  garrison  of  the 
fortress,  a  strong  field  army.  The  Indian 
forces  at  present  can,  with  the  addition  of  six 
battalions  from  beyond  the  sea,  dispose  for 
this  purpose  of  two  army  corps  (70,000  men), 
a  number  equal  to  any  that  the  Russians  from 
their  present  frontier  could  move  forwards 
towards  Kandahar. 

A  Russian  advance  through  Herat  is  there- 
fore in  present  conditions  impracticable,  except 
to  a  point  short  of  Kandahar,  say  to  Girishk, 
where  the  Herat-Kandahar  road  crosses  the 
Helmand.  Nor  can  the  Russians  use  the  road 
from  Herat  through  Kandahar  to  Kabul. 

What  Russia  might  undertake  from  her 
present  frontier  is  an  advance  to  Herat  and 
Kabul.  The  natural  stages  of  such  a  move, 
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which  might  be  taken  either  all  at  once,  or 
after  successive  pauses,  are :  first  to  Herat, 
Maimana,  Mazar-i-Sherif,  Tashkurgan,  Kunduz 
and  Faizabad ;  secondly,  from  this  line  up  to 
the  watershed  along  its  whole  length ;  and 
thirdly,  from  the  watershed  line  to  Kabul. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
Indian  Government  cannot  safely  allow  a 
Russian  garrison  to  enter  and  hold  Kabul, 
because  such  a  state  of  things  would  shake 
the  moral  foundations  of  the  British  power  in 
India.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a 
Russian  occupation  of  Kabul  can  be  prevented 
if  even  the  first  stage  of  the  advance  just 
described  has  been  effected  without  English 
counter-action  or  counter-preparation.  The 
question,  to  be  fairly  answered,  involves  some 
inquiry  into  the  local  political  conditions. 

The  kingdom  of  Kabul  is,  properly  speaking, 
confined  to  a  small  area — a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  90  miles  from  the  city.  Its  limits 
are  Jalalabad,  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  upper  Hel- 
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mand  (only  60  miles  from  Kabul),  and  Ghazni.* 
Within  this  area,  the  people  are  mainly  of  one 
race,  language,  and  religion.  The  kings  of 
Kabul,  supported  by  this  population,  have  been 
able  to  assert  a  suzerainty  over  the  districts 
of  Kandahar,  Herat,  and  the  Oxus  valley  or 
Afghan  Turkestan.  But  their  authority,  ex- 
cept at  Kandahar,  has  always  been  pre- 
carious, resting  upon  garrisons  of  their  own 
troops. 

The   district  of   Kandahar  is  inhabited  by 

*  The  limit  of  Afghanistan  proper  is  the  snow-line 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Koh-i-Baba.  But  between 
the  two  ranges  is  a  break,  which  allows  of  two  roads 
(the  Irak  and  Shibar  Passes)  into  Bamian,  to  which 
valley  access  from  the  north  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Accordingly,  a  strong  Afghan  ruler  opposed  to  a  weak 
ruler  at  Kunduz  and  Mazar-i-Sharif  has  usually 
asserted  authority  in  Bamian,  and  sometimes  in 
Saighan  and  Kamard.  In  1840  the  farthest  point 
occupied  by  British  forces  was  Bajgah,  in  Kamard. 
Bamian,  Saighan,  and  Kamard  are  all  accessible  from 
oast  and  west.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
Russians,  once  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  would  turn  and 
secure  Kamard,  Saighan,  and  Bamian,  and  that  their 
outposts  would  reach  to  the  Irak  and  Shibar  Passes. 
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Duranis,  and  between  Kalat-i-Ghilzai  and 
Kabul  are  spread  Ghilzai  tribes,  both  Duranis 
and  Ghilzais  being  akin  to  the  Yusufzais  of 
the  Kabul  region.  Tribes  akin  to  the  Yusuf- 
zais, Duranis,  and  Ghilzais,  and  known  in 
general  as  Pathans,  inhabit  the  whole  country 
between  the  Kabul-Kandahar  line  and  the 
Indus.  They  are  independent  clans,  with  no 
overlord,  living  in  perpetual  feud  with  one 
another.  The  basin  of  the  Helmand,  so  far 
as  it  lies  in  the  mountains,  is  inhabited  by 
Hazaras,  a  Mongol  race  who  mix  little  with 
the  Afghans,  and  of  whom  and  of  whose 
country  little  is  known.  North  of  Herat  live 
tribes  who  are  as  much  Turkoman  as  Afghan, 
and  the  whole  country  north  of  the  watershed 
is  Afghan  by  government  and  by  garrison 
rather  than  by  race. 

Eastern  Baluchistan  from  the  Bolan  Pass 
southwards  is  inhabited  by  tribes  resembling 
the  Pathans,  whose  overlord  in  past  times  was 
the  Khan  of  Kalat.  The  Baluchis  for  many 
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years   have   acknowledged   the   suzerainty  of 
the  Government  of  India, 

The  whole  country  north  of  the  Baluch 
desert  and  of  the  Bolan  line  may  be  said  to 
fall  politically  into  three  groups  :  the  Pathan 
tribes  ;  the  kingdom  of  Kabul  with  Kandahar 
(Afghanistan  proper) ;  and  the  dependencies 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  the  Hazaras  of  the 
hills,  the  district  of  Herat,  and  Afghan 
Turkestan. 

The  dependencies  can  be  expected  to  make 
no  resistance  of  their  own  to  conquest  or 
annexation.  If  the  Afghan  garrisons  were 
expelled,  and  Russian  or  English  garrisons 
took  their  place,  the  populations  here  would 
acquiesce  in  the  change  so  long  as  the  new 
rule  was  not  more  oppressive  than  the  old  one. 

Among  the  Pathans  each  clan  has  its  chief, 
whose  rule  is  limited  by  the  assembly  of 
headmen.  Sometimes  a  group  of  clans  has 
a  higher  chief,  who  among  the  independent 
clans  is  elected.  The  British  Government,  by 
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judicious  dealing  with  the  chiefs  and  councils, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  force,  has  in  recent 
years  acquired  a  paramount  influence  over  the 
tribes  not  merely  of  the  Bolan  and  Harnai 
Passes,  but  of  all  the  districts  between  the 
Indus,  Pishin,  and  the  Zhob  or  southern 
affluent  of  the  Gumal  river.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  | adoption  of  the  same  policy 
British  influence  could  without  great  difficulty 
be  extended  right  up  to  the  watershed  of  the 
-Indus,  throughout  the  whole  region  south  of 
the  Safed  Koh. 

There  is  a  current  belief,  amounting  almost 
to  a  superstition,  that  Afghanistan  proper 
is  an  especially  invincible  region,  owing 
partly  to  its  mountainous  surroundings  and 
partly  to  a  love  of  independence  peculiar  to 
the  Afghans,  who  are  thought  of  as  blood- 
thirsty, cruel,  and  treacherous  beyond  or- 
dinary mortals. 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  evidence 
bears  out  none  of  these  opinions.  The 
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Afghans   no   doubt  have  the  insensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  enemies  that  is  com- 
mon to   their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  and 
perhaps   to   all   Eastern   races.     Their   views 
of  the    extent  to  which   deceit   is  admissible 
in   war   are   those  of  Murat  rather   than    of 
Wellington.     But  they  are  manly,  hospitable, 
and  courteous.      Mr.  Charles  Masson  lived  in 
Kabul  as  a  visitor  for  several  years  prior  to  the 
diplomatic  mission  of  the  infatuated  Burnes, 
who  brought  about  the  first  Afghan  war.     Mr. 
Masson's  account  of  the  people  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  value,  for  no  other  European  has 
ever  had  the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.       "  There   are   few   places,"   he   wrote, 
"  where   a   stranger   so  soon  feels  himself  at 
home  and  becomes  familiar  with  all  classes  as 
at  Kabul.    There  can  be  none  where  all  classes 
so  much  respect  his  claim  to  civility  and  so 
much  exert  themselves  to  promote  his  satisfac- 
tion and  amusement."     No  doubt  it  has  been 
difficult   since    1839    for   an   Englishman    to 
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follow  Mr.  Masson's  example,  and  to  live  at 
Kabul  unmolested. 

In  1838-9  the  Indian  Government  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  country  and  to  set  up  an 
unpopular  king,  whom  Macnaghten  and  Burnes 
made  ridiculous.  The  garrison  left  at  Kabul 
was  too  weak  to  overcome  resistance,  was 
itself  attacked  and  besieged,  and  its  com- 
manders committed  the  incredible  folly  of 
negotiating  for  their  retreat.  The  Afghans,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  negotiated  only  to  get  the 
force  into  their  power,  and  destroyed  it  before 
it  could  reach  Jalalabad.  But  they  took  care 
of  the  ladies  and  officers  who  were  their 
prisoners,  who  suffered  no  unreasonable  hard- 
ships. Before  the  conduct  of  the  Afghans  can 
be  held  to  prove  them  specially  treacherous  or 
bloodthirsty,  it  ought  to  be  settled  whether 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  English  did  not 
afford  them  some  justification. 

The  bravery  of  the  Afghans  is  admitted,  yet 
four  times  the  country  has  been  invaded  and 

L  2 
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temporarily  held  by  very  small  forces.  The 
invading  army  of  1838—9  numbered  14,500 
men,  of  whom  hardly  more  than  half  entered 
the  Kabul  district.  The  force  destroyed  in  the 
passes  numbered  about  3000,  of  whom  500 
were  Europeans.  The  second  invasion,  of 
1842,  was  executed  with  8000  men  from 
Jalalabad,  and  about  3000  from  Kandahar. 
The  force  which  in  1879  marched  from  the 
Kuram  valley  to  Kabul,  and  maintained  itself 
there  during  the  winter  and  spring  against  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Afghans,  hardly 
amounted  to  8000  men,  of  whom  only  a 
portion  were  Europeans.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  war  of  1879-80  as  many  as  55,000  men 
(16,000  Europeans)  were  employed.  But  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  Khyber,  Kuram,  and  Bolan 
routes  through  the  lands  of  the  frontier 
Pathans. 

The  difficulty  and  expense  of  conquering  and 
holding  Kabul  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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base  was  in  1839-42  at  Ferozpore,  450  miles, 
and  in  1878-80  at  Peshawar,  150  miles  from 
Kabul,  so  that  in  both  cases  a  long  line  of 
communications  had  to  be  protected  against 
hostile  attacks. 

An  invasion  and  occupation  from  a  base  on 
the  borders  of  the  Kabul  district  would  be  a 
much  simpler  task.  Such  a  base  would  exist 
if  the  English  with  railways  behind  them  were 
at  Jalalabad,  at  Kuram,  and  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Gumal  Pass.  An  even  nearer  base 
would  be  furnished  to  the  Russians  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Bamian  and  the  Anderab  valley,  both 
north  of  the  great  watershed.  The  experience 
of  former  wars  seems  to  prove  that  from  either 
of  these  bases  10,000  men  could  successfully 
invade  Kabul,  though  to  maintain  themselves, 
if  resistance  continued,  they  would  require 
reinforcement. 

The  Afghan  resistance  alone  can  thus  in  no 
case  be  a  really  serious  obstacle  to  either  of  the 
two  great  Powers  if  either  of  them  were  bent 
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on  the  conquest  of  the  country.  In  Herat  and 
Afghan  Turkestan,  a  single  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Afghan  army  would  settle  the  matter. 
In  the  Kabul  region  there  would  probably  be 
a  vigorous  rising  after  the  annexation ;  but  a 
Power  determined  to  hold  the  country  would 
crush  this  rising  so  relentlessly  that  it  would 
never  be  repeated. 

The  Afghans  would,  perhaps,  resist  a  Russian 
attack  upon  Afghan  Turkestan.  They  would 
certainly  not  unaided  be  successful  in  their 
resistance,  and  possibly,  if  the  attack  were 
undertaken  with  a  strong  force,  would  prefer 
to  make  terms. 

Provided  the  attack  be  unprovoked,  they 
have  the  promise  of  English  help. 

The  first  promise  was  made  by  Lord  North- 
brook  to  Shere  Ali  in  1873.  In  case  of  attack 
upon  his  dominions  the  Amir  was  to  refer  to 
the  Indian  Government,  which  would  en- 
deavour by  negotiation  to  avert  hostilities. 
If  unable  to  succeed  in  this,  India  would 
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afford  the  Amir  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
arms  and  money,  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 
would  also  send  troops.  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  occasion, 
nature,  and  extent  of  such  assistance.  Shere 
All  was  dissatisfied  with  this  promise,  and 
he  objected  to  receive  British  agents  into 
his  dominions.  When  the  reception  of  agents 
was  pressed  upon  him,  he  refused  it,  strength- 
ened, no  doubt,  by  promises  of  Russian  help, 
and  the  war  of  1879-80  was  the  consequence. 
The  present  Amir  Abdurrahman,  before  he 
was  recognised  by  the  Indian  Government, 
made  a  very  frank  statement  of  his  position. 
He  explained  his  desire  "that  as  long  as  your 
Empire  and  that  of  Russia  exist,  my  country- 
men the  tribes  of  Afghanistan  should  live 
quietly  in  ease  and  peace ;  that  these  two 
states  should  find  us  true  and  faithful,  and 
that  we  should  rest  at  peace  between  them ; 
for  my  tribesmen  are  unable  to  struggle  with 
empires,  and  are  ruined  by  want  of  commerce  ; 
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and  we  hope  of  your  friendship  that  sym- 
pathising with  and  assisting  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  you  will  place  them  under  the 
honourable  protection  of  the  two  Powers." 

The  Amir  was  then  informed,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Government,  that,  "  With  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  ruler  of  Kabul  to  foreign 
Powers,  since  the  British  Government  admit 
no  right  of  interference  by  foreign  Powers 
in  Afghanistan,  and  since  both  Russia  and 
Persia  are  pledged  to  abstain  from  all  political 
interference  with  Afghanistan  affairs,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Kabul  ruler  can  have  no  political 
relations  with  any  foreign  Power  except  the 
English  ;  and  if  any  such  foreign  Power  should 
attempt  to  interfere  in  Afghanistan,  and  if 
such  interference  should  lead  to  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  Kabul  ruler,  then  the  British 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  aid  him,  if 
necessary,  to  repel  it,  provided  that  he  follows 
the  advice  of  the  British  Government  in  regard 

*  Blue  Book,  Afghanistan  (1881),  No.  1,  p.  46. 
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to  his  external  relations."  The  Amir  there- 
upon wrote  :  "  About  my  friendly  relations 
and  communications  with  foreign  Powers,  you 
have  written  that  I  should  not  have  any  with- 
out advice  and  consultation  with  you.  You 
should  consider  well  that  if  I  have  the  friend- 
ship of  a  great  government  like  yours,  how  can 
I  communicate  with  another  Power  without 
advice  from  and  consultation  with  you.  I 
agree  to  this.  .  .  . 

"  You  have  kindly  written  that  should  any 
unwarranted  attack  be  made  by  any  other 
Power  on  Afghanistan,  you  will  under  all  cir- 
cumstances afford  me  assistance  ;  and  you  will 
not  permit  any  other  person  to  take  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Afghanistan.  This  also  is 
my  desire,  which  you  have  kindly  granted."  f 

This  letter  was  acknowledged  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  "  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that 
the  Government  of  India  are  rejoiced  that 

*  Afghanistan  (1881),  No.  1,  p.  47. 
t  Ib.  p.  48. 
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the  friendly  explanations  which  have  been 
furnished  to  you  have  fulfilled  your  wishes, 
and  that  you  appreciate  the  objects  of  the 
Government."  * 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  who  in  1880  conducted 
these  negotiations,  wrote  in  1889:  "The 
letters  which  I  gave  to  the  Amir  on  the  part 
of  the  Viceroy  are  still  in  force,  and  regulate 
his  position,  and  further  engage  us  absolutely 
to  defend  him  against  Russian  attack  on  con- 
dition of  his  following  our  advice  and  direc- 
tions in  his  foreign  policy,  "f 

The  promises  made  in  1880  to  the  Amir 
Abdurrahman  have  since  been  confirmed,  both 
by  words  and  by  actions. 

In  1885  the  Amir  came  to  India,  and  Lord 
DufFerin  of  course  asked  for  instructions  what 
he  should  say.  After  this  the  Viceroy  publicly 
declared  at  Rawal  Pindi,  that  so  long  as  the 

*  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Lepel  Griffin  to  Sirdar  Abdul 
Kahman  Khan,  July  2,  1880.— Afghanistan  (1881), 
No.  1,  p.  49. 

t  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1889,  p.  221. 
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Amir  conformed  to  our  advice  his  enemies 
would  be  ours.  The  Amir  in  his  reply  left  out 
the  limitation,  and  Lord  Dufferin  took  no 
exception  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Afghan 
ruler  stated  the  alliance — terms  which  were 
very  strong. 

Between  1885  and  1888  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan,  from  the  Hari  Rud  to  the  Oxus 
has  been  delimited  by  agreement  with  Russia. 
In  these  negotiations  Great  Britain  acted 
throughout  in  behalf  of  the  Amir,  so  that 
British  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  been  solemnly  recognised  both 
by  the  Tsar  and  by  the  Amir.* 

*  In  our  account  of  the  negotiations  of  1880  the 
words  actually  used  to  and  by  the  Amir  have  been 
given.  The  effect  of  the  notes  exchanged  is  not  modi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  in  the  actual  negotiations  the 
Government  was  committed  further  than  was  intended. 
Lord  Hartington's  despatch  of  May  21,  1880,  says  : 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  renew  the 
assurances  which  were  offered  in  1873  by  Lord  North- 
brook  to  the  Amir  .  .  .  but  they  are  unable  in  any 
degree  to  extend  them."  Mr.  Griffin's  letter  of  June 
14  to  the  Amir  omits  some  of  the  qualifications  given 
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It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  appreciate 
exactly  the  nature  and  significance  of  these 
engagements.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  asked  for  by  the  Afghans,  but  to  have 
arisen  from  the  initiative  of  the  British 
Government.  Their  purpose  is  to  warn  off 


in  the  letter  sent  for  his  instruction,  and  the  Amir's 
reply  leaves  out  some  of  the  qualifications  that  Mr. 
Griffin  had  retained.  But  in  his  reviewing  despatch 
of  December  3,  1880,  Lord  Hartington,  with  all  the 
papers  before  him,  wrote  to  approve  the  proceedings 
of  the  Indian  Government  without  reference  to  these 
modifications.  In  1885  the  same  Cabinet  somewhat 
extended  even  the  words  of  Sir  L.  Griffin.  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  writes  in  1889  (I.  c.)  that  "  England  is  as  much 
bound  in  honour  to  defend  Herat,  Maimana,  Balkh,  or 
any  other  portion  of  Afghanistan  against  Russia  as  she 
is  to  defend  the  Isle  of  Wight  against  France."  The 
instructions  which  he  was  entrusted  to  carry  out  con- 
tain the  most  positive  statements  that  no  such  obliga- 
tion was  contemplated  by  the  Government  which  he 
served.  The  statements  in  the  text  give  the  exact 
state  of  the  pledges  so  far  as  they  are  known.  But 
the  delimitation,  coupled  with  the  speeches  on  the 
vote  of  credit  and  at  Rawal  Pindi,  must  be  considered 
at  least  as  important  as  the  negotiations  of  1880,  and 
as  even  more  effectual  in  committing  Great  Britain  to 
Afghanistan. 
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Eussia  and  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Afghan- 
istan in  the  defence  of  India  against  Russia. 
The  promises  of  1873  were  made  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first,  and  those  of  1880  and  1885 
under  his  second,  administration.  They  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  party  criticism. 

The  condition  that  the  Amir  should  accept 
British  direction  in  his  foreign  relations  seems 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  him.  Shere  Ali 
preferred  a  Russian  alliance  to  the  limited 
promises  given  him  by  England,  and  Ab- 
durrahman in  1880  declared  himself  anxious 
to  stand  equally  well  with  both  Powers. 
He  was  told,  however,  that  the  two  Powers 
were  agreed  that  he  should  be  under  British 
protection,  and  accordingly  he  accepted  this 
condition  and  the  accompanying  guarantees. 
He  has  received,  and  is  still  receiving,  large 
subsidies  which  have  enabled  him  to  assert  his 
authority  in  Afghan  Turkestan  and  Herat — 
to  his  Afghan  subjects  foreign  countries.  The 
Afghans  themselves  would  probably  not  will- 
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ingly  fight  for  the  defence  of  these  provinces, 
which  are  held  by  the  Amir's  paid  troops. 
But  they  will  fight  almost  to  a  man  for  the 
independence  of  their  own  hills  and  valleys. 

The  engagements  then  operate  primarily 
as  a  notice  to  Russia,  that  a  violation  of  the 
border  is  a  casus  belli  with  the  British  Empire. 
Upon  this  and  upon  British  money  rests  the 
Amir's  possession  of  Herat  and  Turkestan. 

To  forecast  the  conduct  of  the  Amir  and 
the  Afghans  it  is  not  necessary  to  frame  an  un- 
certain hypothesis  about  their  character.  A 
simpler  plan  is  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place, 
and  ask  what  our  own  feelings  and  conduct 
would  be  in  the  same  circumstances.  If  a 
Russian  occupation  of  Herat  and  Afghan 
Turkestan  were  permitted  by  Great  Britain, 
the  Amir  would  hold  that  he  was  released  from 
all  obligations,  and  that  he  had  been  betrayed. 
His  bitterness  against  the  English  would  be 
extreme.  Supposing  the  event  to  happen 
after  the  death  of  Abdurrahman,  the  Afghans 
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of  Kabul  would  have  the  same  feeling,  for  the 
first  letter  to  Abdurrahman  assumes  a  general 
and  continuous  relation  between  Great  Britain 
and  Afghanistan,  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
tectorate. Upon  the  death,  however,  of  the 
Amir,  if  there  should  be  difficulties  about  the 
succession,! the  dependencies  (Herat  and  Turke- 
stan) will  probably  revolt,  giving  a  pretext  for 
Russian  interference ;  and  the  Afghans  will 
be  more  concerned  with  the  domestic  trouble 
than  with  these  foreign  provinces. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Amir  or  the 
Afghans,  or  both,  might  acquiesce  in  a  Eussian 
occupation  of  the  dependencies  rather  than  in 
the  march  of  British  troops  through  their  own 
country ;  and  that  in  any  case  they  would 
prefer  the  protectorate  of  Russia  to  that  of 
England,  whose  heavy  hand  has  more  than 
once  been  laid  upon  them. 

The  eventuality  for  which  British  policy 
has  to  be  prepared  is  that  of  a  Russian  force 
crossing  the  delimited  frontier  and  the  Oxus, 
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.and  marching  upon  Herat  and  into  Afghan 
Turkestan. 

If  the  Afghans  resist  this  invasion  and 
appeal  for  English  help,  such  help  cannot  be 
refused  without  arousing  the  just  resentment 
of  the  Afghans,  and  spreading  through  India 
the  belief  that  Kussia  is  the  stronger  Power. 
But  to  give  the  help  required  would  not  be 
•easy. 

In  order  to  eject  the  Eussians  from  Afghan 
Turkestan,  a  counter-attack  would  have  to  be 
made,  for  which  there  is  no  possible  route  ex- 
cept that  through  Herat.  An  army  moving 
northwards  from  Herat  would  threaten  all 
the  communications  of  a  Eussian  force  in 
Afghan  Turkestan,  and  would  thus  paralyse 
all  Eussian  movements  between  Khamiab  and 
Badakshan.  It  would  hardly  affect  the 
Eussian  communications  from  the  Syr  Daria 
to  Ferghana  and  the  Pamir,  so  that  in  that 
quarter  any  Eussian  attack  would  have  to  be 
met  by  direct  local  resistance. 
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A  properly  planned  Russian  invasion  would 
have  defeated  the  Afghan  armies  in  Turkestan, 
and  pushed  its  outposts  to  the  watershed  line, 
and  its  main  body  to  Herat,  before  English 
troops  could,  at  any  of  these  points,  anticipate 
the  attackers.  Herat  is  less  than  100  miles 
from  the  present  Russian  outposts  between  the 
Murghab  and  the  Hari  Rud.  It  is  350  miles 
from  the  British  outposts  at  the  Khwaja 
Amran.  The  Russian  preparations  for  the 
concentration  of  troops  would  precede  the 
counter-preparations  in  India,  and  in  this 
way  probably  a  month's  start  would  be  gained. 
Not  less  than  five  weeks  would  at  present  be 
required  for  the  concentration  of  two  army 
corps  at  Quetta,  and  at  least  another  month, 
on  a  low  estimate,  for  the  march  to  Herat. 
Herat  has  been  strengthened  under  the 
advice  of  English  officers,  and  has  an  Afghan 
garrison.  But  that  it  could  resist  a  siege  of 
two  or  three  months'  duration  is  far  from 
certain.  The  probability  is  that  the  English 
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would  arrive  to  find  the  place  held  by  a 
Russian  garrison,  and  covered  by  a  Russian 
field  army. 

The  English  counter-attack  would  then  be 
heavily  handicapped.  It  would  have  to  begin 
with  the  recapture  of  Herat,  which  in 
European  hands  would  be  a  strong  fortress. 
Moreover,  under  present  conditions,  the  army 
charged  with  the  recapture  would  have  to  rely 
for  the  transport  of  its  supplies  upon  camels 
and  pack-mules  working  from  a  base  350 
miles  distant. 

The  operation  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
prolongation,  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  of  the  railway  towards  Herat,  a 
measure  to  which  the  Amir  and  the  Afghans 
are  understood  to  object.  The  objection  shows 
that  the  Afghans  are  more  fearful  of  British 
power  than  anxious  for  British  help,  and  that 
it  is  unwise  to  count  upon  them.  The  diffi- 
culty thus  created  in  the  way  of  making 
preparations  adequate  to  the  promises  given, 
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suggests  the  idea  of  modifying  the  promises, 
and  reducing  them  to  what  can  be  made  good 
with  existing  preparations.  But  this  would 
probably  further  alienate  the  Afghans,  and 
would  amount  to  an  invitation  to  the  Eussians, 
who  would  sooner  or  later  hear  of  it,  to  annex 
Herat  and  Afghan  Turkestan. 

Suppose  the  first  stage  of  Russian  advance 
—to  the  watershed  line: — to  have  been  effected. 
This  advance  might  take  place  equally  if  the 
Afghans  asked  for  but  did  not  receive  British 
aid ;  if  they  resisted  the  Russians  while  de- 
precating British  aid;  or  if  they  acquiesced 
in  the  Russian  advance.  The  question  arises, 
what  guarantees  could  the  British  Govern- 
ment then  obtain  against  the  second  stage,  the 
Russian  advance  to  Kabul  and  Kandahar  ? 

Everything  depends  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Afghans  after  this  first  Russian  move. 
Their  acceptance  of  British  assistance,  on  the 
understanding  that  their  independence  should 
be  respected,  would  render  possible  a  policy 
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quite  different  from  that  which  would  be 
forced  upon  a  British  Government  by  their 
hostility,  or  perhaps  even  by  a  doubtful 
attitude  on  their  part.  In  the  former  event, 
that  of  a  friendly  Afghanistan,  the  presence  at 
Quetta  or  Pishin  of  two  army  corps,  or  of  one 
army  corps  with  a  second  at  hand  to  support 
it  at  short  notice,  would  probably  suffice.  But 
these  two  army  corps  could  not  be  removed 
or  used  for  any  other  purpose.  If  the 
Afghans  were  unfriendly  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  advance  the  British  frontier  to  the 
Helmand,  and  to  fortify  a  position  near 
Girishk,  as  well  as  one  near  Ghazni. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  there 
could  be  no  assurance  that  the  Eussians,  even 
if  opposed  by  the  Afghans,  could  not  anticipate 
the  English  at  Kabul.  The  passes  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  Koh-i-Baba  are  nearer  to 
Kabul  than  the  nearest  English  posts  at  Thai 
and  the  east  end  of  the  Khaibar.  The  Irak 
Pass  is  nearer  to  Kabul  than  Kuram.  If 
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the  British  border  remains  where  it  is,  the 
Russians  at  Bamian  can  always  be  the  first 
at  Kabul.  Even  if  the  British  border  were 
pushed  nearer,  say  to  the  Shutargardan  and 
Gandamak,  the  Russians,  having  the  initiative, 
would  still  have  the  chances  on  their  side,  as 
they  would  gain  the  time  that  would  be  needed 
to  warn  the  English  outposts  that  they  had 
started.  To  advance  the  British  border  to  the 
Shutargardan  and  Gandamak  would  have  the 
disadvantage  but  not  the  advantage  of 
annexation.  It  would  turn  the  Afghans  into 
enemies,  but  leave  them  free  to  fight  against 
the  British.  If,  therefore,  the  Afghans  were 
disposed  to  prefer  the  Russians  to  the  British 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  English,  unless 
they  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kabul  by  the  Russians,  to  occupy  it 
with  their  own  troops,  that  is,  practically,  to 
annex  what  would  be  left  of  Afghanistan  by 
pushing  forward  the  British  border  to  the 
Helmand  and  the  Hindu  Kush. 
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If  the  British  Government  should  acquiesce 
in  the  Eussian  occupation,  not  only  of  Herat 
and  Afghan  Turkestan,  but  also  of  Kabul,  the 
defence  of  India  would  become  a  difficult,  if 
not  a  hazardous  matter.  The  Eussians  would 
have  advanced  bases  at  Kabul  and  Herat,  and 
would  protect  Kabul  by  the  fortification  of  the 
passes  leading  to  Jalalabad.  Their  first  object 
would  then  be  to  obtain  Kandahar,  and  thus  to 
secure  the  co-operation  between  their  wings. 
This  done  they  would  be  free  to  choose  their 
line  of  attack.  An  advance  eastwards  from 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai  or  Ghazni  would  threaten  at 
once  all  the  passes  of  the  Sulimans  and  the 
communications  of  Quetta.  The  English 
armies  divided  by  the  Sulimans  would  be 
operating  in  two  separate  theatres  of  war. 

The  defensive  organisation  of  the  British 
frontier  would  involve,  first,  that  communica- 
tion between  these  two  theatres  of  war 
should  be  created  by  a  railway  through  the 
Sulimans.  The  line  would  probably  run  from 
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Attock  or  Kushalgarh  by  Kohat  and  Bannu 
to  the  Gumal  Pass,  and  thence  by  the  Zhob 
valley  to  Quetta.  In  the  second  place,  British 
authority  would  need  to  be  established  in  the 
Suliman  country  up  to  the  watershed  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  Pathan  tribes 
as  far  as  possible  secured.  Thirdly,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  hold  not  only  Kandahar  but 
Ghazni,  in  order  to  keep  a  good  distance  apart 
the  two  wings  of  the  Kussian  attack.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  fundamental  measure  is  the 
construction  of  the  railway  through  the 
Sulimans,  which  would  be  the  most  effective 
means  both  of  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
Pathans  and  of  approaching  Ghazni. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  railway,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
at  present  held  by  Great  Britain,  should  be 
constructed  without  delay.  The  Gumal  is  the 
chief  trade  route  between  India  and  Afghan- 
istan. It  is  followed  every  year  by  thousands 
of  native  traders  with  their  caravans,  and  a 
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railway  through  it  would  lead  not  only  to  the 
establishment  of  better  relations  with  tribes 
whose  attitude  is  of  great  importance  for 
defence,  but  also  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
country  within  the  curve  of  the  Sulimans,  at 
present,  to  the  north  of  the  Zhob  valley, 
unsurveyed  and  practically  unknown.  The 
Suliman  railway  commits  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  no  policy  except  the  defence  of  the 
present  Indian  frontier. 

A  second  railway,  that  from  Peshawar  to 
Kabul,  would  bring  about  a  closer,  perhaps  a 
really  friendly  relation  with  the  Afghans,  and 
would  make  it  not  only  practicable  but  easy 
to  anticipate  the  Russians  at  Kabul. 

If  the  peace  should  last  until  the  completion 
of  these  railways,  the  steps  which  would  aim 
at  the  defence  of  Herat  or  a  counter-offensive 
through  that  place  might  then  be  considered. 
They  are,  first,  a  railway  from  the  Khwaja 
Amran  towards  and  if  possible  up  to  Herat, 
and  secondly,  a  direct  railway  from  the  coast 
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of  Baluchistan  in  the  direction  of  the  same 
city.  If  this  last-named  line  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  Quetta  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
the  difficulty  of  transport  to  Herat  might  be 
overcome. 

The  force  that  will  be  required  for  the 
defence  of  India  depends  upon  that  available 
for  the  attack.  The  Eussians  have  an  un- 
limited number  of  troops  upon  which  to  draw, 
and  for  any  enterprise  of  a  special  nature  can 
pick  elements  of  special  fitness.  The  force 
with  which  they  can  undertake  any  of  the 
various  operations  we  have  contemplated  is 
limited  only  by  their  available  means  of 
transport  and  supply.  At  the  terminus  of 
their  railway  they  can  collect  any  number  of 
troops,  and  can  easily  feed  by  the  railway  four 
army  corps.  The  railway  will  always  closely 
follow  the  advance  of  their  border. 

The  policy  of  counter-attack  would  therefore 
require  at  least  four  army  corps,  besides  the 
garrisons  of  India  and  of  the  frontier.  The 
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Indian  armies  are  not  an  unlimited  store  of 
troops  that  can  be  freely  drawn  upon  for 
operations  on  the  border.  At  present  they 
could  furnish  two  army  corps  for  this  purpose. 
Perhaps  by  a  judicious  change  in  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  native  troops,  rejecting  all  the 
unwarlike  races  and  enlisting  only  men  of  the 
best  fighting  class,  the  force  available  for 
active  employment  even  against  Russian 
troops  could  be  increased.  But  whenever  the 
operations  come  to  require  any  much  larger 
force  than  the  two  army  corps  now  available 
in  India,  the  excess  will  have  to  be  drawn 
from  Great  Britain,  or  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies.  Two  army  corps  would,  then, 
have  to  be  sent  from  England.  If  the  policy 
of  abandoning  Herat  to  a  Eussian  advance  r 
but  of  occupying  Kabul  and  Kandahar  in 
that  event,  be  adopted,  no  immediate  increase 
of  the  Indian  Army  would  be  needed.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Russian  preparation  of  their 
new  base  was  completed  (including  the  rail- 
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way  from  Sarakhs  to  Herat,  and  perhaps  to 
Mazar-i-Sharif),  a  Kussian  force  such  as  that 
named  above  would  become  available,  and 
therefore  a  reinforcement  of  the  Indian  Army 
by  two  corps  would  equally  be  required. 

The  same  condition  as  to  reinforcement 
applies  to  the  policy  which  would  abstain  from 
the  annexation  of  Kabul,  and  wait  within  the 
present  frontier  for  the  development  of  the 
Eussian  attack. 

If  the  mere  defensive  is  adopted,  whether 
on  the  Kabul- Kandahar  line  or  on  the  present 
border,  the  defending  forces  must  be  kept 
permanently  quartered  near  to  the  frontier. 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  their  passage 
from  England  to  Quetta  in  time  to  anticipate 
a  Eussian  attack,  of  which  the  shortest  possible 
notice  would  be  given. 

The  chief  objection,  apart  from  British 
treaty  obligations,  to  an  advance  of  the 
Eussian  border  is  that  it  would  diminish 
Eussian  transport  difficulties  for  a  further 
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advance,  and  thus  increase  the  force  with 
which  the  defenders  of  India  must  afterwards 
cope. 

It  appears  then,  on  a  review  of  the  subject, 
that  the  cost  of  Indian  defence  in  men  and 
fortifications,  and  consequently  in  money,  will 
be  increased  by  every  advance  of  the  Kussian 
border. 

The  difficulties  of  every  kind  connected  with 
an  English  advance  to  Herat  or  Kabul  have 
been  shown.  From  a  merely  strategic  point  of 
view,  however,  the  occupation  of  Herat  would 
effectually  stop  the  Russian  advance,  and  the 
occupation  and  fortification  of  Kabul  and 
Kandahar  by  the  British  would  also  render 
hopeless  Eussian  attempts  at  further  progress. 
But  so  long  as  there  is  reasonable  hope  that 
the  Afghans  will  themselves  resist  Russian 
invasion,  and  will  accept  British  help  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  push  any 
measures  not  acceptable  to  them. 

The  defence  of  the  present  British  frontier 
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would  be  extremely  difficult  and  costly,  and  if 
this  policy  be  adopted  as  one  to  be  persevered 
in,  in  the  event  of  a  Kussian  advance,  the 
anxiety  of  Indian  statesmen  will  be  grave  and 
lasting.  British  preparations  should  take  the 
shape  of  perfecting,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
communications  behind  the  present  outposts ; 
of  winning  by  every  just  means  the  confidence 
and  loyalty  of  the  border  tribes  between  the 
Indus  and  the  kingdom  of  Kabul ;  and  of 
increasing  in  every  way  the  efficiency  of 
the  Indian  armies.  Whatever  measures  are 
taken,  and  whatever  policy  may  be  adopted, 
the  fundamental  condition  of  the  defence  of 
India  will  continue  to  be  the  readiness  of 
England  to  send  ample  reinforcements  when 
they  are  needed.  In  other  words,  the  peace 
of  India  depends  upon  Great  Britain  having 
an  efficient  army  at  home  and  retaining  the 
command  of  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE     ARMIES. 

THE  difficulties  of  British  Army  administration 
arise  mainly  from  the  necessity  to  provide  for 
three  distinct  and  very  dissimilar  services— 
at  home,  in  India,  and  in  colonial  garrisons. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  old  long-service 
recruiting  had  broken  down,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  adopt  the  Continental  plan,  which,  by 
means  of  a  short  term  of  service  with  the 
colours  and  a  much  longer  reserve  liability, 
yields  a  large  force  upon  mobilisation.  But  a 
three  years'  service  is  incompatible  with  the 
Indian  and  colonial  duties.  Recruits  have  in 
England  always  been  taken  at  eighteen.  No 
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man  is  fit  to  stand  the  climate  of  India  until 
he  is  twenty.  A  recruit  enlisted  at  nineteen, 
and  sent  to  India  after  a  year's  training,  could 
not,  if  he  is  entitled  to  pass  into  the  reserve  in 
two  years  more,  be  kept  in  India  for  even  two 
years,  so  that  the  expense  of  perpetual  passages 
to  and  fro  would  be  enormous. 

The  same  objection  prevents  the  employ- 
ment of  three  years'  men  in  the  colonies.  To 
meet  it  a  compromise  has  been  made.  The 
present  system  is  enlistment  for  a  twelve 
years'  term,  of  which  eight,  seven,  or  fewer 
years  are  spent  with  the  colours,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  reserve.  The  eight  years' 
term  is  enforced  in  the  case  of  men  whose 
battalions  take  them  abroad.  For  the  others 
seven  years  is  the  rule,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  by  the  frequent  discharge  of  men 
into  the  reserve  after  three  or  more  years' 
service  with  the  colours. 

The  system  has  provided  on  the  whole 
satisfactorily,  though  not  cheaply,  for  India 
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and  the  colonies.  But  it  has  ruined  the  home 
army,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  adminis- 
tration and  of  war  training. 

In  the  method  adopted  the  battalion  is 
the  unit.  The  army  has  altogether  141  line 
battalions.  Each  of  these  takes  its  turn  for  a 
few  years  at  a  time  to  serve  in  India  or  a 
colony.  A  list  or  roster  of  battalions  is  kept, 
in  which  the  headings  are,  roughly  speaking, 
home,  low  establishment ;  home,  high  estab- 
lishment ;  India,  or  a  colony.  Each  battalion 
keeps  passing  through  this  set  of  stages. 
Whilst  abroad  its  numbers  need  constant  feed- 
ing from  home  to  cover  loss  by  death  and 
sickness.  To  render  this  possible,  a  depot  or 
staff  of  a  few  officers  and  drill-sergeants,  who 
enlist  and  drill  recruits,  is  maintained  at  home 
for  each  battalion*  abroad. 

In  order  to  make  shift  with  a  number  of 
depots  equal  to  half  the  total  number  of  bat- 

*  This  is  the  theory.  Tn  practice,  one  or  two 
battalions  abroad  are  without  depots  at  home. 
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talions,  the  battalions  were  at  first  "  linked  " 
in  pairs  and  afterwards  joined  into  two- 
battalion  regiments.  The  depot  belongs  to 
the  regiment,  and  each  regiment  is  supposed 
always  to  have  one  battalion  at  home  and 
one  abroad.  But  in  practice  the  home  bat- 
talion cannot  be  kept  at  its  own  depot. 

The  net  result  is  a  perpetual  shifting  of 
battalions,  not  only  between  England,  India, 
and  the  colonies,  but  between  the  several 
stations  at  home.  This  shifting  makes  it 
impossible  to  form  permanent  units  larger  than 
the  battalion,  and  consequently  every  battalion 
is  kept  in  direct  relation  with  the  central 
administration  at  the  War  Office,  the  only 
permanent  administrative  institution  except 
the  battalion  itself. 

Here  is  the  main,  flaw  in  the  system — 
the  chief  cause  of  the  breakdown  now  uni- 
versally admitted.  No  changes  at  the  War 
Office  will  remedy  this,  for  as  long  as  the 
army  consists  of  141  ever-moving  battalions, 
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the  War  Office  will  be  the  only  fixed  adminis- 
trative body,  and  decentralisation  is  impossible. 
So  long  as  the  War  Office  has  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  battalions,  it  cannot  manage 
the  general  affairs  of  the  army ;  it  cannot 
attend  to  the  national  defence. 

In  order  to  set  free  the  War  Office  to 
devote  itself  to  the  general  management  of 
the  army,  the  shifting  of  battalions  must  be 
stopped.  Each  battalion  of  the  army  at  home 
must  have  a  home,  so  that  its  supervision  can 
be  entrusted  to  a  local  military  authority. 
But  the  shifting  cannot  be  stopped  without 
stopping  also  the  practice  of  sending  troops 
abroad. 

The  cessation  of  the  present  system  of 
perpetual  motion  is  not  less  imperatively 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  military  training. 
An  army  in  the  field  consists  of  a  number  of 
army  corps,  each  of  which  consists  of  divisions, 
and  these  again  of  brigades,  the  brigade  itself 
being  a  combination  of  a  number  of  battalions. 
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Success  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which 
army  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades  are  handled, 
and  this  skill  can  only  be  acquired  by  constant 
practice.  Even  the  handling  of  the  battalion 
has  two  distinct  aspects.  It  is  one  thing  to 
command  a  battalion  by  itself,  but  quite 
another  thing,  and  a  much  more  difficult  one, 
to  handle  it  as  a  portion  of  a  brigade,  so  as  to 
ensure  its  co-operation  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  the  purpose  of  the  brigadier. 

In  the  British  Army  no  unit  higher  than  the 
battalion  has  a  permanent  existence,  though  at 
Aldershot  a  few  brigades,  of  which  the  elements 
are  constantly  changing,  are  maintained.  It 
follows  that  in  the  British  Army  the  art  of 
handling  the  army  corps,  and  the  division  as 
part  of  an  army  corps,  is  absolutely  unknown. 
There  may  be  officers  who  have  studied  its 
theory  in  Continental  treatises ;  there  is  not 
one  who  has  in  this  department  the  facility 
resulting  from  practice  which  is  denoted  by  the 
term  skill.  The  art  of  commanding  the  divi- 

N  2 
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sion  by  itself,  and  the  brigade  as  a  part  of  the 
division,  is  acquired  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
very  few  generals  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  appointed  to  commands  at  Aldershot,  or  in 
India.  As  a  rule,  the  British  officer  has  no 
opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  in  any  of 
that  portion  of  the  art  of  command  which  goes 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  isolated  battalion,  and 
which  is  the  special  function  of  the  general 
officer. 

The  British  Army  at  home,  in  short,  has 
no  generals,  and  can  have  none  until  its  bat- 
talions are  settled  and  grouped  into  brigades, 
divisions,  and  army  corps.  In  the  absence  of 
generals,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  even  the 
elementary  work,  the  training  and  handling  of 
battalions,  is  conducted  on  principles  calculated 
to  insure  their  fitness  as  component  parts  of 
an  army. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable,  in  the  interest 
of  the  home  army,  and  in  order  to  make  its 
administration  and  training  possible,  that  it 
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should  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing by  its  reliefs  the  British  Army  in  India, 
and  the  garrisons  of  the  naval  stations.  The 
possibility  of  freeing  the  home  army  from  this 
incubus  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  Indian  and  colonial  services.  If  they 
can  be  provided  for  without  maintaining  a 
system  that  ruins  the  home  service  the  change 
becomes  imperative.  An  examination  will 
show  that  it  is  not  open  to  objection  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  Indian  and 
colonial  defence. 

The  Indian  Government  defrays  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Indian  armies,  whether  incurred  in 
India  or  at  home,  and  administers  them  on  its 
own  authority,  with  the  exception  of  three 
branches.  The  recruiting  of  the  British  forces 
in  India,  the  appointments  to  many  of  the 
responsible  offices,  and  the  supply  of  a  portion 
of  the  munitions  of  war,  are  conducted  by  the 
British  War  Office.  The  Indian  Government 
maintains  and  manages  two  armies,  a  British 
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one  of  73,000,  and  a  native  one  of  145,000 
men.  These  considerable  forces  (218,000  men) 
cost  India  altogether  Ex.  20,677,814,  of  which 
nearly  three  quarters  are  spent  in  India, 
and  more  than  one  quarter  (Ex.  5,733,719 
or  £3,957,703)  is  spent  in  Great  Britain.* 

*  Rough  abstract  of  actual  cost  of  Indian  Army 
(year  ended  March  31,  1890). 

I.  IN  INDIA. 

Rx. 
Command,  administration,  and  regimental 

cost  of  whole  British  and  native  forces  7,900,000 

Auxiliary  services  and  charges         .          .  6,090,000 

Pensions 900,000 

Sea  transport  paid  for  in  India         .          .  50,000 


Total  Rx.  14,940,000 

II.  IN  ENGLAND. 

£ 

Pensions       .         .          .          .          .          .  2,050,000 

Miscellaneous  charges  for  auxiliary  services, 

e.g.,  ordnance  and  clothing  .          .          .  530,000 
Officers  on  furlough,  and  pay  of  regiments 

on  voyage  out  and  home      .          .          .  304,600 

Sea  transport  charges     .          .          .  222,500 

Payment  to  Imperial  Government    .          .  849,500 

Total    .          .          .  .     £3,956,600 
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The  payment  of  this  sum  by  India  to 
England  is  remarkable,  for  the  amount  is  the 
largest  item  in  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
accounts.  It  exceeds  the  total  cost  of  the 
British  force  in  India,  together  with  the  ex- 
pense of  its  command  and  administration.  It 
far  exceeds  the  total  cost  of  the  native  force. 
Much  of  it  is,  however,  indispensable.  Pen- 
sions alone,  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  any 
system  for  employing  Europeans  in  India, 
account  for  more  than  two  millions  sterling. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  is  paid  for  ordnance 
stores.  An  almost  equal  amount  is  absorbed 
by  the  cost  of  transporting  the  reliefs  or 
annual  contingents  of  time-expired  men  and 
their  successors  from  and  to  India. 

There  is,  however,  one  item  which  cannot 
be  thus  admitted  as  inevitable.  The  Indian 
accounts  show  under  the  heading  "  Kegi- 
mental  pay,  allowances  and  charge  for  the 
European  army,"  a  sum  of  £849,588  paid  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  Of  this  amount 
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£197,000  were  arrears  from  previous  years. 
The  remainder  is  the  "  sum  to  be  received  in 
aid  of  army  estimates  to  meet  the  home 
effective  charges  for  the  regular  forces  serving 
in  India,"  which,  in  the  British  Army  Esti- 
mates, figures  at  £700,000  in  1890-1,  and  at 
£750,000  in  1891-2. 

This  is  the  price  that  India  pays  for  its 
British  recruits,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
their  sea-voyage  out  and  home,  and  of  their 
pay  while  on  passage.  It  is  a  monstrous  price 
to  pay.  It  exceeds  the  whole  cost  of  the 
general  staff  and  administration  of  the  two 
Indian  armies ;  it  equals  the  amount  charged 
in  the  English  Estimates  for  the  Volunteer 
force  or  for  the  Militia  service.  It  amounts 
to  about  £75  for  each  English  soldier  received 
by  India,  that  is,  it  is  more  than  three  years' 
pay  for  each  man. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  a  British  soldier, 
not  being  a  commissioned  officer,  is  about  £55 
a  year.  For  £750,000  a  year,  therefore,  the 
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Indian  Government  could  afford  every  year 
to  enlist  10,000  men  in  England;  to  keep 
them  in  barracks,  well  officered,  for  a  year, 
to  find  them  mano3uvring  grounds,  and  give 
them  a  first-rate  military  training. 

The  £750,000  is  not  paid  for  any  direct  ser- 
vice, or  for  the  maintenance  of  a  single  recruit. 
All  the  charges  incurred  by  India  in  England 
are  met  out  of  the  rest  of  the  £4,000,000. 

The  £750,000  is  simply  a  tribute  paid  by 
India  to  the  War  Office  for  the  privilege  of 
receiving  British  regiments  on  loan  at  India's 
expense  from  the  moment  they  leave  England 
until  the  day  when  they  are  safely  landed 
back  again.  If  the  tribute  were  remitted,  the 
Indian  Government  could  afford  for  a  fraction 
of  it  to  keep  recruiting  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Canada,  which  would  be 
able  to  supply  all  the  men  required,  and  with 
the  balance  to  pension  every  one  of  its  time- 
expired  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a 
day  for  life. 
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The  annual  supply  of  men  is  the  sole  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  the  Indian  Government 
from  the  connection  between  its  army  and  the 
home  army.  The  appointments  could  be  as 
well  made  by  the  Indian  Government  as  by  the 
War  Office ;  and  the  Indian  Army,  if  free  to 
buy  its  stores  where  it  chose,  would  buy 
from  the  War  Office  just  so  long  as  the 
War  Office  offered  the  best  value  for  the 
money. 

India,  therefore,  by  the  freedom  to  provide 
its  supply  of  British  soldiers  in  its  own  way, 
would  gain  to  the  amount  of  £750,000  a 
year,  no  small  matter  to  an  administration 
whose  revenues  have  little  capacity  of  ex- 
pansion. 

All  the  colonial  stations  at  which  British 
troops  are  now  kept  are — directly  or  indirectly 
— naval  bases.*  They  are  really  garrisoned 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fleet.  The  garrisons 
must  be  long-service  troops,  and  require  a 

*  Natal  forms,  perhaps,  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
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training  different  from  that  needed  by  the 
home  army.  They  must  be  either  garrison 
gunners,  or  infantry  skilled  in  the  defence  of 
works.  The  corps  of  Koyal  Marines  is  the 
ideal  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose.  This 
force  at  present  is  14,000  strong,  and  costs 
about  a  million  a  year.  The  colonial  garrisons 
absorb  about  double  that  number  of  troops, 
and  cost  about  two  millions  a  year.  The 
existing  14,000  marines  have  already  duties 
to  perform.  But  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  transferring  two  millions  from  the  Army 
to  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  empowering  the 
Admiralty  to  raise  extra  marines  sufficient  to 
garrison  the  various  naval  bases.  The  very 
great  advantage  would  then  be  secured  of 
having  the  naval  bases,  the  ships  for  which 
they  exist,  and  which  have  to  protect  them, 
and  the  garrisons  of  their  forts,  under  the 
undivided  command  and  administration  of  a 
single  authority — the  Admiralty. 

Our   proposal,  therefore,   is  that  the  three 
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services  now  administered  from  the  War  Office 
should  be  severed ;  the  naval  stations  handed 
over  to  the  Admiralty  ;  the  Indian  Government 
entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of  the  Indian 
military  system ;  and  the  War  Office  charged 
solely  with  its  share  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  Imperial  defence,  and  with  the 
raising,  maintenance  and  training  of  the  home 
forces. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  army,  which 
numbers  roughly  about  200,000  men,  is  that 
half  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
half  in  the  Colonies  and  India,  the  British 
force  in  India  being  slightly  over  70,000  men. 
We  propose  to  accept  these  figures  as  a 
working  basis.  The  Indian  Army  is  sufficient 
for  the  peace  requirements  of  India.  A  force 
of  100,000  men  at  home,  with  a  reserve  of 
60,000,  is  just  sufficient  to  supply  in  case  of 
war  the  two  army  corps  which,  would  be 
needed  for  India,  and  the  two  which  should 
form  the  first  portion  of  the  field  army  at 
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home.  In  case  the  garrisons  of  fortresses  at 
home  were  composed  of  regulars,  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  troops  left  to  form  one  army 
corps  besides  the  two  destined  for  the  help  of 
India.  The  present  numbers  may  be  taken 
as  an  irreducible  minimum,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  India  has  virtually  no 
reserves  of  her  own  from  which  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  of  war. 

Postponing  for  later  examination  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers,  we  may  now  give 
the  outline  of  the  plan  which  seems  suit- 
able for  the  needs  of  the  regular  forces  at 
home.  Eecruits  would  be  enlisted  at  eighteen 
for  ten  years,  of  which  only  three  would  be 
spent  with  the  colours,  the  remaining  seven 
in  the  reserve.  The  abolition  of  stoppages 
would  secure  to  the  men  a  full  shilling  a  day. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
this  reduction  of  the  term  spent  with  the 
colours  would  facilitate  recruiting.  A  lad 
of  eighteen  has  no  great  value  in  the 
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labour  market,  and  when  discharged  at 
twenty-one  will  have  no  more  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  than  if  he  had  never 
seen  the  army  at  all.  The  present  discharged 
soldier  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  is  in  a 
much  more  difficult  position,  and  the  frequent 
calls  which  have  been  made  on  the  reserve 
have  rendered  his  chances  of  employment 
precarious. 

The  reserve  ought  never  to  be  called  upon 
for  actual  service,  except  in  the  event  of  a 
war  requiring  the  whole  military  resources  of 
the  nation.  If  this  condition  were  assured, 
the  reserve  man  would  be  unprejudiced  in 
the  labour  market,  and  the  chief  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  recruiting  would  disappear.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  pay  should  be  given  to  [re- 
serve men,  except  for  trainings,  manoeuvres, 
or  actual  service ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  make  it  impossible  to  call  out  the 
reserve  for  actual  warfare,  except  in  the  event 
of  war  with  a  first-rate  Power. 
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If  this  were  the  system  at  home  the  Indian 
Government  would  be  able  to  arrange  its  own 
service  on  the  basis  of  an  enlistment  for  a  long 
term  of  service  followed  by  pension  or  money 
gift.  No  transfer  should  be  allowed  from  the 
home  to  the  Indian  service  during  the  three 
years'  term.  But  every  man  on  the  conclusion 
of  his  third  year  should  be  offered  the  Indian 
engagement,  provided  the  necessary  Indian 
contingent  were  not  exceeded.  The  man  so 
engaging  for  India  would  then  be  discharged 
from  the  home  service,  which  would  have  no 
more  claim  upon  him. 

The  first  result  of  this  system  will  be  to 
give  a  very  much  larger  force  available  for 
war,  without  increasing  the  actual  peace  estab- 
lishment; or  to  enable  the  force  at  present 
available  for  war  to  be  obtained  from  a  much- 
reduced  peace  establishment.  At  the  same 
time  the  Indian  Army  will  be  maintained  at 
its  present  strength,  with  only  picked  long- 
service  soldiers,  and  without  any  additional 
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cost  over  the  charges  now  incurred.*  We 
assume  that  the  present  peace  establishment 
(say  105,000  men  at  home)  will  be  maintained. 
The  home  army,  after  the  system  has  come 
into  full  operation,  will  be  able  to  put  in  the 
field  seven  and  a  half  army  corps,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  despatching  aid 
to  India  and  the  garrisons.  But  if  even  the 
peace  establishment  were  reduced  by  more 

*  The  effects  of  the  change  proposed  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  figures,  which  are  given  by  way  of 
illustration,  and  in  the  calculation  of  which  it  has 
been  assumed  that  an  annual  contingent  of  any  given 
number  of  men  loses  5  per  cent,  of  its  numbers  in  each 
successive  year.  This  is,  we  believe,  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  waste,  even  in  India,  where  it  will,  after  the 
eighth  year  of  service,  be  higher  than  at  home. 

The  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  an 
eighteen  years'  term  in  India.  We  have,  however, 
satisfied  ourselves  that  a  twelve  years',  or  even  an  eight 
years'  term  (these  being,  apparently,  the  periods  most 
favourably  regarded  by  Indian  officials),  would  be 
practicable,  without  entailing  for  pension,  or  other 
arrangement  upon  discharge,  any  noteworthy  additional 
burden  upon  Indian  Finance.  In  making  the  calcula- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  rigid  and  uniform 
term,  but  in  practice  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
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than  a  quarter  (a  saving  of  over  two  millions 
a  year),  the  home  army  would  still  turn  out 
for  war  165,000  men  (four  and  a  half  army 
corps),  the  force  at  present  available  if  the 
reserve  be  called  out. 

term  as  elastic  as  possible — that  is,  to  make  it  easy  for 
a  soldier  tired  of  his  trade  to  leave  it  at  any  time. 

I.  If  (as  we  assume)  the  numbers  of  the  force 
at  present  kept  in  the  United  Kingdom  be 
retained  (105,000),  then  under  the  proposed 
system   the  annual   contingent  of  troops 
will  be  .        ........          .          .  .       .       36,809 

Diminishing  in  its  second  year  of  service  to  .  34,969 
And  in  its  third  year  to  .  .  .  .  33,221 

The  total  force  at  any  time  with  the  colours 

in  Great  Britain  will  be  .          .         .          .     104,999 

When  a  contingent  enters  upon  its  fourth  year, 
6,000  of  its  men  will  enlist  in  the  Indian  Service,  and 
the  remainder,  27,221,  will  pass  into  the  reserve  at 
home.  Eighteen  contingents  of  6,000  men  will  yield 
72,000  men,  the  strength  of  the  British  Army  in  India, 
while  seven  contingents  of  27,221  (starting  less  5  per 
cent,  i.e.,  at  25,860)  will  yield  156,021  men,  the  home 
reserve.  The  home  force  available  on  mobilisation 
will  be  105,000  +  156,000,  i.e.,  say,  260,000  men, 
about  seven  and  a  half  army  corps. 

0 
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The  numerical  or  financial  benefit  is,  how- 
ever, the  smallest.  The  real  advantage  of  the 
plan  is,  for  the  home  army,  that  it  will  make  it 
possible  to  give  every  battalion,  battery,  and 
squadron  a  permanent  home,  and  so  to  form 
permanent  brigades,  divisions,  and  army  corps. 


II.  If  the  basis  taken  were  the  present  yield  of  men 
of  the  home  army  (165,000),  the  figures  would  be : 

For  Home.     For  India 


Annual  contingent  . 
Second  year    . 
Third  year 


25,048  =  18,083  +  6,965 

23,796 

22,608 


Total  with  colours  at  home     7 1 ,452 


In  the  fourth  year  there  would  go — 


To  EKSERVE — 

15,505,  of  whom  seven 
contingents  will  yield 
93,546  (reserve). 

Total  available   .     71,452 
93,546 


164,998 
the  present  yield  for  war. 


To  INDIAN  ARMY — 

5,972,  of  whom  eighteen 
contingents  will  yield 
72,000  men,  the  present 
force  of  the  Indian  Army. 
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The  administration  can  then  be  decentralised, 
and  the  War  Office  relieved  of  detail.  The 
army  can  be  properly  trained,  because  it  will 
have  army  corps  commanders,  that  is,  skilled 
generals — it  will  at  least  be  the  fault  of  the 
War  Office  if  its  generals  do  not  become  skilful, 
for  they  will  have  the  opportunity — and  lastly, 
the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  troops  will  each 
have  its  home,  will  render  mobilisation  as 
simple,  swift,  and  sure  as  it  is  in  any  country 
in  the  world. 


Next  we  come  to  the  cost  for  pension  for  21  years 
to  every  discharged  soldier  of  the  Indian  Army 
(after  18  years'  Indian  service).  When  the  system 
is  in  full  work  there  will  be  21  contingents,  of 
which  each  at  the  outset  will  represent  the  19th 
contingent  of  an  original  6,000  men.  A  contingent 
of  6,000  becomes  in  the  19th  year  2,382.  The  sum 
of  a  yearly  contingent  of  2,382  after  21  years  (with 
a  waste  in  each  contingent  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum) 
is  31,417.  A  pension  of  Is.  a  day  for  31,417  men 
amounts  to  £573,360  per  annum.  Accordingly,  the 
sum  now  paid  to  England  by  India  would  cover  the 
extra  cost  of  pensions  to  all  men  after  18  years' 
Indian  service,  and  leave  a  margin  of  £176,000. 

o  2 
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The  great  advantage  to  the  Indian  Army, 
besides  those  which  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, will  be  to  free  its  administration  from 
some  of  the  fetters  at  present  imposed  upon 
it.  All  Indian  administrators,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  have  for  many  years  wished  to 
put  an  end  to  the  divided  command,  which 
survives  from  the  old-fashioned  Presidency 
system.  The  existence  in  Bombay  and  Madras 
of  commanders-in-chief,  and  consequent  ab- 
sence of  unity  of  command  in  India,  is  perhaps 
the  weakest  point  of  the  existing  Indian 
military  system. 

The  proposals  here  made  are  by  no  means 
revolutionary.  They  involve  merely  that  the 
battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries  in  India 
should  remain  there,  that  those  at  home 
should  remain  at  home,  and  that  the  con- 
ditions of  enlistment  should  be  modified  in 
the  manner  described.  A  number  of  bat- 
talions and  batteries  might  be  transferred  to 
the  Admiralty,  to  form  with  the  marines  the 
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colonial  force.  The  officers  of  all  ranks 
should  be  interchangeable  between  the  three 
services,  and  all  reasonable  facilities  for  ex- 
change afforded. 

It  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  strengthen  the 
infantry  element  of  the  British  force  in  India, 
and  to  assign  to  the  home  army  a  larger 
share  of  the  cavalry  than  at  present.  The 
home  army  has  a  large  force  of  infantry  in 
the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers,  and  should  be 
proportionately  stronger  in  cavalry  and  field 
artillery. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  our  view  of 
the  nature  of  naval  defence  were  adopted,  the 
Volunteers  and  the  Militia,  so  far  as  their 
home  use  is  concerned,  would  be  unnecessary. 
This  might  become  true  if  the  Navy  were 
raised  to  the  strength  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  there  were  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  nature  of  future  operations  at  sea.  As 
matters  stand,  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary 
to  make  the  most  of  the  provision  against 
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possible   invasion  represented   by  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers. 

The  Volunteers,  and  the  Militia  as  soon  as 
the  short-service  system  at  home  is  so  far 
in  working  order  as  to  relieve  the  Militia  of 
the  function  of  obtaining  and  preparing  re- 
cruits for  the  line,  should  be  organised  with  a 
view  to  their  use  in  war.  Those  regiments 
which  are  destined  to  garrison  fortresses,  or 
commercial  ports  at  home,  should  be  grouped 
into  garrison  or  local  defence  bodies,  and 
receive  a  constitution  and  training  suitable  for 
this,  their  war  work.  The  remaining  Volun- 
teer and  Militia  troops  should  be  formed  into 
Volunteer  and  Militia  army  corps,  comprising 
all  the  necessary  arms,  and  every  necessary 
auxiliary  service,  such  as  transport  and  com- 
missariat. Each  army  corps,  as  well  as  each 
division  and  brigade,  should  have  a  permanent 
commander,  a  fully-paid  officer,  selected  as 
the  fit  war  leader  and  peace  instructor  of  his 
command. 
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The  expense  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
very  slight.  It  would  render  possible  the 
more  thorough  instruction  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteer  officers,  their  proper  supervision, 
and  the  selection  of  the  most  capable  for 
promotion.  For  all  the  commands  in  their 
own  branch  up  to  that  of  the  army  corps, 
Militia  and  Volunteer  officers  should  be 
eligible,  without  their  having  any  special  right 
or  claim  to  preference.  This  would  give  the 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  such  of 
them  as  show  real  military  capacity,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  incentive  to  activity  for 
the  whole  body. 

With  regard  to  the  Volunteers,  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  improvement  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  which  the  head- quarters 
staff  has  found  in  appreciating  the  real  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  force.  This  would  be 
removed  by  the  selection  of  Volunteer  officers 
as  members  of  the  Volunteer  department  in 
the  staff  of  the  "War  Office.  The  promises 
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made  to  the  Volunteers  for  the  provision  of 
ranges,  and  for  the  payment  of  necessarily 
incurred  debts,  must  of  course  be  fulfilled. 


(  201  ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HOME  ARMY. 

ANY  system  proposed  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  army  must  satisfy  three  distinct 
conditions.  It  must  be  framed  with  a  view  to 
the  preparation  of  the  army  for  war ;  it  must 
secure  unimpaired  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  it  must  provide  for  an  efficient  control 
over  expenditure  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  fundamental  requirement  is,  of  course, 
that  the  necessities  of  war  shall  be  aimed  at, 
and  that  the  system  shall  involve  a  minimum 
of  change  in  the  passage  from  peace  to  war. 
The  steps  necessarily  taken  when  a  war  be- 
comes imminent  are  well  known.  The  Cabinet 
chooses  the  general  thought  fittest  to  have 
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the  conduct  of  the  operations,  and  calls  upon 
him  for  a  scheme  or  "  plan  of  campaign."  If 
this  is  approved  of,  the  general  is  given  the 
command,  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  and  is  given  full  authority  and  sup- 
port within  the  limits  of  the  enterprise.  The 
general  thus  appointed  is  alone  responsible, 
and  his  responsibility  to  the  Cabinet  is  direct. 

It  is  a  recognised  principle  that  the  same 
general  plans  and  executes.  One  officer  is  not 
asked  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  as 
commander  the  plan  made  by  another.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  preparations  for  the 
Nile  campaign.  General  Stephenson  did  not 
approve  of  the  Nile  route,  which  Lord 
Wolseley  thought  a  good  one.  Accordingly, 
Lord  Wolseley  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  not  General  Stephenson,  who  had  at  first 
been  consulted. 

The  next  proceeding  is  to  make  ready  or 
"  mobilise  "  the  various  bodies  of  troops  to  be 
employed,  and  to  collect  them  at  the  place  or 
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places  which  the  general  has  suggested  as 
most  suitable.  The  operations  of  the  campaign 
then  begin,  the  general  conducting  the  move- 
ments upon  his  own  authority. 

Substituting  in  some  countries  king  or 
emperor  or  viceroy  for  Cabinet,  this  is  the 
method  of  all  armies.  It  was  that  of  Prussia 
in  1866  and  in  1870;  it  is  that  followed  in 
India  whenever  there  is  a  military  expedition. 

In  Great  Britain  in  our  own  time  the 
practice  has  been  when  war  begins  to  pass 
over  the  commander-in-chief.  This  office  is 
thus  unreal.  In  all  probability  successive 
Cabinets  have  shrunk  from  the  risk  of  consti- 
tutional danger  or  trouble  that  would  be 
incurred  if  a  near  relative  of  the  king,  acting 
with  the  authority  necessary  for  a  commander 
in  war,  should  be  employed  to  command  in 
chief  in  the  field. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  sound  system  is 
a  general  who  can  be  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  advising  the  Cabinet  upon  the  conduct  of 
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wars,  and  with  the  actual  management  of 
campaigns.  To  have  such  an  officer  is  indis- 
pensable, for  it  is  an  elementary  truth  that 
war  can  never  be  well  conducted  by  a 
committee. 

The  second  stage  of  war  is  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  operations.  For  this  purpose 
an  army  in  the  field  is  built  up  of  parts, 
each  complete  in  itself,  called  army  corps. 
The  army  also  has  a  distinct  group  of 
forces,  forming  a  separate  sub-command,  upon 
its  line  of  communications.  The  work  of  the 
war-commander  consists  in  sending  to  the 
generals  of  army  corps  and  to  the  general 
of  communications  written  orders  in  which  he 
explains  so  much  of  his  purpose  as  is  need- 
ful for  them  to  know,  and  tells  them  in 
what  way  the  bodies  they  command  are  to 
co-operate  for  its  attainment.  He  watches 
over  the  fulfilment  of  his  orders,  and  has 
power  to  exact  obedience.  The  general  of 
communications  takes  the  commander's  orders 
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for  provisions  (so  far  as  they  are  not  to  be 
had  on  the  spot  where  the  army  is),  for  men 
and  horses  to  replace  losses,  and  for  weapons 
and  tools.  These  supplies  he  receives  from 
those  officials  at  home  whose  business  it  is 
to  provide  them,  and  forwards  to  the  army, 
where  they  are  distributed  according  to  the 
commander's  instructions. 

The  object  of  military  organisation  is  to 
create  and  get  into  working  order  in  peace 
this  machinery  for  war,  which  embraces  : — 

(1.)  The  commander  and  his  office  or 
"staff." 

(2.)  A  number  of  army  corps. 

(3.)  A  line  of  communications. 

(4.)  Arrangements  for  supplying  the  line  of 
communications  from  home. 

Each  of  these  four  heads  needs  a  brief 
explanation  to  show  that  it  is  indispensable, 
and  that  no  scheme  that  omits  it  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  war. 

(1.)  The  commander  is  the  architect  of  the 
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campaign,  though  his  art  differs  from  an 
architect's,  in  that  the  design  must  adapt  itself 
from  day  to  day  to  the  enemy's  movements, 
an  unknown  quantity  to  be  discovered. 

A  commander  always  requires  some  assist- 
ance. His  orders  must  be  written  and  copied  ; 
his  correspondence  with  his  generals  of  corps 
and  communications  must  be  prompt ;  he  must 
keep  stock  of  all  information  about  the  enemy 
and  the  country,  and  all  that  is  done  must 
be  precisely  recorded.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mander needs  a  number  of  secretaries,  who,  to 
be  useful,  must  be  trained  to  his  methods  and 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  his  duties.  This 
body  of  secretaries  is  his  general  staff. 

The  head  secretary  authorised  to  sign  in 
the  commander's  name,  and  to  represent  him, 
as  far  as  may  be  in  his  temporary  absences 
from  the  office,  is  called  in  foreign  armies 
"  Chief  of  the  staff."  This  was  the  position 
nominally  held  by  Moltke,  but  his  paper  on 
councils  of  war  shows  that  the  title  was 
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inappropriate,  and  that  he  was  really  the 
commander  of  the  army  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  described  that  office.  The  king 
represented  the  government  of  the  nation, 
which  must  always  retain  the  supreme 
authority.  There  can  be  no  object  in  copy- 
ing in  England  the  names  of  German  posts 
which  correspond  to  nothing  in  the  English 
system. 

The  essential  features  of  the  German 
system,  so  far  as  our  present  subject  is  con- 
cerned, were,  during  the  life  of  Moltke,  first, 
that  the  commander  for  war  is  chosen  before- 
hand, and  given  authority  to  prepare  himself 
and  his  assistants  for  their  war  functions ; 
secondly,  that  the  organisation  of  the  army 
in  peace  into  army  corps  does  away  with 
the  need  for  a  great  central  office  like  the 
British  War  Office ;  and  thirdly,  that  as  the 
commander  (called  chief  of  the  staff)  has  not 
in  peace  to  manage  battalions,  he  is  free  to 
study  the  art  of  command,  and  to  practise 
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it  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres.  His  office  or 
set  of  secretaries  thus  learn  during  peace  how 
to  write  orders  for  an  army,  the  peculiar 
business  of  a  commander-in-chief. 

These  three  things  are  essential  in  any 
army.  They  have  been  adopted  all  over  the 
Continent  since  1870  ;  and  the  American  Civil 
War  shows  how,  before  the  Prussian  successes, 
a  nation  unready  for  war  learned,  during  four 
years'  bitter  experience,  to  find  a  commander, 
and  to  give  him  full  authority ;  how  the 
army-corps  system  developed  itself;  and  how 
successive  commanders  suffered  until  a  staff 
able  to  writs  orders  had  grown  up. 

In  our  judgment,  then,  any  reform  of  the 
army  must  begin  with  the  selection  by  the 
Cabinet  of  a  general  whom  they  trust.  His 
duties  will  be  to  advise  the  Cabinet  upon 
the  conduct  of  possible  wars,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
execute  his  plans  if  they  are  accepted,  and 
that  if  they  are  not  approved  of,  he  will  be 
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relieved  of  his  post  and  otherwise  honourably 
employed.  He  must  be  given  full  authority 
over  the  army,  subject  to  the  limitations  here- 
after explained,  and  will  in  particular  select 
his  own  staff.  It  matters  little  what  this 
officer  is  called.  It  would  be  most  natural 
to  make  him  commander-in-chief.  There 
would  be  no  harm  in  calling  him  chief  of  the 
staff.  But  it  is  essential  that  he  have  autho- 
rity, limited  only  by  that  of  the  Cabinet,  to 
carry  out,  during  peace,  the  preparation  of 
the  army  for  war. 

The  proposal  made  by  Lord  Hartington's 
commission  to  form  a  "  department  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff,"  with  no  authority  over  the 
army,  but  with  general  power  to  meddle,  rests 
upon  a  misrepresentation  of  the  working  at 
any  rate  of  the  German  Army.  Imitation  we 
hold  to  be  always  a  mistake.  In  this  case  the 
imitation  consists  only  in  borrowing  a  name, 
while  ignoring  the  nature  and  real  merits  of 
the  system  set  up  to  be  copied. 

p 
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Count  Moltke,  in  1890,  writing  with  special 
reference  to  the  question  of  reform  in  the 
British  Army,  and  to  the  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  a  general  staff,  said  :  "  A  general 
staff  cannot  be  improvised  on  the  outbreak 
of  war.  It  must  have  been  prepared  long 
before,  during  peace,  and  must  be  in  practical 
working  and  in  constant  touch  with  the 
troops.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The  general 
staff  must  know  who  its  future  commander 
will  be,  must  be  in  close  touch  with  him  and 
acquire  his  confidence,  without  which  its 
position  is  untenable. 

"  The  advantage  is  great  when  the  head  of 
the  state  is  at  the  same  time  the  leader  in 
war.  .  .  .  But  the  constitution  does  not  in 
every  country  admit  of  placing  the  chief  of 
the  state  at  the  head  of  the  army.  If  the 
government  will — and  can — choose  beforehand 
the  most  capable  general  for  the  post,  he  must 
be  given  in  peace  full  authority  to  prepare  the 
troops  and  their  leaders,  and  to  come  to  an 
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understanding  with  his  general  staff.  This 
commander  will  seldom  be  the  minister  of  war, 
who  during  the  whole  war  is  indispensable 
at  home,  where  all  the  threads  of  administra- 
tion are  gathered  together." 

Thus  according  to  Moltke's  view,  which 
coincides  with  the  practice  of  all  modern 
armies,  including  that  of  Napoleon,  an  army 
requires  a  single  military  chief,  responsible  for 
the  conception  and  the  execution  of  opera- 
tions. This  chief  requires  a  group  of  assis- 
tants, who  are  merely  an  enlargement  of 
himself,  not  a  separate  and  independent 
body,  but  the  organ  of  the  commander  for 
communication  with  his  subordinates,  and 
the  auxiliary  or  instrument  of  his  studies. 
A  staff  without  a  commander  is  an 
absurdity. 

Besides  the  commander,  however,  there 
must  be  a  minister  of  war,  a  term  which  in 
German  means  the  head  of  the  department 
for  supplying  the  army  from  home  during 

p  2 
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war.  This  office  does  not  in  any  way  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war ;  it  is  a  military  office,  dealing  in  war 
with  the  supply  of  men,  horses,  provisions, 
weapons  and  stores  to  a  mobilised  army,  and 
in  peace  preparing  for  the  exercise  of  these 
functions. 

All  these  posts  exist  in  an  imperfectly 
defined  state  in  the  British  Army.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  is  there,  but  the  post  should 
be  made  a  real  one,  and  its  responsibility 
brought  home.  The  quartermaster-general 
has  many  of  the  functions  of  a  chief  of  the 
staff,  together  with  some  others.  If  he  were 
relieved  of  the  others,  and  the  Intelligence 
Department  amalgamated  with  his  office,  the 
requisite  organ  for  the  command  would  be 
there,  and  the  title  quartermaster-general 
need  not  be  changed.  It  was  that  borne  by 
Scharnhorst,  and  by  Count  Waldersee  during 
the  period  when  he  was  Moltke's  substitute. 
The  minister  of  war  described  by  Moltke  cor- 
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responds  closely  with  the  old  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  a  military  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  business  of  supply. 

(2.)  The  army  corps  is  a  complete  sub- 
division of  an  army,  and  is  managed  entirely 
by  the  general  who  commands  it,  taking  his 
instructions  as  to  the  purpose  and  nature  of 
his  movements  from  the  commander  in-chief. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  bodies  each  having 
its  own  chief,  so  that  the  army  corps  genera] 
deals  directly  only  with  these  chiefs.  These 
bodies  are  two  or  three  infantry  divisions,  and 
the  groups,  belonging  to  the  army  corps,  of 
artillery,  engineers,  transport,  commissariat, 
medical  service,  police,  and  post-office.  Each 
of  these  bodies  has  a  special  function  requiring 
knowledge  and  practice  for  its  performance. 
None  of  them  can  be  improvised. 

If  therefore  an  army  corps  when  wanted 
for  war  is  without  any  one  of  its  necessary 
elements,  though  the  rest  are  perfect,  the 
corps  cannot  be  used.  If,  for  example,  either 
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infantry,  artillery,  or  medical  service  were 
imperfect,  the  fighting  power  of  the  army 
corps  would  be  impaired.  If*  transport  or 
commissariat  were  wanting,  insufficient  or 
unskilled,  its  fighting  power  would  be  abso- 
lutely destroyed,  for  the  whole  force  would 
be  helpless  unless  men  and  horses  were 
regularly  fed  and  the  troops  supplied  with 
ammunition.  The  commissariat  collects  the 
food ;  the  transport  conveys  it  and  all  other 
requisites  to  the  troops.  Without  these  ser- 
vices the  troops  cannot  enter  on  a  campaign. 
Transport  and  commissariat  duties  are  as 
difficult  as  those  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or 
artillery,  and  equally  require  special  training. 
These  branches,  like  the  others,  must  there- 
fore be  trained  and  organised  in  peace. 
Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
implements  must  be  there,  with  a  nucleus  of 
men  and  horses,  to  be  completed  to  war 
strength  on  mobilisation  by  the  recall  from 
the  reserve  of  men  previously  trained,  and  by 
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the  acquisition  of  horses  previously  assigned 
for  the  service. 

The  country  should  be  divided  into  army 
corps  districts.  In  each  district,  the  whole  of 
the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  regiments, 
and  of  the  transport,  commissariat,  and  other 
services  required  for  the  army  corps,  should  be 
permanently  kept,  with  all  the  guns,  powder, 
and  shot,  and  other  necessaries  required 
during  the  opening  stage  of  a  campaign. 
The  reserve  men  of  each  district  would  belong 
to  the  district  army  corps,  every  man  to  the 
regiment  in  which  he  was  trained,  and  each 
man  should  know  exactly  where  to  go  upon 
the  publication  of  the  order  to  mobilise  the 
army.  Each  regiment  would  keep  a  list  of  its 
reserve  men,  a  stock  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ment for  them,  and  a  list  of  horses  which  it 
would  be  empowered  to  take  (upon  payment, 
or  otherwise,  as  settled  by  law)  at  the  time 
of  mobilisation. 

The  army  corps  in  war  is  a  moving  body, 
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a  part  of  the  field  army.  All  the  troops  of 
the  army  cannot  be  told  off  to  army  corps,  for 
some  are  required  as  defenders  of  fortresses 
and  commercial  ports.  All  the  troops  so 
needed  should  be  permanently  told  off  to 
their  posts,  and  each  place  to  be  defended 
should  have  its  commandant.  The  defensive 
troops  of  the  place  should  form  a  permanent 
body,  organised  like  an  army  corps  though 
otherwise  composed,  and  under  the  com- 
mandant's authority. 

(3.)  The  lines  of  communication  in  home 
defence  would  be  the  railways  between  the 
army  and  the  great  stores  and  centres  of 
industry.  The  officer  to  be  in  charge  of  them 
during  war  ought  to  be  appointed  in  peace, 
and  provided  with  the  necessary  officers  and 
men.  His  peace  duty  would  be  to  prepare, 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
his  arrangements  for  all  the  eventualities  of 
war  that  would  concern  him.  His  war 
business  would  be  that  of  a  carrier  on  a 
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large   scale — to   receive   and   deliver,  not   to 
produce. 

(4.)  The  arrangements  for  producing  or 
providing  the  necessaries  of  war  must  also  be 
prepared  during  peace.  The  field  army  corps 
and  the  local  defence  corps  would  in  peace 
provide  for  most  of  their  own  wants.  The 
supply  in  peace  of  weapons,  ammunition  and 
maps,  and  in  war  also  of  provisions  not  found 
in  the  actual  theatre  of  war,  must  be  carried 
on  by  other  than  the  corps  agencies. 

The  supply  of  provisions  in  war  is  the 
affair  of  the  commissary  general,  or  director 
of  supplies,  who  should  be  appointed  during 
peace,  and  with  his  assistants  prepare  his 
arrangements  for  war  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  explained  to  him  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  supply  of  maps  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  that 
it  should  be  entrusted  to  the  operations  de 
partment   of  the   commander-in-chiefs  office, 
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already  described  as  the  general  staff,  or 
quartermaster-general's  branch.  Map  con- 
struction in  all  its  stages  has  owed  most  of  its 
progress  to  strategy,  and  is  therefore  properly 
a  military  function. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  production  of 
weapons,  in  which  almost  every  important 
improvement  has  been  due  to  civil  industry. 
The  professional  soldier  is  a  competent  judge 
of  the  merits  of  various  weapons.  He  has  no 
qualification  enabling  him  to  compete  with 
the  mechanic  in  their  design  or  manufacture. 
In  the  supply  of  weapons,  therefore,  two 
functions  should  be  distinguished :  the  choice 
of  the  weapon  to  be  adopted,  which  should 
be  left  to  the  army ;  and  design  and  manu- 
facture, with  which  the  army  should  have 
nothing  to  do. 

The  selection  of  weapons,  that  is,  of  the 
patterns  to  be  adopted,  should  be  based  upon 
the  report  of  a  committee  formed  of  active 
combatant  officers,  of  whom  one  third  should 
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be  corps  or  division  commanders,  one  third 
field  officers,  and  one  third  captains  of  the  arm 
destined  to  use  the  weapons.  The  committees 
should  be  permanent,  but  no  member  should 
serve  on  any  of  them  longer  than  two  or  three 
years.  Their  sole  function  would  be  to  report 
upon  the  performance  of  the  weapons  sub- 
mitted to  them.  They  should  be  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  design  or  pattern,  but  em- 
powered to  make  any  trials  whatever,  and  to 
witness  any  trials  offered  by  inventors  or 
manufacturers ;  and  to  report  whenever  in 
their  discretion  it  seemed  desirable.  Guaran- 
tees should  be  taken  to  exclude  from  these 
committees  all  officers  interested  either  pecu- 
niarily or  by  connection  with  design  or  manu- 
facture. In  the  choice  of  guns,  rifles  and 
ammunition,  the  necessities  of  the  Indian  and 
Colonial,  as  well  as  of  the  home  forces,  must 
be  taken  into  account,  in-  order  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  uniformity  of  pattern. 

Upon  the  decision  to  adopt  a  weapon  of  any 
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kind,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  an  officer, 
distinct  from  the  selecting  authority,  to  buy 
the  requisite  number,  to  distribute  them  to  the 
field  army  and  garrison  corps,  and  to  store  a 
reserve  under  his  own  charge.  He  would  be 
assisted  by  inspectors  to  guarantee  the  accord- 
ance of  the  weapons  bought  with  the  quality 
and  design  of  the  patterns. 

The- purchasing  and  storing  officer  and  his 
agents  would  buy  upon  business  principles 
from  private  firms  or  from  Government 
factories.  The  maintenance  of  Government 
factories  is  desirable  in  those  branches,  such  as 
the  making  of  heavy  guns,  for  which  private 
firms  are  not  easily  induced  to  lay  down  the 
requisite  plant.  But  these  factories  should 
be  no  part  of  the  army,  and  no  army  officers 
should  be  employed  in  them. 

The  Government  clothing  department  should 
also  be  removed  from  the  army.  It  is  no 
more  a  soldier's  business  to  make  clothes  than 
to  make  guns.  The  principle  of  selection  of 
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patterns,  followed  by  purchase  in  the  market, 
applies  in  the  one  case  as  in  the.  other ;  but 
the  purchase  of  clothes  should  be  conducted 
regimen  tally,  except  for  certain  articles, 
which,  like  weapons,  must  be  uniform  in  make 
throughout  the  army. 

All  the  branches  of  supply  that  have  been 
discussed,  except  that  of  maps,  should  be 
managed  under  the  authority  of  a  single 
head,  who  might  be  called  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  or,  as  Sir  George  Chesney  pro- 
poses, master-general,  and  who  would  be  an 
officer  chosen  for  administrative  skill.  His 
principal  subordinates  would  be  the  heads  of 
the  services  of  provisions,  small  arms  and 
ammunition,  guns  and  ammunition,  carriages, 
tools,  and  clothing.  The  departments  for  arms 
and  ammunition,  carriages  and  tools  would 
each  have  two  branches,  one  for  the  selection 
of  patterns,  in  which  the  head  would  be 
advised  by  a  committee  ;  the  other  for  pur- 
chase and  storing.  The  inspection  might 
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with    advantage    be    the    function    of    the 
selecting  branch. 

Thus  the  management  of  the  army,  arranged 
in  peace  with  a  view  to  war,  would  fall  into 
two  great  branches,  command  and  supply, 
directed  the  one  by  a  commander-in-chief,  the 
other  by  a  master-general.  To  the  com- 
mander-in-chief are  assigned  all  that  belongs 
to  the  army  in  the  field  during  a  campaign, 
that  is,  the  staff  or  organ  of  command,  a 
number  of  army  corps,  and  the  transport  by 
which  supplies  are  brought  to  the  army.  To 
the  master-general  are  given  all  the  services 
by  which  the  supplies  are  prepared  and  handed 
to  the  transport. 

Every  one  of  the  officers  described  must 
have  his  authority  strictly  defined,  and  will 
act  according  to  principles  formally  laid  down 
for  his  guidance.  The  distribution  of  authority 
is  given  by  the  organisation.  Each  battalion 
of  infantry,  regiment  of  cavalry,  or  group  of 
batteries  will  be  managed  by  its  own  com- 
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manding  officer,  with  whom,  so  long  as  he 
obeys  the  rules,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to 
interfere,  the  function  of  his  direct  superior 
being  by  repeated  inspection  to  keep  him  to 
the  rules  laid  down. 

The  same  arrangement  will  extend  to  the 
whole  service,  the  few  cases  in  which  an 
appeal  from  the  immediate  authority  to  a 
higher  one  may  be  necessary  being  also  re- 
gulated and  defined.  The  inspecting  officer 
will  usually  be  the  immediate  superior  of  the 
one  whose  work  is  to  be  inspected.  The 
sphere  of  action  of  each  officer  being  defined 
by  his  command,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  decide 
all  matters  that  arise  in  that  sphere,  without 
meddling  in  those  below  it.  The  brigade- 
commander  will  not  meddle  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  regiment,  nor  the 
regimental  commander  in  those  of  the  com- 
pany ;  in  each  case  he  will  inspect  to  see  that 
the  rules  have  been  complied  with.  If  they 
have,  he  cannot  find  fault,  however  much  he 
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may  dislike  the  decisions  taken  by  his 
subordinate. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  rules  to  be 
formulated  are  of  great  importance.  These 
rules  are  embodied  in  the  various  codes  of  re- 
gulations for  the  army  and  in  the  drill-books. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
central  management  is  to  compile  and  modify 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary  these  codes 
and  drill-books.  They  are  the  law  of  the 
army,  and  a  well- disciplined  army  is  one  in 
which  the  codes  and  drill-books,  being  rational, 
are  fully  complied  with. 

Their  preparation  and  modification  is  at 
present  the  duty  of  the  adjutant-general, 
who,  however,  does  not  act  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  the  commander-in-chief,  while 
some  of  the  codes,  those  relating  to  promotion 
and  finance,  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  Queen.  The  monthly  army  orders  issued 
from  the  adjutant-general's  office  are  modifi- 
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cations  of  these  various  codes.  This  system 
is  probably  sound.  It  might  be  better  to 
empower  the  adjutant-general  to  sign  in  his 
own  name  those  which  he  now  signs  "by 
order"  of  the  commander-in-chief,  giving  the 
commander-in-chief  a  veto  upon  changes. 
No  regulation  ought  to  be  issued  which 
the  commander  for  war  does  not  accept. 
But  as  the  adjutant-general  would  not  sign 
what  he  himself  disapproved  of,  a  disagree- 
ment would  lead  to  his  retirement.  This 
would  make  it  necessary,  and  it  is  very 
necessary,  that  the  adjutant-general  should  be 
in  close  agreement  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  would  prevent  the  latter  making 
use  of  his  veto  for  a  mere  trifle. 

For  drill-books  it  would  be  desirable  always 
to  have  committees  similar  in  composition  to 
those  already  proposed  for  the  choice  of 
weapons.  The  regulations  for  mobilisation 
should  be  based  upon  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  framed  in  concert  with  the  quar- 
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ter master- general.  The  officer  who  prepares 
and  revises  the  codes  is  the  proper  authority 
to  watch  over  their  observance,  and  for  this 
reason  the  adjutant- general  becomes  the  organ 
of  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  enforcement 
of  discipline. 

It  remains  only  to  examine  the  guarantees 
that  are  necessary  to  secure  the  authority  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  financial  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Cabinet  is  represented  in  its  relations 
with  the  army  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war,  who  is  also  the  exponent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  its  military  policy.  But  by 
the  modern  practice  of  the  constitution,  the 
secretary  of  state  apart  from  the  Cabinet  has 
no  responsibility  and  no  authority.  The 
Cabinet  is  a  unit.  Every  important  piece  of 
departmental  policy  commits  the  entire  Cabi- 
net, and  its  members  stand  or  fall  together. 
If  the  secretary  of  state  wishes  for  a  decision 
which  his  colleagues  cannot  accept,  he  resigns. 
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If  they  accept  the  decision  and  he  remains, 
they  share  the  responsibility  for  it.  All  minor 
matters  under  a  sound  system  will  be  decided 
long  before  they  reach  the  secretary  of  state 
or  the  Cabinet. 

The  Cabinet's  decisions  will  concern  only 
broad  issues  :  the  nature  of  the  possible  con- 
flicts for  which  military  preparation  is  re- 
quired ;  the  occasion  for  the  order  to  mobilise 
the  forces,  or  for  the  despatch  of  an  expedi- 
tion; the  modifications  that  may  be  called  for 
in  army  organisation  by  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  nation.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
Cabinet  is  to  select  the  war-commander ;  that 
is,  according  to  the  views  here  set  forth,  the 
peace  commander-in-chief.  Another  is  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  demands  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance on  the  one  side,  and  the  refusals  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  other. 

The  financial  management  of  the  army 
probably  requires  to  be  modified.  The  funda- 
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mental  principle  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  have  supreme  control  of  the  expenditure 
is  sacred,  and  must  be  held  sacred.  But  this 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  present 
a  mere  farce,  while  under  the  pretext  which 
it  offers,  the  management  of  the  army  is  at 
^very  point  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officials  of  the  Treasury. 

The  House  of  Commons  should  require  a 
full  and  intelligible  account  of  all  military  ex- 
penditure. Every  one  of  the  military  chiefs 
.should  prepare  an  estimate  for  his  department. 
From  these  estimates  the  financial  assistant 
•of  the  secretary  of  state  would  prepare  the 
.army  estimates,  in  which  would  be  embodied 
the  charges  or  savings  expected  from  any 
changes  thought  desirable.  These  estimates 
would  then  be  discussed  between  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war,  the  Cabinet  ultimately  deciding 
on  the  total  amount  to  be  asked  from  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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The  Treasury  ought  to  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  these  estimates,  except  to  object 
to  the  total  sum.  For  if  the  Treasury  can 
once  object  to  an  item,  it  has  secured  the 
control  of  the  army,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war  and  the  commander-in-chief  cease  to 
have  either  authority  or  responsibility. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  lay  down  the 
lines  of  the  reforms  which  may  be  needed  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty ; 
but  we  think  that  many  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  we  have  explained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Army  are,  generally  speaking, 
applicable  to  the  Navy  also. 

We  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the 
common  action  of  the  military  and  of  the 
naval  authorities  in  the  consideration  of  Im- 
perial defence.  Any  satisfactory  Admiralty 
system  will  provide  a  competent  naval  adviser 
for  the  Cabinet.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  secure  unity  of  design  in 
defence  so  long  as  the  War  Office  and  the 
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Admiralty  are  separately  represented  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  difficulty  would  be  overcome  if 
it  became  the  practice  for  one  minister  to  hold 
both  offices,  the  financial  secretary  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
continuing  to  perform  their  present  parlia- 
mentary and  other  duties  as  his  subordinates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  brief  enquiry  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  our 
proposals  for  reform.  We  have  not  made 
suggestions  rashly,  and  the  changes  we  pro- 
pose are  few  and  simple.  But  we  attach  less 
weight  to  the  details  of  a  system  than  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  and  worked. 
A  variety  of  symptoms  seem  to  us  to  indicate, 
in  the  military  administrators  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  public  which  has  tolerated  their 
failures,  a  frame  of  mind  in  relation  to  defence 
which  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  to 
alter. 

The  arrangements  for  the  management   of 
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the  army  and  navy  seem  to  have  taken  shape 
without  reference  to  war,  for  which  alone  the 
army  and  navy  are  maintained,  or  to  the 
particular  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  might 
possibly  become  involved.  It  is  as  though 
the  nation  in  its  calculations  had  forgotten 
the  possibility  of  war. 

We  observe  in  discussions  about  the  army 
and  navy  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  "  re- 
sponsibility." To  us  the  word  has  a  distinct 
meaning.  It  implies  a  connection  between  a 
man  and  his  acts,  so  that  the  acts  are  his, 
and  he  must  answer  for  them.  But  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of  the  existing 
military  system  we  seek  in  vain  for  such  a 
connection.  Suppose  that  a  blunder  has  been 
made,  such,  for  example,  as  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  upon  a  field  gun  which  shoots 
worse  than  the  weapon  it  has  replaced,  or  upon 
a  rifle  that  proves  unserviceable,  or  the  failure 
of  a  campaign  because  the  plan  was  bad.  The 
present  system  lets  no  one  know  whose  was 
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the  act  to  which  the  breakdown  was  due,  and 
who  should  be  prevented  from  the  repetition 
of  such  acts. 

The  correlative  of  responsibility  is  authority 
or  initiative.  According  to  our  view,  each 
officer  should,  in  his  sphere,  be  given  full 
initiative.  His  acts,  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  him,  should  be  his  own,  and 
he  should  bear  the  consequences.  In  other 
words,  authority  and  responsibility  should  be 
realities.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  first  moment, 
for  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  authority  under 
the  weight  of  responsibility,  that  character  is 
formed,  and  the  usefulness  of  an  army  depends 
largely  upon  the  force  of  character  of  those 
who  are  at  its  head. 

The  improvement  of  the  national  defences 
must  be  a  slow  process  ;  one  prolonged  over 
many  years.  Acts  of  Parliament  can  modify 
the  forms  of  an  organisation  and  the  machinery 
of  its  administration.  But  in  a  great  institu- 
tion like  the  army  or  the  navy  there  are 
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traditions  of  thought  and  of  practice  which  are 
not  easily  changed.  In  the  most  favourable 
case,  where  a  man  of  unusual  insight  and 
strength  frames  the  reforms,  he  can  hardly 
accomplish  his  purpose  till  he  has  trained  up  a 
new  generation  of  subordinates.  Great  men, 
however,  do  not  drop  from  heaven.  They  are 
produced  by  fit  conditions  of  national  life,  and 
are  representative  of  the  national  spirit,  from 
which  they  derive  inspiration  and  support.  A 
great  soldier,  able  to  shape  the  defences  of  the 
British  Empire  in  accordance  at  once  with  its 
military  needs  and  with  the  characteristic 
freedom  of  its  institutions,  must  be  sustained 
by  the  national  consciousness,  recognising  m 
him  the  exponent  of  the  duty  most  urgent  at 
the  time. 

We  believe  that  the  near  future  will  test 
the  British  Empire,  and  determine  whether  it 
has  a  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  whether  it 
has  strength  to  do  it.  These  questions  are  put 
to  nations  as  to  men,  in  the  form  of  struggle 
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and  conflict.  We  think  that  it  is  prudent  to 
be  prepared  for  such  trials,  and  that  a  nation 
is  the  better  for  knowing  its  own  mind  as  to 
its  purposes,  and  as  to  the  sacrifices  it  will 
make  for  their  attainment.  To  us  it  seems 
that  the  tasks  of  civilisation  and  government 
which  are  suggested  by  the  words  Greater 
Britain  are  as  useful  to  mankind  as  any  of 
which  history  records  the  fulfilment,  and  that 
interference  with  the  effort  to  accomplish  them 
must  therefore  be  resisted.  At  present  a 
challenge  would  find  the  Empire  half  armed, 
and  the  issue  would  be  doubtful.  Our  purpose 
in  writing  this  book  has  been  to  urge  our 
countrymen  to  prepare,  while  there  is  time, 
for  a  defence  that  is  required  alike  by  interest, 
honour,  and  duty,  and  by  the  best  traditions 
of  the  nation's  history. 


LOXI»OX  :      I'KINTKD  BiT    WILLIAM    CLOWES    AND  SONS,    LIMITSD, 
8TAMFOBD  STSEEX  AND  CHABItfU 


BY     SIR    CHARLES     DILKE      BART. 

Fourth  Edition.     Extra  croum  8v0.,  cloth,  \2s.  6d. 

PROBLEMS   OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  Bart., 
Author  of  "  Greater  Britain,"  "  The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan 
of  Monaco,"  "  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics," 
and  "  The  British  Army." 

LE  TEMPS. — "  The  detailed,  almost  microscopic,  examination  of  the  various  colonies 
is  the  work  of  a  master-hand,  and  the  book  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  facts  oh  the  British 
Colonial  Empire." 

ACADEMY. — "They  are  a  perfect  mine  of  information,  and  contain  social  and 
political  treatises  and  discussions  of  the  highest  value.  The  difficulty  with  a  book  like  the 
present  one  is  to  know  how  to  select  portions  for  notice  when  all  are  of  deep  interest  and 
importance.  ...  If  we  were  asked  which  was  the  ablest  part  of  this  very  able  book,  we 
should  say  the  chapter  on  '  Indian  Defence.'  " 

SPEAKER.—"  What  first  strikes  one  in  the  truly  remarkable  and  important  work  just 
published  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  on  what  he  calls  the  Problems  of  Create?  Britain,  is  its 
singular  opportuneness.  No  book  has  ever  appeared  more  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  most  wanted.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  gain  can  come  from  such  cautious  consideration 
as  the  author  has  given  to  this  and  the  other  questions  he  has  opened,  and  explained,  in 
what  is  undoubtedly,  whatever  we  may  find  to  say  on  given  portions  of  it,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, varied,  and  instructive  survey  of  the  British  realm  outside  the  three  kingdoms 
that  any  publicist  has  yet  attempted." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "We  must  be  content  in  a  final  sentence  to  recommend 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  volumes,  in  which  the  impulse  of  an  ardent  patriotism  and  the  con- 
clusions of  a  sagacious  statesmanship  are  as  conspicuous  as  their  great  literary  abilit)'." 

SPECTATOR.— "Sir  Charles  Dilke's  very  able  book.  ...  To  deal  adequately 
with  a  book  so  stuffed  with  facts  and  occupied  with  so  vast  a  variety  of  subjects,  is  utterly 
impossible  even  in  the  course  of  two  notices.  All  we  can  do  is  to  fasten  upon  one  or  two 
of  the  most  interesting  features." 

OBSERVER. — "This  book  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  instructive  contribution, 
yet  made  to  our  political  literature  by  any  statesman  or  writer  on  public  affairs.  .  .  . 
What  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  written  is  really  a  manual  of  Imperial  statecraft,  and  it  sets 
forth  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  precision  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  certain 
to  lose,  as  well  as  those  under  which  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  retain,  our  Empire." 

DAILY  NEWS.—"  It  is  a  book  of  full,  careful,  and  elaborate  descriptions,  of  com- 
parative study  of  institutions,  and  of  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems  which  the  whole 
survey  suggests." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  The  main  feature  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  book  is  the 
insistence  on  the  necessity  of  properly  organising  the  warlike  resources  of  the  Empire. 
And  here  he  makes  a  suggestion  of  great  importance—  nothing  less  than  that  there  should 
be  a  supreme  military  and  naval  staff  for  the  whole  Empire — and  this  part  of  his  work 
deserves  the  closest  attention." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— "It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  find  its  way  into 
every  club  library  in  the  kingdom." 

TABLET.— The  most  interesting  book  of  the  year,  and  the  work  which  is  likely  to 
have  at  once  the  widest  and  the  best  influence  upon  the  political  thought  of  our  time,  is  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.  It  has  met  a  great  want,  and  met  it  well, 
and  it  stands  alone." 

BOSTON  HERALD.—"  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  written  a  book  which  by  virtue  of  its 
power  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen  with  regard  to  distant  lands  and 
peoples,  must  rank  with  Professor  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth." 

NEW  YORK  SL'Ar.—"  It  may  confidently  be  said  that  for  the  most  important  con- 
tribution ever  made  to  the  materials  for  the  study  of  constitutional  and  political  institutions 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Problems  of  Greater  Britain  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke." 
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BY     SPENSER     WILKINSON. 

Crown  8m,  2s.  (>d. 

THE   BRAIN   OF  AN  ARMY. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF. 
By  SPENSER  WILKINSON,  Author  of  "  Citizen  Soldiers." 


EDINBURGH  RE  VIE  W.—"  What  the  chief  of  the  staff  is  to  the  commander  of  a 
German  army,  and  how  great  the  services  rendered  by  the  General  Staff  to  the  whole 
military  system,  readers  of  Captain  Spenser  Wilkinson's  excellent  little  work  will  be  able 
to  judge." 

THE  DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU.— "  This  work  on  '  The  Brain  of  an  Army'  is 
not  only  a  popular  but  a  thorough  account  of  the  nature  of  the  German  General  Staff. 
,  .  .  Its  author  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  German  army  in  a  manner  we  should 
have  hardly  believed  to  be  possible  for  a  foreigner." 

THE  KOLNISCHE  ZEITUNG,—  1  It  is  very  interesting  for  us  Germans  'to  see 
how  a  foreigner  has  penetrated  the  spirit  of  our  military  institutions,  and  mastered  the  by 
no  means  simple  department  of  the  General  Staff.  There  are  plenty  of  books  written 
by  foreigners  that  are  in  general  correct,  and  take  a  sound  view  of  our  General  Staff,  but 
they  usually  contain  mistakes  in  detail  that  at  once  betray  the  foreigner.  Still  more 
common  are  misunderstandings  caused  by  the  foreign  point  of  view.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  Wilkinson's  book  under  either  of  these  heads,  which  proves  that  he  has  not 
only  mastered  all  his  materials  by  careful  study,  but  has  acquired  such  a  living  knowledge 
of  hisisubject  as  a  foreigner  rarely;  attains." 

INTERNATIONALE  REVUE  USER  DIE  GESAMMTEN  ARMEEN 
UND  FLOTTEN.—"1}\e  author  of  '  Citizen  Soldiers'  ventures  into  a  field  that  might 
seem  foreign  to  him,  when  as  an  Englishman,  and,  we  may  add,  not  a  soldier  by  profession, 
he  subjects  the  organisation  of  the  German  General  Staff  to  a  serious  examination.  But 
that  he  most  perfectly  commands  his  subject  is  shown  by  the  opening  pages,  and  the  light 
which  he  throws  upon  the  German  General  Staff  (which  he  calls  '  The  Brain  of  an  Army  ') 
loses  none  of  its  strength  until  he  has  successfully  accomplished  in  brief  and  convincing 
style  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken." 

JAHRBUCHER  FUR  DIE  DEUTSCHE  ARMEE  UND  MARINE.— "  A  book 
full  of  thought.  .  .  .  The  author  shows  that  he  is  very  intimate  with  our  military 
institutions  as  regards^the  training  of  the  army  to  be  a  manageable  instrument  of  war,  and 
the  education  of  officers  for  the  higher  commands." 

THE  RIVISTA  MILITARE  ITALIAN  A.— "  A  full  and  profound  analysis. 
.  .  .  Reveals  in  the  author  a  deep  knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  he  has  treated  so 
philosophically  and  at  the  same  time  so  incisively  that  his  work  deserves  to  be  made  known 
to  our  military  public,  and  commended  to  its  meditation." 
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The  Railway  Man  and  his  Children.    By  Mrs. 

OLIPHANT.    3  vols.    Crown  8vo.     31s  6dL 

MORNING  POST.—1'  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  never  written  a  simpler,  and  at  the  same  time, 

a  better  conceived  story an  excellent  example  of  pure  and  simple  fiction, 

which  is  also  of  the  deepest  interest." 

ANTI-JACOBIN.— "An  extremely  interesting  story  and  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
achievement  of  literary  art." 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER.— "The  story  may  be  read  by  everyone  with  pleasure." 

SPEAKER. — "  Deserves  the  popularity  that  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  certain  to 
obtain." 

A  First  Family  of  Tasajara.     By  BRET  HARTE. 

2  vols.     Globe  8vo.     12s. 

SPEAKER.—"  The  best  work  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  stands  entirely  alone  ....  marked 

on  every  page  by  distinction  and  quality Strength  and  delicacy,  spirit  and 

tenderness,  go  together  in  his  best  work." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  There  is  real  intellectual  grit  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  new  story. 
....  As  a  study  of  human  nature  in  the  rough  it  is  admirable.  Its  touches  of  natural 
description  are  also  very  graphic." 

GLOBE.—"  Delightfully  fresh  and  unconventional  at  once  in  scheme  and  in  treatment." 

SCOTSMAN. — "  The  personages  in  the  tale  are  fresh  and  living  presentations 

and  whether  looked  at  in  themselves  or  as  the  pillars  of  a  story,  they  are  equally 
admirable." 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER.—11  Amusing,  exciting,  and  weU  written." 

Khaled.     By  F.    MARION   CRAWFORD.     New  and   cheaper 
edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "The  story  is  worked  out  with  great  subtlety  and  consider, 
able  literary  finish ;  the  last  scene  of  all  is  an  admirable  example  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
graphic  art. " 

ANTI-JACOBIN. — "  Mr.  Crawford  has  written  some  stories  more  powerful,  but  none 
more  attractive  than  this." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—1'  Since  Bhanavar  the  Beautiful,  no  more  successful  eastern 
tale  has  been  produced  in  our  western  world." 

MORNING  POST.—"  By  the  fidelity  of  its  colouring,  it  is  worthy  to  be  ranged  with 
the  Arabian  Nights testifies  to  the  author's  almost  unparalleled  versatility." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— "Mr.  Crawford  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  Arab  lifo 
and  Arab  manners.  He  brings  out  those  qualities  of  manly  vigour,  self-reliance,  and 
simplicity,  which  inspire  the  older  poets  of  Arabia." 

SPECTA  TOR.— "With  the  solitary  exception  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  we  have  no  living 
novelist  distinguished  for  variety  of  theme  and  range  of  imaginative  outlook  than  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford.  Khaled  is  in  short  worthy  of  its  author,  and  to  say  this  is  to  award 
high  praise." 

Blanche,  Lady  Falaise.    By  J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE,  author 

of  "  John  Inglesant."     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

ANTI- JACOBIN.—"  A  powerful,  striking,  and  fascinating  romance." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  Is  the  best  thing  Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse  has  done  .  .  . 

BOOK MAN— " Mr.  Shorthouse's  best  work  since  John  Inglesant. 


Cecilia    de    Noel.       By    LANOE    FALCONER,   author  of 
"  Mademoiselle  Ixe."     Crown  8vo.     3s  Qd. 

TIMES. — "  The  author  of  Mademoiselle  Ixe  has  never  written  anything  more  powerful 
than  when  she  makes  Cecilia  describe  what  passed  in  the  haunted  room  in  the  silent 
watches  of  that  terrible  night. " 

QUEEN. — "  There  is  sufficient  thought  wrapt  up  in  this  one  little  volume  to  set  forth 
and  furnish  a  dozen  average  volumes,  and  yet  a  less  tiresome  book  was  never  written. 
It  has  to  be  read  at  a  sitting,  for  there  is  no  place  where  one  can  leave  off,  and  almost 
every  page  bristles  with  good  things — sayings  that  are  too  good  to  be  cast  away  into  the 
limbo  of  last  year's  novels." 

SPEAKER. — "  As  a  study  of  character  and  a  discussion,  partly  humorous  and  partly 
serious,  of  the  graver  problems  of  life,  there  has  been  nothing  for  many  a  day  to  equal 
this  charming  book." 

GLOBE. — "  The  types  of  character  introduced  are  clearly  defined,  and  there  is  an  air 
of  refinement  about  the  narrative  which  is  very  welcome  and  enjoyable." 

Tim.     By  a  new  writer.     Crown  8vo.     65. 

PUNCH.—1'  A  delightful  story The  Baron  recommends  this  story,  and 

especially  to  Etonians  past  and  present,  as  giving  a  life-like  picture  which  the  latter 
will  recognise  of  the  career  at  that  great  public  school  of  a  fragile  little  chap,  entirely 
unfitted  by  nature  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  such  a  life." 

SPEAKER.—"  The  local  colour  of  Timis  exceptionally  good." 

ATHENsEUM. — "There is  exceptional  pathos  about  Tim." 

SPECTATOR.— "  Tim  is  undoubtedly  a  masterpiece  in  its  way both  in 

its  humour  and  its  pathos." 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER.— "  A  prose  poem  by  an  anonymous  author.  It  is  a  book 
for  boys,  but  men  and  women  with  clean  hearts  will  find  it  has  such  power  to  move 
them  as  sets  it  far  out  of  the  ruck  of  fiction." 

MORNING  POST.—"  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  pathetic  story 
for  youth." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—'1  Tim  is  a  really  striking  book." 

Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts.    Collected 

and  narrated  by  PATRICK  KENNEDY.     Crown  8vo.     3s  Qd. 

DAILY  NEWS.—"  Will,  we  trust,  find  numerous  readers  in  Great  Britain.  The 
collector  and  narrator  of  these  legends  and  stories  has  evidently  been  engaged  in  a 

labour  of  genuine  love He  appears  to  tell  the  tales  exactly  as  he  heard  them 

told,  which  adds  a  curious  piquancy  and  even  verisimilitude  to  the  narrative." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "Mr.  Kennedy's  capital  book  of  Irish  legends  is  pleasant, 
good-humoured,  and  quite  free  from  pedantry  or  pretence." 

GLASGOW  MAIL. — "An  interesting  and  a  valuable  work a  store  containing 

nothing  but  genuine  traditionary  tales  heard  by  the  editor  from  men  and  women  who 

had  carried  them  in  their  memory and  all  of  them  put  in  print  by  him  for  the 

first  time.  Thus  it  may  be  described  as  an  original  work." 

Mlickle   Jock,  and  other  stories  of  Peasant  Life  in  the 
North.     By  MALCOLM  MCLENNAN.     Crown  8vo.     3s  Qd. 

Nevermore.      By  ROLF  BOLDRKWOOD.     3  vols.     Gl.  8vo. 
31s  M.  [Ready  January  29^7?. 

A    Strange     Elopement.      By   W.    CLARK    RUSSELL. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  [ 

Mariam,    or    Twenty-one    Days.       By   HORACE   VICTOR. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  [Ready  January  19th. 

That  Stick.     By  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.     2  vols.     Crown 
8vo.     12s.  [Ready  January  22th. 


Battles,  Bivouacs  and  Barracks.    By  ARCHIBALD 

FORBES,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     7s  Qd. 

SPEAKER. — "  It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  a 
soldier's  life  in  camp,  on  the  march,  and  amid  the  smoke  and  turmoil  of  the  battlefield. 
....  The  book  is  one  which  is  sure  to  fascinate  those  who  take  an  interest  in  military 
life  and  deeds  of  heroism." 

SCOTSMAN.—'1  Written  in  fine,  vigorous,  flowing,  and  picturesque  style  ....  and 
the  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject  is  seen  in  every  line." 

TIMES. — "Mr.  Forbes  writes  vividly,  his  experience  of  war  is  extensive  and  varied, 
and  he  possesses  a  rare  capacity  for  making  military  matters  attractive,  intelligible,  and 
instructive  to  non-military  readers." 

OBSERVER.—'1  Includes  some  of  Mr.  Forbes's  best  pieces  of  story -telling.  There  is 
no  better  literature  of  the  kind  than  his  accoqpt  of  Lord  William  Beresford  and  his 
Victoria  Cross." 

GLOBE. — "  Will  be  enjoyed  and  admired  anew  for  their  easy  and  graphic  style,  as  well 
a.s  for  their  keenness  of  observation.'' 

Beast  and  Man  in  India.     A  popular  sketch  of 

Indian  Animals  in  the  Kelations  with  the  People.  By  J.  LOCKWOOD 
KIPLING,  C.I.E.  8vo.  21s. 

TIMES.—"  Mr.  Kipling's  book  is  that  of  a  skilled  artist  as  well  as  a  keen  observer. 
He  goes  through  the  whole  of  the  fauna  of  India  in  its  relation  to  man,  illustrating  it 
copiously  and  effectively  with  his  own  and  other  pencils,  including  those  of  more  than 
one  native  artist. " 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—".  .  .Mr.  Kipling  has  managed  to  compress  into  400  pages 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  really  interesting  information.  He  is  scientific  without 

being  pedantic,  and  chatty  without  ever  being  garrulous The  general  public 

will  welcome  the  book  chiefly  on  account  of  its  more  amusing  and  cheerfully  instructive 
contents,  and  those  who  expect  much  will,  for  the  nonce,  not  be  disappointed." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— "Of  the  book  itself,  we  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  about  India  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time." 

Jerusalem:   Its   History  and  Its  Hope.     By 

Mrs.  OLIPHANT.     With  50  illustrations.     8vo.     21s. 
SCOTSMAN.—1'  One  of  the  most  attractive  Christmas  books  of  the  year." 
RECORD.—"  It  is  entitled  to  yet  higher  praise  than  that  which  is  due  to  it  for  its 

charm  as  an  expression  of  the  highest  literary  skill." 
OBSERVER.—"  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written  no  better  literature  than  this.    It  is  a 

history ;  but  it  is  one  of  more  than  human  interest." 

Pitt.      By  LORD  ROSEBERY.      Crown  8vo.      2s  6d. 

(Twelve  English  Statesmen.) 

TIMES.  -".  .  .  The  style  is  terse,  masculine,  nervous,  articulate,  and  clear;  the  grasp 
of  circumstance  and  character  is  firm,  penetrating,  luminous,  and  unprejudiced ;  the 
judgment  is  broad,  generous,  humane,  and  scrupulously  candid,  even  when  it  provokes 
dissent ;  and  the  whole  book  is  irradiated  with  incessant  flashes  of  genial  and  kindly 

humour,  with  frequent  felicities  of  epigrammatic  expression It  is  not  only  a 

luminous  estimate  of  Pitt's  character  and  policy,  at  once  candid,  sympathetic,  and 
kindly  ;  it  is  also  a  brilliant  gallery  of  portraits,  set  in  a  background  of  broadly-sketched 
political  landscape.  The  portrait  of  Fox,  for  example,  is  a  masterpiece." 

DAILY  NEWS. — "Requires  no  further  recommendation  than  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

By  far  the  most  powerful,  because  the  most  moderate  and  judicious,  defence  of 

Pitt's  whole  career  ever  yet  laid  before  the  world." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  Both  judicious  and  well  written." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "  An  admirable  piece  of  work." 

Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.    Being  an 

account  of  the  Eise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism  and  of  subsequent 
events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  present  time.     8vo.     30s  net. 
SATURDAY  REVIEW.—"  Major  Wingate  has  simply  set  down  the  facts  which  he 
has  ascertained  from  his  position  in  connexion  with  the  Egyptian  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, with  the  advantage  of  his  military  knowledge  to  arrange  and  order  them  ;  and  he 
has  done  this  in  a  quite  invaluable  manner." 

Sir  SAMUEL  BAKER  in  the  ANTI-JACOBIN. — "  Most  excellent  and  comprehensive ;  it 
supplies  an  admirable  history  of  the  Sudan  insurrection." 


ST,  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—1'  Likely  to  be  received  as  the  standard  history  of  England's 
work  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  all  that  has  come  of  it  down  to  the  present  day." 

TIMES. — "  We  may  truthfully  say,  that  as  a  consecutive  and  detailed  narrative  of 
military  and  other  events  in  that  country  during  the  last  ten  years,  Major  Wingate's 
book  stands  without  a  rival." 

ACADEMY.— "  Will  prove  of  considerable  value  ;  it  gives  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  also  of  the  Sudan.  Major  Wingate's 
book  deserves  the  highest  praise." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "As  a  contribution  to  military  literature  it  will  probably 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  works  of  its  kind. 

Life  Of  Archbishop  Tait.  By  R.  T.  DAVIDSON,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  andfW.  BENHAM,  B.D.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.  2  vols.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  10s  net. 

TIMES.—"  The  book  is  valuable  and  interesting,  because  for  the  first  time  it  gives 
us  a  clear  and  authoritative  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Tait  impressed  his  own 
character  upon  the  Church  history  of  his  time.  How  strong  he  was,  and  with  what 
effect  he  worked  as  a  moderating  force  between  clamouring  and  violent  extremes,  will 
now  be  fully  understood  for  the  first  time." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  It  is  an  admirable  biography  in  many  ways,  and  it 
contains  some  very  important  contributions  to  the  political  history  of  our  time. 
Every  man  who  appreciates  the  vast  and  legitimate  influence  which  the  Church  of 
England  exercises  over  the  thought  and  the  polity  of  our  time  will  read  it  carefully.  .  . 
The  book  is  written  with  studious  care  and  sufficient  deftness.  No  moderate  churchman 
can  read  it  without  being  convinced  that,  both  as  Bishop  of  London  and  as  Primate, 
Tait  did  work  which  has  had  the  happiest  results." 

The  Oxford  Movement,  Twelve  years,  1833-1845. 
By  the  late  E.  W.  CHURCH,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.  Globe  8vo.  5s. 

TIMES.— "Will  quickly  take  its  place  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
extant  accounts  of  what  is  called  '  The  Oxford  Movement.'  " 

GLOBE.—"  Will  certainly  rank  next  in  interest  to  Newman's  autobiography  itself." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  We  think  it  likely  that  by  this  work  his  name  will  be 
longest  and  best  known." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  It  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  picture 
of  events,  and  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

RECORD.—". .  .We  must  still  regard  it  as  the  calmest,  the  most  judicial,  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  account  of  the  Oxford  Movement  attempted  on  the  side  of  its 
sympathizers." 

Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life.  Being  the  Auto- 
biography of  Marianne  North.  Edited  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
SYMONDS.  2  vols.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  [Ready  January  29th. 

Letters   of  James   Smethana.     Edited  by  SARAH 

SMETHAM  and  WILLIAM  DAVIS.     Crown  8vo.     Is  Gd  net. 

TIMES.—"  A  striking  record  of  his  life  and  thoughts." 

SPEAKER.—"  By  no  means  a  book  to  neglect.  .  .  .  These  letters  touch  life,  literature, 
and  art  at  many  points,  and  often  the  criticism  of  all  three  is  subtle  and  most  striking. 
.  .  .  The  reader  feels  throughout  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
deep,  but  never  obtruding  spirituality,  and  true  imaginative  insight.  Where  thoughtful 
books  are  appreciated  this  book  deserves  a  thought." 

Montrose.     By  MOWBRAY  MORRIS.     Crown  8vo.  2s  6d. 

(English  Men  of  Action.) 

The   Platform:    Its    Rise  and  Progress.     By 

HENRY  JEPHSON.    2  vols.    8vo.  [Ready  January  26th, 
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AGRICULTURE. 

(See  also  BOTANY;   GARDENING.) 
FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).— A  HANDBOOK 
OF    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS. 
Cr.  8vo.     7-y.  6d. 

TANNER  (Henry).— ELEMENTARY  LESSONS 
IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRAC- 
TICE. Fcp.  8vo.  s-y.  6d. 

FIRST    PRINCIPLES    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

i8mo.     is. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.     For 

Use  in  Elementary  Schools.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo. — 
THE    ALPHABET   OF   THE    PRINCIPLES   OF 
AGRICULTURE.    6d. —  FURTHER   STEPS    IN 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE,     is. — 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  READINGS  ON  THE 
PRINCIPLES    OF    AGRICULTURE    FOR    THE 
THIRD  STAGE,     is. 

THE  ABBOT'S  FARM  ;  or,  Practice  with 

Science.    Cr.  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

ANATOMY,  Human.     (See  PHYSIOLOGY.  ) 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BROWN  (J.  Allen).— PALAEOLITHIC  MAN  IN 
NORTH-WEST  MIDDLESEX.  8vo.  -js.  6d. 

DAWKINS  (Prof.  W.  Boyd).—  EARLY  MAN 

.  IN  BRITAIN  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  TER- 
TIARY PERIOD.  Med.  8vo.  25^. 

DAWSON  (James).  —  AUSTRALIAN  ABORI- 
GINES. Small  410.  14-y. 

FINCK  (Henry  T.).— ROMANTIC  LOVE  AND 
PERSONAL  BEAUTY.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  iBs. 

FISON(L.)and  HOWITT  (A.  W.).— KAMI- 
LAROI  AND  KURNAI  GROUP.  Group-Mar- 
riage  and  Relationship,  and  Marriage  by 
Elopement.  8vo.  15$. 

FRAZER  (J.  G.).— THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH  :  A 
Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  2  vols. 
8vo.  28^. 

GALTON  (Francis).— ENGLISH  MEN  OF  SCI- 
ENCE :  THEIR  NATURE  AND  NURTURE. 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

INQUIRIES  INTO  HUMAN  FACULTY  AND 

ITS  DEVELOPMENT.     8vo.     i6s. 

RECORD  OF  FAMILY  FACULTIES.    Con- 
sisting of  Tabular  Forms  and  Directions  for 
Entering  Data.     410.     zs.  6d. 

LIFE-HISTORY  ALBUM  :  Being  a  Personal 

Note-book,    combining    Diary,    Photograph 
Album,  a  Register  of  Height,  Weight,  and 
other  Anthropometrical  Observations,  and  a 
Record  of  Illnesses.  410.  3*.  6d.— Or  with  Cards 
of  Wool  for  Testing  Colour  Vision.     4*.  6d. 

NATURAL  INHERITANCE.    8vo.    gs. 


M'LENNAN  (J.  F.).— THE  PATRIARCHAL 
THEORY.  Edited  and  completed  by  DONALD 
M'LENNAN,  M.A.  8vo.  14^. 

STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY.     Com- 

prising  "Primitive  Marriage."     8vo.     i6s. 

MONTELIUS— WOODS. —THE  CIVILISA- 
TION OF  SWEDEN  IN  HEATHEN  TIMES. 
By  Prof.  OSCAR  MONTELIUS.  Translated 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  WOODS.  Illustr.  8vo.  145. 

TURNER  (Rev.  Geo.).— SAMOA,  A  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO  AND  LONG  BEFORE.  Cr.  8vo.  gs. 

TYLOR  (E.  B.).  — ANTHROPOLOGY.  With 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  -js.  6d. 

WESTERMARCK  (Dr.  Edward).— THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  HUMAN  MARRIAGE.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  WALLACE.  8vo.  14^.  net. 

WILSON(Sir  Daniel). —PREHISTORIC  ANNALS 
OF  SCOTLAND.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  8vo.  36$. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  :  Researches  into  the 

Origin  of  Civilisation  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.     Illustrated.     2  vols.     8vo.     3dr. 

THE  RIGHT  HAND  :  LEFT  HANDEDNESS. 

Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

(See  also  ANTHROPOLOGY.) 
ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.).— FORTY  YEARS  IN 
A  MOORLAND  PARISH.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    8s.  6d. 
net. — Illustrated  Edition,     izs.  net. 
BURN    (Robert).— ROMAN    LITERATURE    IN 
RELATION  TO  ROMAN  ART.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.     14.9. 
DILETTANTI     SOCIETY'S     PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  IONIA.  Vols.  I. — III.  2/.  zs. 
each,  or  $1.  $s.  the  set,  net. — Vol.  IV.  Folio, 
half  morocco,  3/.  13^.  6d.  net. 
AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ATHENIAN    ARCHITECTURE.      By   F.  C. 
PENROSE.    Illustrated.    Folio,    -jl.  js.  net. 
SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE  :  EGYP- 
TIAN, ETRUSCAN,  GREEK,  AND  ROMAN. 
Vol.  II.     Folio.     5/.  s-y.  net. 
DYER  (Louis). — STUDIES  OF  THE  GODS  IN 
GREECE    AT    CERTAIN    SANCTUARIES    RE- 
CENTLY EXCAVATED.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  8s.6d.net. 
GARDNER    (Percy).— S AMOS  AND  SAMIAN 

COINS  :  An  Essay.     8vo.     js.  6d. 

GOW(J.,  Litt.D.).— A  COMPANION  TO  SCHOOL 

CLASSICS.    Illustrated.   3rd  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

HARRISON  (Miss    Jane)  and  VERRALL 

(Mrs.). — MYTHOLOGY  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 

ANCIENT  ATHENS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  16* . 


ANTIQUITIES— ASTRONOMY. 


ANTIQUITIES— continued. 
L.ANCIANI  (Prof.  R.).— ANCIENT  ROME  IN 

THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  DISCOVERIES.  410. 245. 
MAHAFFY    (Prof.    J.    P.).— A    PRIMER    OF 

GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.     i8mo.     is. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE  FROM  HOMER 

TO  MENANDER.    6th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    gs. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE.     Il- 
lustrated.   3rd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.     los.  6d. 

(See  also  HISTORY,  p.  u.) 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).— ESSAYS  ON  ART  AND 
ARCHEOLOGY.  8vo.  12^.  6d. 

SHUCHH ARDT  (Carl).— DR.  SCHLIEMANN'S 
EXCAVATIONS  AT  TROY,  TIRYNS,  MYCENAE, 
ORCHOMENOS,  ITHACA,  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
RECENT  KNOWLEDGE.  Trans,  by  EUGENIE 
SELLERS.  Preface  by  WALTER  LEAF,  Litt.D. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  iBs.  net. 

STRANGFORD.  (See  VOYAGES  AND 
TRAVELS.) 

WALDSTEIN  (C.).— CATALOGUE  OF  CASTS 
IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHEO- 
LOGY, CAMBRIDGE.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. — 
Large  Paper  Edition.  Small  410.  5$. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).    (See  NATURAL  HISTORY.) 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— A  PRIMER  OF  RO- 
MAN ANTIQUITIES.  i8mo.  is. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.    (See  ANTIQUITIES.) 

AECHITECTURE. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— HISTORY  OF  THE 
CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL      AND      ARCHITECTURAL 

SKETCHES,  CHIEFLY  ITALIAN.     Illustrated 
by  the  Author.     Cr.  8vo.     IQS.  6d. 

HULL  (E.).— A  TREATISE  ON  ORNAMENTAL 
AND  BUILDING  STONES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  8vo.  i2s. 

MOORE  (Prof.  C.  H.).— THE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Illustrated.  Med.  8vo.  i8s. 

PENROSE  (F.  C.).    (See  ANTIQUITIES.) 

STEVENSON  (J.  J.).— HOUSE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Roy. 
8vo.  iBs.  each.— Vol.  I.  ARCHITECTURE; 
Vol.  II.  HOUSE  PLANNING. 

ART. 

(See  also  Music.) 

ART    AT    HOME    SERIES.      Edited    by 
W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.     Cr.  8vo. 
THE   BEDROOM   AND   BOUDOIR.     By   Lady 

BARKER,    ys.  6d. 
NEEDLEWORK.     By  ELIZABETH  GLAISTER. 

Illustrated.     2S.  6d. 
Music  IN  THE  HOUSE.     By  JOHN  HULLAH. 

4th  edit.    2s.  6d. 
THE  LIBRARY.     By  ANDREW  LANG,  with  a 

Chapter  on  English  Illustrated  Books,  by 

AUSTIN  DOBSON.     3^.  6d. 
THE    DINING-ROOM.      By    Mrs.    LOFTIE. 

With  Illustrations.    2nd  Edit.     2s.  6d. 
AMATEUR  THEATRICALS.    By  WALTER  H. 

POLLOCK  and  LADY  POLLOCK.     Illustrated 

by  KATE  GREF.NAWAY.     2s.  6d. 
ATKINSON   0-   B.).— AN    ART    TOUR    TO 
NORTHERN  CAPITALS  OF  EUROPE.  8vo.  12$. 
BURN  (Robert).    (See  ANTIQUITIES.) 


CARR  (J.  Corny ns).— PAPERS  ON  ART.  Cr. 
8vo.  8.y.  6d. 

COLLIER  (Hon.  John).— A  PRIMER  OF  ART. 
i8mo.  is. 

COOK  (E.  T.).— A  POPULAR  HANDBOOK  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  Including  Notes 
collected  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  RUSKIN. 
3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo,  half  morocco.  14$. — 
Large  paper  Edition,  250  copies.  2  vols.  8vo. 

CRANE  (Lucy).— LECTURES  ON  ART  AND 
THE  FORMATION  OF  TASTE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DELAMOTTE(Prof.  P.  H.).— A  BEGINNER'S 
DRAWING-BOOK.  Cr.  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

ELLIS  (Tristram).— SKETCHING  FROM  NA- 
TURE. Illustr.  by  H.  STACY  MARKS,  R.A., 
and  the  Author.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

HAMERTON  (P.    G.).— THOUGHTS    ABOUT 

ART.     New  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     8s.  6d. 
HOOPER  (W.  H.)and  PHILLIPS  (W.  C  ).— 

A  MANUAL  OF  MARKS  ON  POTTERY  AND 

PORCELAIN.     i6mo.     4^.  6d. 
HUNT  (W.).— TALKS  ABOUT  ART.    With  a 

Letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  R.A. 

Cr.  8vo.     3.*.  6d. 
LECTURES  ON  ART.     By  REGD.  STUART 

POOLE,  Professor  W.  B.  RICHMOND,  E.  J. 

POYNTER,     R.A.,     J.     T.     MlCKLETHWAITE, 

and  WILLIAM  MORRIS.     Cr.  8vo.    4^.  6d 
NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).— {See  ANTIQUITIES.) 
PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).— ESSAYS  ON  ART. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 
PATER  (W.).— THE  RENAISSANCE:  Studies 

in  Art  and  Poetry.  4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

PENNELL  (Joseph).— PEN  DRAWING    AND 

PEN  DRAUGHTSMEN.  With^S  Illustrations. 

4to.     3/.  13.?.  6d.  net. 
PROPERT  (J.    Lumsden).— A   HISTORY  OF 

MINIATURE  ART.     Illustrated.     Super  roy. 

4to.3/.  i$s.  6d. — Bound  in  vellum.  4/.  14-?.  6d. 
TURNER'S    LIBER    STUDIORUM :     A 

DESCRIPTION  AND  A  CATALOGUE.    By  W.  G. 

RAWLINSON.     Med.  8vo.     i2s.  6d. 
TYRWHITT    (Rev.     R.     St.     John).— OUR 

SKETCHING  CLUB.  $th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 
WYATT    (Sir    M.   Digby).— FINE    ART:   A 

Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  and 

Application  to  Industry.     8vo.     5.*. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 
Illustrated,  jih  Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

GRAVITATION.    An  Elementary  Explana- 
tion  of  the  Principal   Perturbations  in   the 
Solar  System.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     7-y.  6d. 

BLAKE  (J.  F.).— ASTRONOMICAL  MYTHS. 
With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  9*. 

CHEYNE  (C.  H.  H.).— AN  ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE  ON  THE  PLANETARY  THEORY. 
Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

CLARK(L.)  and  SADLER  (H.).— THE  STAR 
GUIDE.  Roy.  8vo.  $s. 

CROSSLEY  (E.),  GLEDHILL  (J.),  and 
WILSON  (J.  M.).— A  HANDBOOK  OF  DOU- 
BLE STARS.  8vo.  2is. 

CORRECTIONS  TO  THE    HANDBOOK   OF 

DOUBLE  STARS.     8vo.     is. 
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FORBES  (Prof.  George).— THE  TRANSIT  OF 
VENUS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

GODFRAY  (Hugh).— AN  ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR  THEORY.  2nd 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  FOR  THE 

USE  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS.  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

LOCKYERQ.  Norman,  F.R.S.).— A  PRIMER 
OF  ASTRONOMY.  Illustrated.  i8mo.  is. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Illustr.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.     5^.  6d. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SAME.    By  J.  FORBES 

ROBERTSON.     Fcp.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

— -  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  SUN.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo.  14.?. 

THE  METEORITIC  HYPOTHESIS  OF  THE 

ORIGIN  OF  COSMICAL  SYSTEMS.    Illustrated. 
8vo.     T.-JS.  net. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HEAVENS  AND 

THE  EARTH.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo. 

STAR-GAZING  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Ex- 
panded  from    Notes  with   the  assistance  of 
G.  M.  SEABROKE.     Roy.  8vo.     vis. 

MILLER  (R.  Kalley).— THE  ROMANCE  OF 
ASTRONOMY.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

*  NEWCOMB   (Prof.    Simon).— POPULAR    AS- 
TRONOMY.   Engravings  and  Maps.   8vo.   iBs. 

PENROSE  (Francis).— ON  A  METHOD  OF 
PREDICTING,  BY  GRAPHICAL  CONSTRUCTION, 
OCCULTATIONS  OF  STARS  BY  THE  MOON  AND 
SOLAR  ECLIPSES  FOR  ANY  GIVEN  PLACE. 
4to.  izs. 

RADCLIFFE  (Charles  B.).— BEHIND  THE 
TIDES.  8vo.  4-5-.  6d. 

ROSCOE— SCHUSTER.    (See  CHEMISTRY.) 

ATLASES. 
(See  also  GEOGRAPHY). 

BARTHOLOMEW  (J.  G.).— ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  ATLAS.  4to.  is. 

PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

80  maps.     410.     8s.  6d.  ;  half  mor.  los.  6d. 

LIBRARY    REFERENCE   ATLAS    OF   THE 

WORLD.     With    Index    to    100,000    places. 
Folio.    52$.  6d.  net. — Also  in  7  monthly  parts, 
Part  I.  March,  1891.     5$.  net ;  Geographical 
Index,    7-y.  6d.  net. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).— NEW  HISTORICAL 
ATLAS  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY.  410.  15$. 

BIBLE.    (See  under  THEOLOGY,  p.  30.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
MACMILLAN  AND  CO.'S  PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1843—89.  Med.  8vo.  IQS.  net. 

MAYOR  (Prof.  John  E.  B.).— A  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHICAL CLUE  TO  LATIN  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
8vo.  los.  6d. 

RYLAND  (F.).— CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINES 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

(See  also  HISTORY.) 

For  other  subjects  of  BIOGRAPHY,  see  ENGLISH 
MEN  OF  LETTERS,  ENGLISH  MEN  OF 
ACTION,  TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN. 

AGASSIZ  (Louis):  His  LIFE  AND  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. Edited  by  ELIZABETH  CARY 
AGASSIZ  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  iBs. 


ALBEMARLE  (Earl  of).— FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
MY  LIFE.  3rd  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  js.6d. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  By  THOMAS 
HUGHES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

AMIEL  (Henri  Fre'deric).-THE  JOURNAL 
INTIME.  Translated  by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY 
WARD.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas).    (See  PHYSICS.) 

ARNAULD,  ANGELIQUE.     By  FRANCES 

MARTIN.     Cr.  8vo.     45.  6d. 
ARTEVELDE.      JAMES    AND    PHILIP    VAN 

ARTEVELDE.  By  W.  J.  ASHLEY.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
BACON  (Francis)  :  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE 

AND  WORKS.    By  E.  A.  ABBOTT.    8vo.    14$. 

BARNES.  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BARNES,  POET 
AND  PHILOLOGIST.  By  his  Daughter,  LUCY 
BAXTER  ("  Leader  Scott ").  Cr.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

BERLIOZ  (Hector) :  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF. 
Trns.  by  R.&E. HOLMES.  2  vols.  Cr.Svo.  21$. 

BERNARD  (St.).  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
ST.  BERNARD,  ABBOT  OF  CLAIRVAUX.  By 
J.  C.  MORISON,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BLACKBURNE.  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
FRANCIS  BLACKBURNE,  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  by  his  Son,  EDWARD  BLACK- 
BURNE. With  Portrait.  8vo.  12*. 

BLAKE.  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  With 
Selections  from  his  Poems,  etc.  Illustr.  from 
Blake's  own  Works.  By  ALEXANDER  GIL- 
CHRIST.  2  vols.  Med.  8vo.  42^. 

BOLEYN  (Anne) :  A  CHAPTER  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY,  1527 — 36.  By  PAUL  FRIEDMANN. 
2  vols.  8vo.  zBs. 

BROOKE  (Sir  Jas.),  THE  RAJA  OF  SARA- 
WAK (Life  of).  By  GERTRUDE  L.  JACOB. 
2  vols.  8vo.  25$. 

BURKE.    By  JOHN  MORLEY.   Globe  8vo.   $s. 
CALVIN.    (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 

CARLYLE  (Thomas).  Edited  by  CHARLES 
E.  NORTON.  Cr.  8vo. 

REMINISCENCES.    2  vols.    TZS. 

EARLY  LETTERS,  1814 — 26.    2  vols.    i8s. 

LETTERS,  1826 — 36.    2  vols.     iBs. 

CORRESPONDENCE     BETWEEN     GOETHE 

AND  CARLYLE.    9$. 

CARSTARES  (Wm.):  A  CHARACTER  AND 
CAREER  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  EPOCH 
(1649 — 1715).  By  R.  H.  STORY.  8vo.  125-. 

CAVOUR.    (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 

CHATTERTON  :  A  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR 
1770.  By  Prof.  DAVID  MASSON.  Cr.  8vo.  5$. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY.  By  Sir  DANIEL 

WILSON.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

CLARK.  MEMORIALS  FROM  JOURNALS  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  CLARK,  M.A.  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  Cr.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).    (See  LITERATURE,  p.  19.) 

COMBE.  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  COMBE.  By 
CHARLES  GIBBON.  2  vols.  8vo.  32 s. 

CROMWELL.   (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 

DAMIEN  (Father) :  A  JOURNEY  FROM  CASH- 
MERE TO  HIS  HOME  IN  HAWAII.  By  EDWARD 
CLIFFORD.  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

DANTE:  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  Dean 
CHURCH.  Globe  8vo.  5^. 
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DARWIN   (Charles)  :   MEMORIAL  NOTICES, 

By  T.   H.   HUXLEY,   G.  J.   ROMANES,   Sir 

ARCH.  GEIKIE,  and  W.  THISELTON  DYER. 

With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
DEAK  (Francis) :   HUNGARIAN  STATESMAN. 

A  Memoir.     8vo.     izs.  6d. 
DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN.  By 

Prof.  D.  MASSON.     Cr.  8vo.     los.  6d. 
EADIE.     LIFE  OF  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D.     By 

JAMES  BROWN,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo.     7$.  6d. 
ELLIOTT.    LIFE   OF    H.    V.   ELLIOTT,  OF 

BRIGHTON.     ByJ.  BATEMAN.    Cr.  8vo.    6$. 

EMERSON.    LIFE  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMER- 
SON.   By  J.  L.  CABOT.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    i&s. 

ENGLISH   MEN   OF  ACTION.     Cr.  8vo. 

With  Portraits,     zs.  6d.  each. 
CLIVE.     By  Colonel  Sir  CHARLES  WILSON. 
COOK  (CAPTAIN).     By  WALTER  BESANT. 
DAMPIER.     By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
DRAKE.     By  JULIAN  CORBETT. 
GORDON  (GENERAL).  By  Col.  Sir  W.  BUTLER. 
HASTINGS  (WARREN).     By  Sir  A.  LYALL. 
HAVELOCK  (SiR  HENRY).     By  A.  FORBES. 
HENRY  V.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  CHURCH. 
LAWRENCE  (LORD).     By  Sir  RICH.  TEMPLE. 
LIVINGSTONE.     By  THOMAS  HUGHES. 
MONK.     By  JULIAN  CORBETT. 

MONTROSE.     By  MOWBRAY  MORRIS. 
MoORE(SlRjOHN).  ByCol.MAURICE.[/«/n?/. 

NAPIER    (SiR  CHARLES).     By   Colonel   Sir 

WM.  BUTLER. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  W.  STEBBING. 
RODNEY.     By  DAVID  HANNAY. 
SIMON   DE   MONTFORT.      By   G.   W.   PRO- 

THERO.  [In  prep. 

STRAFFORD.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 
WARWICK,  THE  KING-MAKER.     By  C.  W. 

OMAN. 
WELLINGTON.     By  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited 
by  JOHN  MORLEY.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6ct.  each. 
Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 

ADDISON.     By  W.  J.  COURTHOPE. 

BACON.     By  Dean  CHURCH. 

BENTLEY.     By  Prof.  JEBB. 

BUNYAN.     ByJ.  A.  FROUDE. 

BURKE.     By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

BURNS.     By  Principal  SHAIRP. 

BYRON.     By  Prof.  NICHOL. 

CHAUCER.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  WARD. 

COLERIDGE.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

COWPER.     By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

DEFOE.     By  W.  MINTO. 

DE  QUINCEY.     By  Prof.  MASSON. 

DICKENS.     By  A.  W.  WARD. 

DRYDEN.     By  G.  SAINTSBURY. 

FIELDING.     By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

GIBBON.    By  J.  COTTER  MORISON. 

GOLDSMITH.     By  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

GRAY.     By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

HAWTHORNE.     By  HENRY  JAMES. 

HUME.     By  T.  H.  HUXLEY. 
•   JOHNSON.     By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

KEATS.     By  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

LAMB.     By  Rev.  ALFRED  AINGER. 

LANDOR.     By  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

LOCKE.     By  Prof.  FOWLER. 

MACAULAY.     By  J.  COTTER  MORISON. 

MILTON.     By  MARK  PATTISON. 

POPE.     By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

SCOTT.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS— <ontd. 
SHELLEY.     By  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 
SHERIDAN.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
SIDNEY.     By  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 
SOUTHEY.     By  Prof.  DOWDEN. 
SPENSER.     By  Dean  CHURCH. 
STERNE.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 
SWIFT.     By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
THACKERAY.     By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
WORDSWORTH.     By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

ENGLISH      STATESMEN,       TWELVE 

Cr.  8vo.     zs.  6d.  each. 
WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.     By  EDWARD 

A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
HENRY  II.     By  Mrs.  J.  R.  GREEN. 
EDWARD  I.     By  F.  Y.  POWELL.       [In  prep. 
HENRY  VII.     By  JAMES  GAIRDNER. 
CARDINAL  WOLSEY.     By  Bp.  CREIGHTON. 
ELIZABETH.     By  E.  S.  BEESLY. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.     By  F.  HARRISON. 
WILLIAM  III.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 
WALPOLE.     By  JOHN  MORLEY. 
CHATHAM.     By  JOHN  MORLEY. 
PITT.     By  LORD  ROSEBERY. 
PEEL.     By  J.  R.  THURSFIELD. 

EPICTETUS.  (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 

FAIRFAX.  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  FAIRFAX  OF 
STEETON,  Vice-Admiral,  Alderman,  and 
Member  for  York,  A.D.  1666-1725.  By  CLE- 
MENTS R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.  8vo.  izs.  6d. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).  (See  LITERATURE, 
p.  20.) 

FORBES  (Edward):  MEMOIR  OF.  By  GEORGE 
WILSON,  M.P.,  and  Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE, 
F.R.S.,etc.  Demy  8vo.  14*. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

FRASER.  JAMES  FRASER,  SECOND  BISHOP 
OF  MANCHESTER  :  A  Memoir.  By  T. 
HUGHES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

GARIBALDI.    (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY, p.  5.) 

GOETHE:  LIFE  OF.  By  Prof.  HEINRICH 
DUNTZER.  Translated  by  T.  W.  LYSTER. 
2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  zis. 

GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE.  (See  CARLYLE.) 

GORDON  (General)  :  A  SKETCH.  By  REGI- 
NALD H.  BARNES.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

LETTERS  OF  GENERAL  C.  G.  GORDON 

TO  HIS  SISTER,  M.  A.  GORDON.  4th  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

HANDEL :  LIFE  OF.  By  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO. 
Cr.  8vo.  ioy.  6d. 

HOBART.    (See  COLLECTED  WORKS,  p.  21.) 

HODGSON.  MEMOIR  OF  REV.  FRANCIS 
HODGSON,  B.D.  By  his  Son,  Rev.  JAMES  T. 
HODGSON,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  i8s. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley).— LETTERS  AND  JOUR- 
NAL. Edited  by  His  WIFE.  8vo.  14$. 

KAVANAGH  (Rt.  Hon.  A.  McMurrough) :  A 
BIOGRAPHY.  From  papers  chiefly  unpub- 
lished, compiled  by  his  Cousin,  SARAH  L. 
STEELE.  With  Portrait.  8vo.  14^.  net. 

KINGSLEY  :  His  LETTERS,  AND  MEMORIES 
OF  HIS  LIFE.  Edited  by  His  WIFE.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  izs.—  Cheap  Edition,  i  vol.  6s. 

LAMB.  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  By 
Rev.  ALFRED  AINGER,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  5$. 

LOUIS  (St.).    (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5. 
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MACMILLAN  (D.).  MEMOIR  OF  DANIEL 
MACMILLAN.  By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C. 
With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. — Cheap 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

MALTHUS  AND  HIS  WORK.   By  JAMES 

BONAR.       8vO.       I2S.  6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS.     (See  SELECT  BIO- 
GRAPHY, p.  5.) 
MATHEWS.     THE    LIFE    OF    CHARLES    J. 

MATHEWS.     Edited  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Portraits.     2  vols.     8vo.     2$s. 
MAURICE.     LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  DENISON 

MAURICE.  By  his  Son,  FREDERICK  MAURICE, 

Two  Portraits.     2  vols.    8vo.     36^. — Popular 

Edit.  (4th  Thousand).  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  i6s. 
MAXWELL.  PROFESSOR  CLERK  MAXWELL, 

A  LIFE  OF.     By  Prof.  L.  CAMPBELL,  M.A., 

and  W.  GARNETT,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 
MAZZINI.  (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 
MELBOURNE.  MEMOIRS  OF  VISCOUNT 

MELBOURNE.     By  W.  M.  TORRENS.    With 

Portrait.     2nd  Edit.     2  vols.     8vo.     32$. 
MIALL.     LIFE  OF  EDWARD  MIALL.     By  his 

Son,  ARTHUR  MIALL.     8vo.     icw.  6d. 
MILTON.      THE  LIFE  OF   JOHN   MILTON. 

By  Prof.    DAVID   MASSON.     Vol.    L,   21  s.  ; 

Vol.  III.,  1 8*.  ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  32 s.  ;  Vol. 

VI.,  with  Portrait,  2is.    (See  also  CLASSICAL 

WRITERS,  p.  13.) 
NAPOLEON    L,    HISTORY    OF.     By   P. 

LANFREY.     4  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     30$. 
NELSON.      SOUTHEY'S  LIFE   OF   NELSON. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  MICHAEL 

MACMILLAN,  B.A.     Globe  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
NORTH  (M.).— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  HAPPY 

LIFE.  Being  the  Autobiography  of  MARIANNE 

NORTH.    Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 
OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  THE,  1833—45. 

By  Dean  CHURCH.    8vo.    12^.  6d.  net. 
FATTESON.     LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN 

COLERIDGE  PATTESON,  D.D.,  MISSIONARY 

BISHOP.    ByC.  M.YONGE.    2  vols.    Cr.Svo. 

i2j.    (See  also  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.) 
PATTISON  (M.).—  MEMOIRS.  Cr.Svo.  Zs.6d. 
PITT.    (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 
POLLOCK  (Sir  Frdk.,  2nd  Bart.).— PERSONAL 

REMEMBRANCES.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     i6s. 
POOLE,   THOS.,  AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

By  Mrs.  SANDFORD.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.    15$. 
PYM.    (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 
ROBINSON  (Matthew) :  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  B.  MAYOR.  Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 
ROSSETTI  (Dante  Gabriel)  :  A  RECORD  AND 

A  STUDY.  By  W.  SHARP.  Cr.  8vo.  icu.  6d. 
RUMFORD.  (See  COLLECTED  WORKS,  p.  22.) 
SCHILLER,  LIFE  OF.  By  Prof.  HEINRICH 

DONTZER.     Translated   by  PERCY   E.   PIN- 

KERTON.     Cr.  8vo.     ios.  6d. 
SENECA.    (See  SELECT  BIOGRAPHY,  p.  5.) 
SHELBURNE.     LIFE  OF  WILLIAM,   EARL 

OF  SHELBURNE.     By  Lord  EDMOND  FITZ- 

MAURICE.     In  3  vols.— Vol.  I.     8vo.     12*.— 

Vol.  II.     8vo.     i2s.—  Vol.  III.     8vo.     i6s. 
SIBSON.    (See  MEDICINE.) 
SMETHAM   (Jas.).  :   LETTERS  OF.     Ed.  by 

SARAH  SMETHAM  and  W.  DAVIES.  Portrait. 

Cr.  8vo.     7*.  6d.  net. 


SPINOZA :  A  STUDY  OF.  By  JAMES  MAR- 
TINEAU.  LL.D.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TAIT.  THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL 
TAIT,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY.  By 
the  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER  and  Rev.  W. 
BENHAM,  B.D.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  net. 

CATHARINE     AND     CRAWFURD     TAIT, 

WIFE  AND  SON  OF  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  :  A  Memoir. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B.D.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
— Popular  Edit.,  abridged.     Cr.Svo.     2s.6d. 

THRING  (Edward):  A  MEMORY  OF.  By 
J.  H.  SKRINE.  Cr.  Svo.  6*. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FIRST  KING 
OF  ITALY.  By  G.  S.  GODKIN.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

WARD.  WILLIAM  GEORGE  WARD  AND  THE 
OXFORD  MOVEMENT.  By  his  Son,  WILFRID 
WARD.  With  Portrait.  Svo.  14*. 

WATSON.  A  RECORD  OF  ELLEN  WATSON. 
By  ANNA  BUCKLAND.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WHEWELL.  DR.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  late 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An 
Account  of  his  Writings,  with  Selections  from 
his  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence 
By  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A.  2  vols.  Svo.  25^, 

WILLIAMS  (Montagu).— LEAVES  OF  A  LIFE. 
Cr.  Svo.  3^.  6d.  ;  sewed.,  2s.  6d. 

LATER  LEAVES.     Being  further  Reminis- 
cences.   With  Portrait.     Cr.  Svo.     3$.  6d. 

WILSON.  MEMOIR  OF  PROF.  GEORGE  WIL- 
SON, M.D.  By  His  SISTER.  With  Portrait. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WORDSWORTH.  DOVE  COTTAGE,  WORDS- 
WORTH'S HOME,  1800 — 8.  Gl.  Svo,  swd.  is. 
Select  Biography. 

FARRAR  (Archdeacon).  — SEEKERS  AFTER 
GOD.  THE  LIVES  OF  SENECA,  EPICTETUS, 
AND  MARCUS  AURELIUS.  Cr.  Svo.  $s.  6d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.).  —  SOME  EMINENT 
WOMEN  OF  OUR  TIMES.  Cr.  Svo  25.  6d. 

GUIZOT.— GREAT  CHRISTIANS  OF  FRANCE  : 
ST.  Louis  AND  CALVIN.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HARRISON  (Frederic).— THE  NEW  CALEN- 
DAR  OF  GREAT  MEN.  Ext.  cr.  Svo. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).— THE  MAKERS  OF 
MODERN  ITALY  :  MAZZINI,  CAVOUR,  GARI- 
BALDI. Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

MARTINEAU  (Harriet).  —  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES,  1852—75.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SMITH  (Goldwin).— THREE  ENGLISH  STATES- 
MEN :  CROMWELL,  PYM,  PITT.  Cr.  Svo.  5^. 

WINKWORTH  (Catharine).  —  CHRISTIAN 
SINGERS  OF  GERMANY.  Cr.  Svo.  4*.  6d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— THE  PUPILS  OF  ST. 
JOHN.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PIONEERS  AND  FOUNDERS  ;  or,  Recent 

Workers  in  the  Mission  Field.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  WORTHIES,  GATHERED  FROM 

THE  OLD  HISTORIES  AND  WRITTEN  ANEW. 
iSmo.     4S.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS.  i8mo.  $s.6d. 

—  Abridged  Edition.      i8mo.      is.  —  Glob* 
Readings  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     2s. 

BIOLOGY. 
(See  also  BOTANY  ;  NATURAL  HISTORY  :; 

PHYSIOLOGY;  ZOOLOGY.) 
BALFOUR       (F.      M.).  —  ELASMOBRANCH 
FISHES.     With  Plates.     Svo.     2is. 

COMPARATIVE  EMBRYOLOGY.  Illustrated. 

2  vols.     Svo.     Vol.  I.  iBs.    Vol.  II.  2is. 


BIOLOGY— BOTANY. 


BIOLOGY— continued. 

BALL  (W.  P.).— ARE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  USE 
AND  DISUSE  INHERITED?  Cr.  8vo.  3-y.  6d. 

BASTIAN  (H.  Charlton).— THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  LIFE.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  28-$-. 

EVOLUTION  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE. 

Cr.  8vo.     6*.  6d. 

BATESON  (W.).— MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
STUDV  OF  VARIATION  IN  ANIMALS.  Part  I. 
DISCONTINUOUS  VARIATION.  Illustr.  8vo. 

BIRKS  (T.  R.).— MODERN  PHYSICAL  FA- 
TALISM, AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 
Including  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  First  Principles."  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

EIMER  (G.  H.  T.).— ORGANIC  EVOLUTION 
AS  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  INHERITANCE  OF 
ACQUIRED  CHARACTERS  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
LAWS  OF  ORGANIC  GROWTH.  Translated  by 
J.  T.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.A.  8vo.  izs.  6d. 

FISKE  (John).— OUTLINES  OF  COSMIC  PHILO- 
SOPHY, BASED  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVO- 
LUTION.  2  VOls.  8VO.  25J. 

MAN'S  DESTINY  VIEWED  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  HIS  ORIGIN.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael)  and  BALFOUR 
(F.  M.). — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EMBRYOLOGY. 
Edited  by  ADAM  SEDGWICK,  M.A.,  and 
WALTER  HEAPE.  Illustrated.  3rd  Edit., 
revised  and  enlarged.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).— 
(See  under  ZOOLOGY,  p.  40.) 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— MICRO-ORGANISMS  AND 
DISEASE.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.  With  121  En- 
gravings. 3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

LANKESTER  (Prof.  E.  Ray).— COMPARA- 
TIVE LONGEVITY  IN  MAN  AND  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).  — SCIENTIFIC 
LECTURES.  Illustrated,  and  Edit.  8vo.  8.y.  6d. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery).— LESSONS  IN  ELE- 
MENTARY BIOLOGY.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

ROMANES  (G.  J.).— SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCES 
OF  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  R.).—  DARWINISM  :  An 
Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, with  some  of  its  Applications.  Illus- 
trated. 3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  gs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    THEORY    OF 

-  NATURAL  SELECTION,  AND  TROPICAL  NA- 
TURE :  and  other  Essays.  New  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

ANIMALS.     Illustrated.     2  vols,    8vo.    42*. 

ISLAND  LIFE.    Illustr.    Ext.  Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

BIRDS.    (-See  ZOOLOGY;  ORNITHOLOGY.) 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON  (J.).— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOOK- 
KEEPING.    New  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
—  KEY.     Oblong  410.     tos.  6d. 

PRIMER  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     i8mo.     is. 

KEY.     Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  BOOK-KEEPING.   i8mo.  is. 

BOTANY. 

See  also  AGRICULTURE  ;   GARDENING.) 
ALLEN    (Grant).  —  ON    THE    COLOURS    OF 
FLOWERS.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 


BALFOUR  (Prof.  J.  B.)  and  WARD  (Prof. 
H.  M.).  —  A  GENERAL  TEXT-BOOK  OP- 
BOTANY.  8vc.  [In  preparation. 

BETTANY(G.  T.).— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PRAC- 
TICAL BOTANY.  i8mo.  15-. 

BOWER  (Prof.  F.  O.).— A  COURSE  OF  PRAC- 
TICAL INSTRUCTION  IN  BOTANY.  Cr.  8vo. 
los.  6d.  — Abridged  Edition.  [In  preparation. 

CHURCH  (Prof.  A.  H.)  and  SCOTT  (D.  H.). 

— MANUAL    OF    VEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.       [In  preparation. 

GOOD  ALE  (Prof.  G.  L.).— PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BOTANY. — i.  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTOLOGY 
OF  PHJENOGAMOUS  PLANTS  ;  2.  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Asa).— STRUCTURAL  BOTANY; 
or,  Organography  on  the  Basis  of  Mor- 
phology. 8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  OF  ASA  GRAY. 

Selected  byC.  S.  SARGENT.  2  vols.  8vo.  vis. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  SCIENCE  PAPERS, 
CHIEFLY  PHARMACOLOGICAL  AND  BOTANI- 
CAL. Med.  8vo.  14^. 

HARTIG  (Dr.  Robert).— TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE 
DISEASES  OF  TREES.  Transl.  by  Prof.  WM. 
SOMERVILLE,  B.Sc.  With  Introduction  by 
Prof.  H.  MARSHALL  WARD.  8vo. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.).— THE  STUDENT'S 
FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  3rd 
Edit.  Globe  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BOTANY.     i8mo.     is. 

LASLETT  (Thomas).— TIMBER  AND  TIMBER 
TREES,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN.  Cr.  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— ON  BRITISH 
WILD  FLOWERS  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION 
TO  INSECTS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  AND  LEAVES.    With 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     45.  6d. 

MULLER— THOMPSON.  — THE  FERTILI- 
SATION OF  FLOWERS.  By  Prof.  H.  MULLER. 
Transl.  by  D'ARCY  W.  THOMPSON.  Preface 
by  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S.  8vo.  2is. 

OLIVER  (Prof.  Daniel).— LESSONS  IN  ELE- 
MENTARY BOTANY.  Illustr.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.6d. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  INDIAN  BOTANY.     Illus- 
trated.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

ORCHIDS:  BEING  THE  REPORT  ON  THE 
ORCHID  CONFERENCE  HELD  AT  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON, 1885.  8vo.  2S.  net. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell).— THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  PLANTS,  IN  THE 
LOWER  ANIMALS,  AND  IN  MAN.  8vo.  izs. 

SMITH  (J.).— ECONOMIC  PLANTS,  DICTION- 
ARY OF  POPULAR  NAMES  OF  ;  THEIR  HIS- 
TORY, PRODUCTS,  AND  USES.  8vo.  14$. 

SMITH  (W.  G.).— DISEASES  OF  FIELD  AND 
GARDEN  CROPS,  CHIEFLY  SUCH  AS  ARB 
CAUSED  BY  FUNGI.  Illust.  Fcp.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

STEWART  (S.  A.)  and  CORRY  (T.  H.).— 

A  FLORA  OF  THE  NORTH-EAST  OF  IRELAND. 
Cr.  8vo.     ss.  6d. 

WARD  (Prof.  H.  M.).— TIMBER  AND  SOME  OF 
ITS  DISEASES.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

YONGE(C.  M.).— THE  HERB  OF  THE  FIELD. 
New  Edition,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  55. 


CHEMISTRY— DICTIONARIES. 


BREWING  AND  WINE. 

PASTEUR  —  FAULKNER.  —  STUDIES  ON 
FERMENTATION  :  THE  DISEASES  OF  BEER, 
THEIR  CAUSES,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  PRE- 
VENTING THEM.  By  L.  PASTEUR.  Trans- 
lated by  FRANK  FAULKNER.  8vo.  2is. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  and  (DUPR&  (A.). 
— TREATISE  ON  THE  ORIGIN,  NATURE,  AND 
VARIETIES  OF  WINE.  Med.  8vo.  25$. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(See  also  METALLURGY.) 

BRODIE(Sir  Benjamin). —IDEAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

COHEN  (J.  B.).  —  THE  OWENS  COLLEGE 
COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMIS- 
TRY. Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

COOKE  (Prof.  J.  P.,  jun.).— PRINCIPLES  OF 
CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  New  Edition. 
8vo.  i6s. 

FLEISCHER  (Emil).— A  SYSTEM  OF  VOLU- 
METRIC ANALYSIS.  Transl.  with  Additions, 
byM.  M.  P.  MUIR,  F.R.S.E.  Cr.Svo.  7s.6d. 

FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).  (See  AGRI- 
CULTURE.) 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.)  and  TRIBE  (A.).— 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  SECONDARY  BAT- 
TERIES OF  PLANTE  AND  FAURE.  Cr.Svo.  2s.6d. 

HARTLEY  (Prof.  W.  N.).— A  COURSE  OF 
QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  STUDENTS. 
Globe  8vo.  5*. 

HEMPEL  (Dr.  W.).  —  METHODS  OF  GAS 
ANALYSIS.  Translated  by  L.  M.  DENNIS. 
Cr.  8vo.  [/«  the  Press. 

HOFMANN(Prof.  A.  W.).— THE  LIFE  WORK 
OF  LIEBIG  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  PHILO- 
SOPHIC CHEMISTRY.  8vo.  5$. 

JONES  (Francis).— THE  OWENS  COLLEGE 
JUNIOR  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Illustrated.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY.  Fcp.Svo.  3$. 

LANDAUER  (J.).  —  BLOWPIPE  ANALYSIS. 
Translated  by  J.  TAYLOR  and  W.  E.  KAY. 

LOCKYER  (J.  Norman,  F.R.S.).  —  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  SUN.  Illustr.  8vo.  14*. 

LUPTON  (S.).  —  CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
With  1200  Problems.  Fcp.  8vo.  4.?.  6d. 

MANSFIELD  (C.  B.).— A  THEORY  OF  SALTS. 
Cr.  8vo.  14*. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MEYER  (E.  von).— HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT DAY.  Translated  by  G.  McGowAN, 
Ph.D.  8vo.  14.?.  net. 

MIXTER  (Prof.  W.  G.).— AN  ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  P.).— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  (First  M.B.  Course). 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  P.)  and  WILSON  (D.  M.).— 
ELEMENTS  OF  THERMAL  CHEMISTRY.  12^.  6d. 

OSTWALD  (Prof.).— OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY.  Trans.  Dr.  J.  WALKER,  ioj.net. 

RAMSAY  (Prof.  William).— EXPERIMENTAL 
PROOFS  OF  CHEMICAL  THEORY  FOR  BEGIN- 
NERS. i8mo.  2s.  6d. 


REMSEN  (Prof.  Ira).— THE  ELEMENTS  o* 
CHEMISTRY.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP 

CHEMISTRY  (INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY).    Cr 
8vo.     6s.  6d. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMIS- 
TRY.    8vo.     i6s. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON  ;  or,  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chemistry 
Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  Henry  E.,  F.R.S.).— A  PRIMER 
OF  CHEMISTRY.  Illustrated.  i8mo.  is. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, 

INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.   Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.E.)  and  SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof.  C.).— A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  IN- 

ORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    IlluStr. 

8vo.— Vols.  I.  and  II.  INORGANIC  CHEMIS- 
TRY: Vol.  I.  THE  NON-METALLIC  ELE- 
MENTS, 2nd  Edit.,  zis.  Vol.  II.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  METALS,  18*.  each.— Vol.  III.  OR- 
GANIC  CHEMISTRY  :  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE 
HYDRO-CARBONS  AND  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 
Parts  I.  II.  and  IV.  21*. ;  Parts  III.  and  V. 
T.BS.  each.  Part  VI. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  SCHUSTER  (A.). 
— SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  By  Sir  HENRY  E. 
ROSCOE.  4th  Edit.,  revised  by  the  Author 
and  A.  SCHUSTER,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured 
Plates.  8vo.  2is. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  TATE  (W.).— 
A  SERIES  OF  CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS.  With 
KEY.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  RUCKER  (Prof. 
A.  W.). — A  TREATISE  ON  CHEMICAL  PHY- 
SICS. Illustrated.  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

WURTZ  (Ad.).— A  HISTORY  OF  CHEMICAL 
THEORY.  Transl.  by  H.  WATTS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  History  of  the. 

(See  ^mder  THEOLOGY,  p.  31.) 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  The. 

(See  under  THEOLOGY,  p.  32.) 

COLLECTED  WORKS. 

(See  -under  LITERATURE,  p.  19.) 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

(See  under  ZOOLOGY,  p.  39.) 

COOKERY. 
(See  under  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  p.  8.) 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 
(See  under  THEOLOGY,  p.  32.) 
DICTIONARIES  AND  GLOSSARIES. 
AUTENRIETH    (Dr.    G.).— AN    HOMERIC 
DICTIONARY.     Translated  from  the  German, 
by  R.  P.  KEEP,  Ph.D.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
BARTLETT  (J.).— FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

A  SHAKESPEARE   GLOSSARY.     Cr.   8vo. 

12*.  6d. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  DICTIONARY  OF 
Music  AND  MUSICIANS.  (See  Music.) 

HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY.  2nd  Edit.  i8mo.  4*.  6d. 

MASSON  (Gustave).— A  COMPENDIOUS  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (R.  H.  I.).— A  DICTIONARY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  (See  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.) 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— ENGINEERING. 


DICTION  ARIES— con  tinued. 

WHITNEY  (Prof.  W.  D.).— A  COMPENDIOUS 
GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Cr. 
8vo.  5^. — German-English  Part  separately. 
3-y.  f>d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  Aldis).— THE  BIBLE  WORD- 
BOOK. 2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  -js.  6d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— HISTORY  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN NAMES.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Cookery — Nursing — Needlework. 

Cookery. 

BARKER  (Lady).— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  COOKING,  3rd  Ed.  i8mo.  is. 

FREDERICK  (Mrs.).— HINTS  TO  HOUSE- 
WIVES ON  SEVERAL  POINTS,  PARTICULARLY 
ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ECONOMICAL  AND 
TASTEFUL  DISHES.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  COOKERY  BOOK,  THE. 
Compiled  for  the  Manchester  School  of 
Cookery.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

TEGETMEIER  (W.  B.).— HOUSEHOLD  MAN- 
AGEMENT AND  COOKERY.  i8mo.  is. 

WRIGHT   (Miss    Guthrie).  —  THE    SCHOOL 
COOKERY-BOOK.     i8mo.     is. 
Nursing. 

CRAVEN  (Mrs.  Dacre).— A  GUIDE  TO  DIS- 
TRICT NURSES.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

FOTHERGILL(Dr.  J.  M.).— FOOD  FOR  THE 
INVALID,  THE  CONVALESCENT,  THE  DYSPEP- 
TIC, AND  THE  GOUTY.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

JEX-BLAKE  (Dr.  Sophia).— THE  CARE  OF 
INFANTS  :  A  Manual  for  Mothers  and 
Nurses.  i8mo.  is. 

RATHBONE  (Wm.).— THE  HISTORY  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  DISTRICT  NURSING,  FROM  ITS 
COMMENCEMENT  IN  THE  YEAR  1859  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DATE.  Cr.  8vo.  vs.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NURSE.  By 
E.  D.  Cr.  8vo.  zs. 

STEPHEN  (Caroline  E.).— THE  SERVICE  OF 
THE  POOR.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Needlework. 
GLAISTER  (Elizabeth).— NEEDLEWORK.  Cr. 

8vo.     2s.  6d. 
GRAND'HOMME.  — CUTTING     OUT    AND 

DRESSMAKING.     From  the  French  of  Mdlle. 

E.  GRAND'HOMME.     i8mo.     is. 

DRAMA,  The. 

(See  under  LITERATURE,  p.  14.) 
ELECTRICITY. 

(See  under  PHYSICS,  p.  26.) 
EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD  (Matthew).— HIGHER  SCHOOLS  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  GERMANY.  Cr.  8vo.  6.r. 

REPORTS  ON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

1852-82.  Ed.  by  Lord  SANDFORD.  8vo.  3^.6^. 

BLAKISTON(J.R.).— THE  TEACHER:  HINTS 
ON  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).— ON  TEACH- 
ING. 4th  Edit.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

COMBE  (George).— EDUCATION  :  ITS  PRIN- 
CIPLES AND  PRACTICE  AS  DEVELOPED  BY 
GEORGE  COMBE.  Ed.  by  W.  JOLLY.  8vo.  i$s. 

CRAIK  (Henry).— THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TION TO  EDUCATION.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 


FEARON  (D.  R.).— SCHOOL  INSPECTION 
6th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

FITCH  (J.  G.).  — NOTES  ON  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES.  Re- 
printed by  permission.  Globe  8vo.  25.  6d. 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.).— SPELLING  REFORM 
FROM  AN  EDUCATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  u.  6d. 

HERTEL  (Dr.).— OVERPRESSURE  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  DENMARK.  With  Introduction 
bySir  J.CRICHTON-BROWNE.  Cr.  8vo.  y.6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— HEALTH  AND  EDU- 
CATION. Cr.  8vo.  6.y. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— POLITICAL  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  ADDRESSES.  8vo.  &s.  6d. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— LEARNING  AND  WORK- 
ING. Cr.  8vo.  4s.  f>d. 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION.  No.  I.  Cr. 
8vo.  Sewed,  2s.  net. 

THRING(Rev.  Edward).— EDUCATION  AND 
SCHOOL.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TODHUNTER  (Isaac).— THE  CONFLICT  OF 
STUDIES.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDER  (T.)  and  THOMSON  (A.W.) 
— ELEMENTARY  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  Part 
II.  TRANSVERSE  STRESS.    Cr.  8vo.     los.  6d. 
CHALMERS  (J.    B.).— GRAPHICAL  DETER- 
MINATION   OF    FORCES    IN    ENGINEERING 
STRUCTURES.     Illustrated.     8vo.     24.?. 
COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.).— APPLIED  ME- 
CHANICS :  An  Elementary  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Ma- 
chines.    2nd  Edit.     8vo.     i8.y. 
COTTERILL    (Prof.    J.    H.)    and    SLADE 
(J.  H.). — LESSONS  IN  APPLIED  MECHANICS. 
Fcp.  8vo.    sj.  6rf. 

KENNEDY  (Prof.   A.   B.   W.).— THE    ME- 
CHANICS OF  MACHINERY.     Cr.  8vo.     125.  6d. 
PEABODY(Prof.  C.  H.).— THERMODYNAMICS 
OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE  AND  OTHER  HEAT- 
ENGINES.    8vo.    2is. 

SHANN  (G.).— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 
ON  HEAT  IN  RELATION  TO  STEAM  AND  THE 
STEAM-ENGINE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6rf. 
WHITHAM  (Prof.  J.  M.).— STEAM-ENGINE 
DESIGN.     For  the  use  of  Mechanical   En- 
gineers, Students,  and  Draughtsmen.     Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     25$. 
WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ST.  Louis  BRIDGE.    410.    2/.  2s.  net. 
YOUNG  (E.  W.).— SIMPLE  PRACTICAL  ME- 
THODS OF  CALCULATING  STRAINS  ON  GIR- 
DERS, ARCHES,  AND  TRUSSES.    8vo.    -js.  6d. 
ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 

(See  POLITICS.) 
ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

(See  BIOGRAPHY.) 
ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

(See  BIOGRAPHY.) 
ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  Twelve. 

(See  BIOGRAPHY.) 

ENGRAVING.    (See  ART.) 

ESSAYS.    (See  under  LITERATURE,  p.  19.) 

ETCHING.    (See  ART.) 
ETHICS.    (See  under  PHILOSOPHY,  p.  25.) 


GARDENING— HISTORY. 


FATHERS,  The. 

(See  -under  THEOLOGY,  p.  32.) 

FICTION,  Prose. 
(See  under  LITERATURE,  p.  17.) 

GARDENING. 

(See  also  AGRICULTURE  ;  BOTANY.) 
BLOMFIELD  (R.)  and  THOMAS  (F.  I.).— 
THE  FORMAL  GARDEN  IN  ENGLAND.    Illus- 
trated.    Ex   cr.  8vo.     ?s.  6d.  net. 
BRIGHT  (H.  A.).— THE  ENGLISH   FLOWER 
GARDEN.     Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

A  YEAR  IN  A  LANCASHIRE  GARDEN.  Cr. 

8vo.     y.  6d. 

HOBDAY   (E.).  —  VILLA    GARDENING.      A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar- 
deners.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.     6s. 
HOPE  (Frances  J.).— NOTES  AND  THOUGHTS 
ON  GARDENS  AND  WOODLANDS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(See  also  ATLASES.) 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— ELEMENTARY  GEO- 
GRAPHY OF  INDIA,  BURMA,  AND  CEYLON. 
Globe  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.).— A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER 
AND  COMPANION  TO  THE  ATLAS.  Cr.Svp.  2s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    With  18 

Coloured  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.    3^.  ;  swd.,  2j.  6d. 

DAWSON(G.  M.)  and  SUTHERLAND  (A.). 

— GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
ELDERTON    (W.    A.).— MAPS    AND    MAP 

DRAWING.     Pott  8vo.     is. 
GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— THE  TEACHING  OF 

GEOGRAPHY.    A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 

use  of  Teachers.     Globe  8vo.     vs. 

GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    BRITISH    ISLES. 

i8mo.     is. 

GREEN  (J.  R.  and  A.  S.).— A  SHORT  GEOGRA- 
PHY OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  Fcp.Svo.  -$s.6d. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  PRIMER  OF  GEO- 
GRAPHY. Maps.  i8mo.  is. 

KIEPERT  (H.).  — MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY.  Cr.  8vo.  5^. 

MILL  (H.  R.).— ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK 
OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

SIME  (James). — GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 
With  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo.  3^. 

STRACHE Y  (Lieut.-Gen.  R.).— LECTURES  ON 
GEOGRAPHY.  Cr.  8vo.  4*. 6d. 

TOZER  (H.  F.).— A  PRIMER  OF  CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  i8mo.  is. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  —  GEOLOGY  AND 
ZOOLOGY  OF  ABYSSINIA.  8vo.  215-. 

COAL :  ITS  HISTORY  AND  ITS  USES.  By 
Profs.  GREEN,  MIALL,  THORPE,  RUCKER, 
and  MARSHALL.  8vo.  izs.  6d. 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).— THE  GEOLOGY  OF 
NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  AND 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  ;  or,  Acadian  Geo- 
logy. 4th  Edit.  8vo.  2u. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  PRIMER  OF  GEO- 
LOGY. Illustrated.  i8mo.  is. 

CLASS-BOOK   OF  GEOLOGY.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.     4^.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF   FIELD  GEOLOGY.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Gl.  8vo.     3$.  f>d. 


GEIKIE  (Sir  A.).— GEOLOGICAL  SKETCHES 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo.  los.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOK    OF    GEOLOGY.     Illustrated. 

2nd  Edit,     7th  Thousand.     Med.  8vo.     28$. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTLAND.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.     2nd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     izs.  €>d. 

HULL  (E.). — A  TREATISE  ON  ORNAMENTAL 
AND  BUILDING  STONES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  8vo.  T.ZS. 

PENNINGTON  (Rooke).— NOTES  ON  THE 
BARROWS  AND  BONE  CAVES  OF  DERBYSHIRE. 
8vo.  6s. 

RENDU— WILLS.- THE  THEORY  OF  THE 
GLACIERS  OF  SAVOY.  By  M.  LE  CHANOINE 
RENDU.  Trans,  by  A.WiLLS,Q.C.  8vo.  js.bd. 

ROSENBUSCH— IDDINGS.—  MICROSCOPI- 
CAL PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ROCK-MAKING 
MINERALS.  By  Prof.  H.  ROSENBUSCH. 
Transl.  by  J.  P.  IDDINGS.  Illustr.  8vo.  24J. 

WILLIAMS  (G.  H.).— ELEMENTS  OF  CRY- 
STALLOGRAPHY. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

GLOSSARIES.    (See  DICTIONARIES.) 
GRAMMAR.    (See  PHILOLOGY.) 

HEALTH.    (See  HYGIENE.) 
HEAT.     (See  under  PHYSICS,  p.  27.) 
HISTOLOGY.     (See  PHYSIOLOGY.) 

HISTORY. 

(See  also  BIOGRAPHY.) 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of 
Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home  and 
Foreign.  By  JOSEPH  IRVING.  8vo. — Vol.  I 
June  2oth,  1837,  to  Feb.  28th,  1871,  i8.y. ; 
Vol.  II.  Feb.  24th,  1871,  to  June  24th,  1887, 
i8f.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  3  parts :  Part  I.  Feb. 
24th,  1871,  to  March  igth,  1874,  4$.  6d. ;  Part 
II.  March  2oth,  1874,  to  July  22nd,  1878, 
4s.6d.  ;  Part  III.  July  23rd,  1878,  to  June 
24th,  1887,  gs.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  June  25th, 
1887,  to  Dec.  soth,  1890.  By  H.  H.  FYFE. 
V.  6d. 

ARNOLD  (T.).— THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 
By  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.  Ed.  by  W.  T. 
ARNOLD,  M.A.  With  8  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Cr.  8vo.  \_Inprep. 

BEESLY  (Mrs.).— STORIES  FROM  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME.  Fcp.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

BLACKIE  (Prof.  John  Stuart).— WHAT  DOES 
HISTORY  TEACH?  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

BRYCE  Qames,  M.P.).— THE  HOLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  8th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  75. 6d.— 
Library  Edition.  8vo.  14$. 

BUCKLEY  (Arabella).— HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND FOR  BEGINNERS.  Globe  8vo.  3^-. 

BURKE  (Edmund).    (See  POLITICS.) 

BURY  (J.  B.).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  FROM  ARCADIUS  TO  IRENE, 
A.D.  390 — 800.  2  vols.  8vo.  32.y. 

CASSEL  (Dr.  D.).— MANUAL  OF  JEWISH 
HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  HENRY  LUCAS.  Fcp.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

COX  (G.  V.).— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  TWELVE. 
(See  BJOGRAPHY.) 
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HISTORY. 


HISTORY— continued. 

F1SKE  (John).— THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1783 — 89.  Ext.  cr. 
8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF   NEW  ENGLAND; 

or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION.     2   vols. 

Cr.  Svo.     i8s. 

FRAMJI  (Dosabhai).  —  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PARSls,  INCLUDING  THEIR  MANNERS,  CUS- 
TOMS,  RELIGION,  AND  PRESENT  POSITION. 
With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Med.  Svo.  36$. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— HISTORY  OF  THE 
CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS.  Cr.  Svo. 
3*.  6d. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  3  Coloured 

Maps.    9th  Edit.,  revised.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     First  Series.     4th 

Edit.     Svo.     IQS.  (>d. 

Second    Series.       3rd    Edit.,    with 

Additional  Essays.     Svo.     IDS.  6d. 
Third  Series.     Svo.     i2j. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTI- 
TUTION FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES.     5th 
Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     5.5-. 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.    Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.    To  which  is  added  "  The 
Unity  of  History."     Svo.     14^. 

SUBJECT    AND    NEIGHBOUR    LANDS    OF 

VENICE.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     los.  6d. 

ENGLISH    TOWNS    AND    DISTRICTS.     A 

Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.     Svo.     14?. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  PRO- 
FESSOR. Cr.  Svo.  zs. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOW- 

MENT  ;  WHAT  ARE  THEY?  Cr.  Svo.  zs. 

GREATER  GREECE  AND  GREATER  BRI- 
TAIN :    GEORGE    WASHINGTON    THE    EX- 
PANDER OF  ENGLAND.     With  an  Appendix 
on  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.   Cr.  Svo.    3$.  6d. 

_  THE  METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

THE  CHIEF  PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  HIS- 
TORY.    With  Essay  on  "  Greek  Cities  under 
Roman  Rule."     Svo.     los.  6d. 

FOUR  OXFORD  LECTURES,  1887 ;   FIFTY 

YEARS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY;  TEUTONIC 
CONQUEST  IN  GAUL  AND  BRITAIN.    Svo.    5$. 

ESSAYS.  I.  Historical.  II.  Miscellaneous. 

FRIEDMANN  (Paul).    (See  BIOGRAPHY.) 

GIBBINS  (H.  de  B.).— HISTORY  OF  COM- 
MERCE IN  EUROPE.  Globe  Svo.  3$.  6d. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).— A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  New  Edit.,  re- 
vised. is9th  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  8s.  6d.— 
Also  in  Parts,  with  Analysis.  3^.  each.— Part  I. 
607 — 1265;  II.  1204 — 1553  ;  III.  1540 — 1689; 
IV.  1660— 1873.  —  Illustrated  Edition,  in 
Parts.  Super  roy.  Svo.  is.  each  net. — Part 
I.  Oct.  1891. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.    In 

4  vols.     Svo.     i6.y.  each. 

THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.    Svo.     i6s. 

THE   CONQUEST    OF   ENGLAND.      With 

Maps  and  Portrait.     8vo.     iSj. 

READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     In  3 

Parts.     Fcp.  Svo.     is.  6d.  each. 

GREEN  (Alice  S.).— THE  ENGLISH  TOWN 
IN  THE  isTH  CENTURY.  2  vols.  Svo. 


GUEST  (Dr.  E.).— ORIGINES  CELTICS.  Maps. 
2  vols.  Svo.  32$. 

GUEST  (M.  J.).— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HISTORY   PRIMERS.      Edited    by    JOHN 
RICHARD  GREEN.     iSmo.     is.  each. 
EUROPE.     By  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  M.A. 
GREECE.     By  C.  A.  FYFFE,  M.A. 
ROME.     By  Bishop  CREIGHTON. 
FRANCE.    By  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Ed.  by  EDW.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.  i8mo. 
GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  E.  A.  FREEMAN.    Maps.    3.?.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  EDITH  THOMP- 
SON.    Coloured  Maps.     zs.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.      By  MARGARET 

MACARTHUR.     2.$-. 
HISTORY  OF  ITALY.    By  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT, 

M.A.     With  Coloured  Maps.     3*.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.    By  JAMES  SIME, 

M.A.     3*. 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.     By  J.  A.  DOYLE. 

With  Maps.     45.  6d. 
HISTORY    OF    EUROPEAN    COLONIES.      By 

E.  J.  PAYNE,  M.A.     Maps.    4*.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.     By  CHARLOTTE  M. 

YONGE.     Maps.     35.  6d. 

HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA 
OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 
On  a  Sheet,  is. 

INGRAM  (T.  Dunbar).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND.  Svo.  IDS.  6d. 

Two  CHAPTERS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY  :   i. 

The  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II. ;  2.  The 
Alleged  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
Svo.     6s. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— MODERN  GREECE.  Two 
Lectures.  Crown  Svo.  5^. 

JENNINGS  (A.  C.).— CHRONOLOGICAL  TA- 
BLES OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  Svo.  $s. 

KEARY  (Annie).— THE  NATIONS   AROUND. 

Cr.  Svo.    4-y.  6d. 
KINGSLEY   (Charles).— THE    ROMAN    AND 

THE  TEUTON.     Cr.  Svo.     3$.  6d. 

HISTORICAL    LECTURES    AND    ESSAYS. 

Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).     (See  ATLASES.) 

LEGGE  (Alfred  O.).— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  PAPACY.  Cr. 
Svo.  8s.  6d. 

LETHBRIDGE  (Sir  Roper).— A  SHORT  MAN- 
UAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  Cr.  Svo.  5$. 

THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is. 

EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY 

OF  INDIA.     Cr.  Svo,  sewed,     is.  6<f. 

HISTORYOF ENGLAND.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is.fxi. 

»EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY 

AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  BENGAL.  Cr.Svo.  is.6d. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).— A  HISTORY  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE,  1440 — 1884.  Illustrated.  Svo.  21*. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

OXFORD,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO 
THE  YEAR  1530.  Svo.  i6.r. 


HISTORY— HYGIENE. 
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MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).  —  SOCIAL  LIFE 
IN  GREECE,  FROM  HOMER  TO  MENANDER. 
6th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  gs. 

GREEK  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT,  FROM  THE 

AGE  OF  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  ROMAN  CON- 
QUEST.    Cr.  8vo.     i2S.  6d. 

THE    GREEK    WORLD    UNDER    ROMAN 

SWAY,  FROM  POLYBIUS  TO  PLUTARCH.    Cr. 
8vo.     ios.  6d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).  (See  SELECT  BIO- 
GRAPHY, p.  5.) 

MICHELET(M.).— A  SUMMARY  OF  MODERN 
HISTORY.  Translated  by  M.  C.  M.  SIMP- 
SON. Globe  8vo.  4-y.  6d. 

MULLINGERQ.B.).— CAMBRIDGE  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

NORGATE  (Kate).— ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
ANGEVIN  KINGS.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  32$. 

OLTPHANT(Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— THE  MAKERS 
OF  FLORENCE  :  DANTE,  GIOTTO,  SAVONA- 
ROLA, AND  THEIR  ClTY.  IlluStr.  Cr.  8vO. 

ioy.  6d. — Edition  de  Luxe.     8vo.    2is.  net. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  VENICE  :  DOGES,  CON- 
QUERORS, PAINTERS,  AND  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     ios.  6d. 

ROYAL     EDINBURGH  :      HER     SAINTS, 

KINGS,  PROPHETS,  AND  POETS.     Illustrated 
by  G.  REID,  R.S.A.     Cr.  8vo.     ioy.  6d, 

JERUSALEM.     Illustrated.     8vo.     21$. 

OTTE  (E.  C.).— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY. 
With  Maps.  Globe  8vo.  6.y. 

PALGRAVE  (Sir  Francis).  —  HISTORY  OF 
NORMANDY  AND  OF  ENGLAND.  4  vols. 
8vo.  4/.  45. 

PARKMAN  (Francis).  —  MONTCALM  AND 
WOLFE.  Library  Edition.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  i2S.  6d.  each. 

THE  COLLECTED   WORKS   OF    FRANCIS 

PARKMAN.     Popular  Edition.     In   10  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  -js.  6d.  each  ;  or  complete,  3/.  135.6^. 
— PIONEERS  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD, 
i  vol.  ;  THE  JESUITS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA, 
i  vol. ;  LA  SALLE  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
THE  GREAT  WEST,  i  vol.  ;   THE   OREGON 
TRAIL,  i  vol.  ,  THE  OLD  REGIME  IN  CANADA 
UNDER  Louis  XIV.,  i  vol. ;  COUNT  FRON- 

TENAC    AND    NEW     FRANCE     UNDER    LOUIS 

XIV.,  i  vol. ;   MONTCALM  AND  WOLFE,  2 
vols.  ;  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTIAC,  2  vols. 

POOLE  (Reginald  Lane).— A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  HUGUENOTS  OF  THE  DISPERSION  AT 
THE  RECALL  OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold).— HISTORICAL 
GLEANINGS.  Cr.  8vo. — ist  Series.  4^.  6d. — 
and  Series.  6.y. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).— THE  ANCIENT  EM- 
PIRES OF  THE  EAST.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SEELEY  (Prof.  J.  R.).  —  LECTURES  AND 
ESSAYS.  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

THE   EXPANSION   OF  ENGLAND.      Two 

Courses  of  Lectures.     Cr.  8vo.     +s.  6d. 

OUR  COLONIAL   EXPANSION.      Extracts 

from  the  above.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

SEWELL  (E.  M.)  and  YONGE  (C.  M.).— 
EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  NARRATED  IN  A 
SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  BEST  AUTHORITIES.  2  vols.  3rd  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. 


SHUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).— A  SCHOOL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME.  Cr.  8vo.  [In preparation. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Bart.).— THE 
STORY  OF  NUNCOMAR  AND  THE  IMPEACH- 
MENT OF  SIR  ELIJAH  IMPEY.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  15$. 

TAIT  (C.  W.  A.).— ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY,  BASED  ON  GREEN'S  "  SHORT  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE."  Cr.  8vo. 
4*.  6d. 

TOUT  (T.  F.).— ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. i8mo.  is. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  Geo.  Otto).— CAWNPORE. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WHEELER  (J.  Talboys).— PRIMER  OF  IN- 
DIAN HISTORY,  ASIATIC  AND  EUROPEAN. 
i8mo.  is. 

COLLEGE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  ASIATIC 

AND  EUROPEAN.     Cr.  8vo.    3^. ;  swd.  2s.6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  With  Maps. 

Cr.  8vo.     i2S. 

INDIA  UNDER  BRITISH  RUJ.E.  8vo.  i2s.6d. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— THE  REGAL  POWER 
OF  THE  CHURCH.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte).— CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  55.  each. — Vol.  i. 
FROM  ROLLO  TO  EDWARD  II.  ;  Vol.  2.  THE 
WARS  IN  FRANCE;  Vol.  3.  THE  WARS  OF 
THE  ROSES  ;  Vol.  4.  REFORMATION  TIMES  ; 
Vol.  5.  ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN  ;  Vol.  6.  FORTY 
YEARS  OF  STEWART  RULE  (1603 — 43)  ;  Vol.  7. 
THE  REBELLION  AND  RESTORATION  (1642 — 
1678). 

THE  VICTORIAN   HALF-CENTURY.     Cr. 

8vo.     is.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  AND 

MOORS  IN  SPAIN.     i8mo.     45.  6d. 

HORTICULTURE.    (See  GARDENING.) 

HYGIENE. 

BERNERS  (J.)— FIRST  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH. 
i8mo.  is. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter).— A  MANUAL  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  8vo.  ijs.  net. 

BROWNE  (J.  H.  Balfour).— WATER  SUPPLY. 
Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

CORFIELD  (Dr.  W.  H.).— THE  TREATMENT 
AND  UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE.  3rd  Edit. 
Revised  by  the  Author,  and  by  Louis  C. 
PARKES,  M.D.  8vo.  i6s. 

GOODFELLOWQ.).— THE  DIETETIC  VALUE 
OF  BREAD.  Cr.  8vo. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— SANITARY  AND  SO- 
CIAL LECTURES.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

REYNOLDS  (Prof.  Osborne).— SEWER  GAS, 

AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  OUT  OF  HOUSES.      3rd 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).— HYGEIA:  A 
CITY  OF  HEALTH.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

THE   FUTURE  OF   SANITARY    SCIENCE. 

Cr.  8vo.     is. 

ON  ALCOHOL.    Cr.  8vo.     is. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

(See  under  THEOLOGY,  p.  33.) 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS— LAW. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

BALCH  (Elizabeth).  —  GLIMPSES  OF  OLD 
ENGLISH  HOMES.  Gl.  410.  i^s. 

BLAKE.    (See  BIOGRAPHY.) 

BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.). 
(See  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.) 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  (A).  Printed  in 
Colours,  with  Illuminated  Borders.  410.  zis. 

DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER- 
LEY.  From  the  Spectator.  Illustrated  by 
HUGH  THOMSON.  Fcp.  4to.  6s. 

DELL  (E.  C.). — PICTURES  FROM  SHELLEY. 
Engraved  by  J.  D.  COOPER.  Folio.  2 is.  net. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.  (See  PERIODICALS.) 

Proof  Impressions  of  Engravings  originally 

published  in  The  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 1884.  In  Portfolio  410.  2is. 

GASKELL  (Mrs.).— CRANFORD.     Illustrated 
by  HUGH  THOMSON.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges   paper  label.     6s. 
Edition  de  Luxe.     30? .  net. 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver).  —  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  New  Edition,  with  182  Illus- 
trations by  HUGH  THOMSON.  Preface  by 
AUSTIN  DOBSON.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with 
Uncut  Edges,  paper  label.  6s. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).  —  ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION  OF  THE  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  In  Parts.  Super  roy. 
8vo.  is.  each  net.  Part  I.  Oct.  1891. 

GRIMM.    (See  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.) 

HALLWARD  (R.  F.).— FLOWERS  OF  PARA- 
DISE. Music,  Verse,  Design,  Illustration.  6s 

IRVING  (Washington).— OLD  CHRISTMAS. 
From  the  Sketch  Book.  Illustr.  by  RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6s. 

BRACEBRIDGE   HALL.     Illustr.  by  RAN- 
DOLPH  CALDECOTT.     Gilt  edges.     Cr.  8vo. 
6s. — Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6s. 

OLD     CHRISTMAS    AND     BRACEBRIDGE 

HALL.     Edition  de  Luxe.     Roy.  8vo.     2is. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— THE  WATER  BABIES. 
(See  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.) 

THE  HEROES.  (See  BOOKS  for  the  YOUNG.) 

GLAUCUS.    (See  NATURAL  HISTORY.) 

SONG  OF  THE  RIVER.     31$.  6d. 

LANG  (Andrew).— THE  LIBRARY.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modern  Illustrated  Books,  by 
AUSTIN  DOBSON.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).     (See  HISTORY.) 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).  (See  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.) 

MEREDITH  (L.  A.).-BusH  FRIENDS  IN 
TASMANIA.  Native  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Insects,  with  Prose  and  Verse  Descriptions. 
Folio.  52^.  6d.  net. 

OLD  SONGS.  With  Drawings  by  E.  A. 
ABBEY  and  A.  PARSONS.  4to,mor.gilt.  315. 6d. 

PROPERT  (J.  L.).    (See  ART.) 

STUART,  RELICS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HOUSE  OF.  Illustrated  by  40  Plates  in 
Colours  drawn  from  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  by 
WILLIAM  GIBB.  With  an  Introduction  by 
JOHN  SKELTON,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes  by  W.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE.  Folio, 
half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  -jl.  js.  net. 


TENNYSON  (Hon.  Hallam).— JACK  AND- 
THE  BEAN-STALK.  English  Hexameters, 
Illustrated  by  R.  CALDECOTT.  Fcp.4to.  -$s.6d. 

TRISTRAM  (W.  O.).— COACHING  DAYS  AND 
COACHING  WAYS.  Illustrated  by  HER- 
BERT RAILTON  and  HUGH  THOMSON.  Ext. 
cr.  4 to.  3U.  6d. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM :  A 
DESCRIPTION  AND  A  CATALOGUE.  By  W.  G. 
RAWLINSON.  Med.  8vo.  iss.  6d. 

WALTON  and  COTTON— LOWELL.— THE- 
COMPLETE  ANGLER.  With  Introduction  by 
JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  2  vols.  Ext.  cr.  8vo, 
$2s.6d.  net. — Large  Paper  Edition,  Proofs- 
on  Japanese  paper.  73^.  6d.  net. 

LANGUAGE.    (See  PHILOLOGY.) 

LAW. 

ANGLO-SAXON  LAW  :  ESSAYS  ON.  Med. 
8vo.  i8s. 

BERNARD  (M.).— FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTEDWITH  DIPLOMACY.  8vo.  gs. 

BIGELOW  (M.  M.).— HISTORY  OF  PROCE- 
DURE IN  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST,  1066-1204.  8vo.  i6j. 

BOUTMY  (E.).  —  STUDIES  IN  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW.  Transl.  by  Mrs.  DICEY.  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  A.  V.  DICEY.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE   ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.     Transl.. 

by   Mrs.    EADEN.     Introduction  by   Sir   F, 
POLLOCK,  Bart.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CHERRY  (R.  R.).  —  LECTURES  ON  THB 
GROWTH  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW  IN  ANCIENT- 
COMMUNITIES.  8vo.  $s.  net. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).— LECTURES  INTRODUC- 
TORY TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION.  3rd  Edit.  8vo.  izs.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES,  THE, 
(See  POLITICS.) 

HOLLAND  (Prof.  T.  E.).— THE  TREATY  RE- 
LATIONS OF  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY,  FROM 
1774  TO  1853.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

HOLMES  (O.  W.,  jun.).  — THE  COMMON 
LAW.  8vo.  i2s. 

LIGHTWOOD  Q.  M.).— THE  NATURE  OP- 
POSITIVE  LAW.  8vo.  i2j.  6d. 

MAITLAND(F.W.).— PLEAS  OF  THE  CROWN 
FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER,  A.D.  1221. 
8vo.  7-r.  6d. 

JUSTICE  AND  POLICE.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d, 

MONAHAN  Games  H.).— THE  METHOD  OP 
LAW.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PATERSON  (James).— COMMENTARIES  ON 
THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  AND  THE 
LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  RELATING  TO  THE  SE- 
CURITY OF  THE  PERSON.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  2ij. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS,  SPEECH,. 

AND  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.     Cr.  8vo.     12^. 

PHILLIMORE   (John  G.).— PRIVATE  LAW 

AMONG  THE  ROMANS.       8vO.       6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F. ,  Bart.).— ESSAYS  IN  JURIS- 
PRUDENCE AND  ETHICS.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  LAND  LAWS.     Cr.  8vo.     3-v.  6d. 

R I CH  E  Y  (Alex.  G.).— THE  I  RISK  LAND  LAWS. 
Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

SELBORNE  (Earl  of).— JUDICIAL  PROCE- 
DURE IN  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL.  8vo.  is.  net. 


LAW— LITERATURE. 


STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Bart.).— A  DI- 
GEST OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A    DIGEST    OF    THE    CRIMINAL    LAW  : 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.  4th  Ed.  8vo.  i6s. 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  CRIMINAL 

PROCEDURE  IN  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES.     By 
Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.,  and  HERBERT  STEPHEN, 
LL.M.     8vo.     i2s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF 

ENGLAND.     3  vols.     8vo.     48^. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 

LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  14*. 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.).— INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

WILLIAMS  (S.  E.).— FORENSIC  FACTS  AND 
FALLACIES.  Globe  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

LETTERS.     (See  under  LITERATURE,  p.  19.) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE  (Rev.  John).— STORM  WARRIORS  ; 
or,  Life-Boat  Work  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Cr.  8vo.  S.T.  6d. 

LEWIS  (Richard).— HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE- 
BOAT AND  ITS  WORK.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

LIGHT.    (See  under  PHYSICS,  p.  27.) 
LITERATURE. 

History  and  Criticism  of— Commentaries, 
etc. — Poetry  and  the  Drama— Poetical  Col- 
lections and  Selections — Prose  Fiction — Col- 

.  lected  Works,  Essays,  Lectures,  Letters, 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

History  and  Criticism  of. 

(See  also  ESSAYS,  p.  19.) 
ARNOLD  (M.).    (See  ESSAYS,  p.  19.) 
BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— A  PRIMER  OF  ENG- 
.    LISH    LITERATURE.       i8mo.       is.  —  Large 
Paper  Edition.     8vo.     js.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE.    2  vols.     8vo. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS.     Edited  by  JOHN 

RICHARD  GREEN.     Fcp.  8vo.     is.  6d.  each. 

DEMOSTHENES.     By  Prof.  BUTCHER,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.     By  Prof.  MAHAFFY. 

LIVY.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  CAPES,  M.A. 

MILTON.     By  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

SOPHOCLES.     By  Prof.  L.  CAMPBELL,  M.A. 

TACITUS.  ByMessrs.CHURCHandBRODRiBB. 

VERGIL.     By  Prof.  NETTLESHIP,  M.A. 
ENGLISH    MEN    OF    LETTERS.      (See 

BIOGRAPHY.) 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

In  4  vols.     Cr.  8vo. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  STOP- 
FORD  BROOKE,  M.A.         [In  preparation. 

ELIZABETHAN    LITERATURE    (1560 — 1665). 
By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.    7.?.  6d. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (1660 
^— 1780).   By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  M.A.   js.6d. 

THE  MODERN  PERIOD.     By  Prof.  DOWDEN. 
[In  preparation. 
JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— A  PRIMER  OK  GREEK 

LITERATURE.    i8mo.    is. 

THE  ATTIC  ORATORS,  FROM  ANTIPHON 

TO  ISAEOS.      2  vols     8vO.     25^. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 
MILTON,  DRYDEN,  POPE,  ADDISON,  SWIFT, 
AND  GRAY.  With  Macaulay's  "Life  of 
Johnson."  Ed.  by  M.ARNOLD.  Cr.Svo.  4^.6^. 


KINGSLEY  (Charles).  —  LITERARY  AND 
GENERAL  LECTURES.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— A  HISTORY  OF 
CLASSICAL  GREEK  LITERATURE.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.— Vol.  i.  THE  POETS.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof.  SAYCE.  In  a 
Parts.— Vol.  2.  THE  PROSE  WRITERS.  In  2 
Parts.  4-r.  6d.  each. 

MORLEY  (John).    (See  COLLECTED  WORKS, 

P.    22.) 

NICHOL(Prof.  J.)and  McCORMICK  (Prof 
(W.  S.). — A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  Globe  8vo.  [In preparation. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— THE  LITE- 
RARY HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  END 

OF  THE  l8TH   AND   BEGINNING  OF  THE  igTH 

CENTURY.    3  vois.    8vo.    21^. 

RYLAND  (F.).— CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINES 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WARD  (Prof.  A.  W.).— A  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LISH DRAMATIC  LITERATURE,  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  2  vols.  8vo.  32^. 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— A  PRIMER  OF  Ro- 
MAN  LITERATURE.  i8mo.  is. 

Commentaries,  etc. 
BROWNING. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BROWNING.  By  MARY  WILSON. 
DANTE. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE 
Chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
VERNON,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  CHURCH.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  24*. 
HOMER. 

HOMERIC  DICTIONARY.  (See  DICTIONARIES.) 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 
By  Prof.  W.  D.  GEDDES.  8vo.  14.5-. 

HOMERIC  SYNCHRONISM.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PRIMER  OF  HOMER.  By  the  same.  i8mo.  is. 

LANDMARKS  OF  HOMERIC  STUDY,  TOGETHER 
WITH  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  POINTS  OF  CON- 

TACT   BETWEEN  THE  ASSYRIAN   TABLETS 

AND  THE  HOMERIC  TEXT.     By  the  same. 

Cr.  8vo.     2S.6d. 
COMPANION  TO  THE  ILIAD  FOR  ENGLISH 

READERS.  By  W.  LEAF,  Litt.D.   [In  prep. 
HORACE. 
STUDIES,  LITERARY  AND   HISTORICAL,  IN 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE.     By  A.  W.  VER« 

R  ALL,  Litt.D.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

SHAKESPEARE  GLOSSARY.  ^^DICTIONARIES. 

A  PRIMER  OF  SHAKSPERE.  By  Prof.  Dow- 
DEN.  iSmo.  is, 

A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Rev. 
E.  A.  ABBOTT.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  SHAKESPEARE  MANUAL.  By  Rev.  F.  G. 
FLEAY.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

SHAKESPEAREANA  GENEALOGICA.  By  G.  R. 
FRENCH.  8vo.  15.5-. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  LIVES  IN  NORTH'S 
PLUTARCH  WHICH  ILLUSTRATE  SHAKES- 
PEARE'S PLAYS.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
SKEAT,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLOTS. 
By  Prof.  CYRIL  RANSOME.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

CALIBAN:  A  Critique  on  "The  Tempest" 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  By 
Sir  DANIEL  WILSON.  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 


LITERATURE. 


LITERATURE. 

Commentaries,  etc.— continued. 
TENNYSON. 

A  COMPANION  TO  "  IN  MEMORIAM."  By 
ELIZABETH  R.  CHAPMAN.  Globe  8vo.  vs. 

WORDSWORTH. 

WORDSWORTHIANA  :  A  Selection  of  Papers 
read  to  the  Wordsworth  Society.  Edited 
by  W.  KNIGHT.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

ALDRICH  (T.  Bailey).— THE  SISTERS'  TRA- 
GEDY :  with  other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dra- 
matic. Fcp.  8vo.  3-y.  6d.  net. 

AN  ANCIENT  CITY  :  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     6s. 
ANDERSON  (A.).— BALLADS  AND  SONNETS. 

Cr.  8vo.     ss. 

ARNOLD      (Matthew).  —  THE      COMPLETE 
POETICAL  WORKS.     New  Edition.     3  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  i.  EARLY  POEMS,  NARRATIVE  POEMS 

AND  SONNETS. 

Vol.  2.  LYRIC  AND  ELEGIAC  POEMS. 
Vol.  3.  DRAMATIC  AND  LATER  POEMS. 

COMPLETE    POETICAL   WORKS,     i   vol. 

Cr.  8vo.     7-y.  6d. 

SELECTED  POEMS.     i8mo.    4$.  6d. 

AUSTIN  (Alfred).— POETICAL  WORKS.    New 
Collected  Edition.  6  vols.   Cr.  8vo.    5$.  each. 
Vol.  i.  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 
Vol.  2.  SAVONAROLA,  etc. 
Vol.  3.  PRINCE  LUCIFER. 
Vol.  4.  THE  HUMAN  TRAGEDY. 
Vol.  5.  LYRICAL  POEMS. 
Vol.  6.  NARRATIVE  POEMS. 

SOLILOQUIES  IN  SONG.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  CONVENT  :  and 

other  Poems.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

MADONNA'S  CHILD.     Cr.  410.     3$.  6d. 

ROME  OR  DEATH.     Cr.  410.     9$. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.     Cr.  8vo.     5*. 

THE  SEASON.     Cr.  8vo.     ss. 

LOVE'S  WIDOWHOOD  :  and  other  Poems. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.     Cr.  8vo.    3$.  6d. 

BETSY  LEE  :  A  FO'C'S'LE  YARN.     Ext.  fcp. 

8vo.  ss.  6d. 
BLACKIE  (John  Stuart).— MESSIS  .VITAE  : 

Gleanings  of  Song  from  a  Happy  Life.     Cr. 

8vo.  45-.  6d. 
THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE.  In  a  Series 

of  Dramatic  Dialogues.     Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.     Translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

BLAKE.    (See  BIOGRAPHY.) 

BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— RIQUET  OF  THE 
TUFT  :  A  Love  Drama.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

POEMS.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 

BROWN  (T.  E.).— THE  MANX  WITCH  :  and 
other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BURGON  (Dean).— POEMS.  Ex.fcp.8vo.  +s.6d. 

BURNS.  THE  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  a 
Biographical  Memoir  by  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 
In  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  los.  (See  also  GLOBE 
LIBRARY,  p.  20.) 


BUTLER  (Samuel).— HUDIBRAS.  Edit,  by 
ALFRED  MILNES.  Fcp.  8vo. — Part  I.  y.  6d. ; 
Parts  1 1.  and  I II.  4s.  6d. 

BYRON.  (See  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES, 
p.  20.) 

CALDERON.— SELECT  PLAYS.  Edited  by 
NORMAN  MACCOLL.  Cr.  8vo.  14^. 

CAUTLEY  (G.  S.).— A  CENTURY  OF  EM- 
BLEMS. With  Illustrations  by  Lady  MARION 
ALFORD.  Small  410.  IDS.  6d. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).— POEMS.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.6d. 

COLERIDGE:  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC 
WORKS.  4  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  3is.  6d. — Also 
an  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  zl.  izs.  6d. 

COLQUHOUN.— RHYMES  AND  CHIMES.  By 
F.  S.  COLQUHOUN  (nee  F.  S.  FULLER  MAIT- 
LAND).  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

COWPER.  (See  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20; 
GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20.) 

CRAIK  (Mrs.).— POEMS.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     6s. 

DOYLE  (Sir  F.  H.).— THE  RETURN  OF  THE 
GUARDS  :  and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  7^.  6d. 

DRYDEN.    (See  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20.) 

EMERSON.    (See  COLLECTED  WORKS,  p.  20.) 

EVANS  (Sebastian).  —  BROTHER  FABIAN'S 
MANUSCRIPT  :and  other  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

IN  THE  STUDIO  :   A  Decade  of  Poems. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     5-y. 

FITZ  GERALD  (Caroline).— VENETIA  Vic- 
TRIX  :  and  other  Poems.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).— THE  RusAiYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

FO'C'SLE  YARNS,  including  "  Betsy  Lee," 
and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

FRASER-TYTLER.  —  SONGS  IN  MINOR 
KEYS.  By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER  (Mrs. 
EDWARD  LIDDELL).  2nd  Edit.  i8mo.  6s. 

FURNIVALL(F.  ].).— LE  MORTE  ARTHUR 
Edited  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  2252,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

GARNETT  (R.).— IDYLLS  AND  EPIGRAMS. 
Chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  Fcp. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

GOETHE.— FAUST.    (See  BLACKIE.) 

REYNARD  THE  Fox.   Transl.  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  D.  AINSLIE.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE  TRAVELLER  AND  THE 
DESERTED  VILLAGE.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  ARTHUR  BARRETT,  B.A.  is.  gd. ; 
sewed,  is.6d. — THE  TRAVELLER  (separately), 
sewed,  is.— By  J.  W.  HALES.  Cr.  8vo.  6d. 
(See  also  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20.) 

GRAHAM  (David).— KING  JAMES  I.  An 
Historical  Tragedy.  Globe  8vo.  7$. 

GRAY.— POEMS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  J.  BRADSHAW,  LL.D.  Gl.  8vo.  is.  gd. , 
sewed,  is.  6d.  (See  also  COLLECTED  WORKS, 
p.  21.) 

HALLWARD.    (See  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS.) 

HAYES  (A.).— THE  MARCH  OF  MAN:  and 
other  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

HERRICK.  (See  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SE- 
RIES, p.  20.) 

HOPKINS    (Ellice).— AUTUMN    SWALLOWS 
A  Book  of  Lyrics.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


JONES    (H.    A.)-— SAINTS    AND    SINNERS. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     3-r.  bd. 
KEATS.     (See  GOLDEN   TREASURY  SERIES, 

p.  20.) 
KINGSLEY    (Charles).— POEMS.      Cr.    8vo. 

3$.  6d. — Pocket    Edition.      i8mo.      is.  6d. — 

Eversley  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     IQJ. 
LAMB.    (See  COLLECTED  WORKS,  p.  21.) 
LANDOR.    (See  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES, 

p.  20.) 
LONGFELLOW.    (See  GOLDEN  TREASURY 

SERIES,  p.  20.) 

LOWELL  (Jas.  Russell).— COMPLETE  POETI- 
CAL WORKS.     i8mo.     45-.  6d. 
With  Introduction  by  THOMAS  HUGHES. 

Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

HEARTSEASE  AND  RUE.     Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

(See  also  COLLECTED  WORKS,  p.  21.) 
LUCAS  (F.).— SKETCHES  OF   RURAL   LIFE. 

Poems.     Globe  8vo.     5^. 
MEREDITH    (George).  —  A    READING   OF 

EARTH.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  $s. 

POEMS  AND  LYRICS  OF  THE  JOY  OF 

EARTH.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS  OF  TRAGIC  LIFE. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

MILTON.— POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  DAVID 
MASSON,  M.A.  3  vols.  Svo.  zl.  25. — [Uni- 
form with  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare.] 

Edited  by  Prof.  MASSON.  3  vols. 

Fcp.  8vo.  i$s. 

Globe  Edition.  Edited  by  Prof. 

MASSON.  Globe  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

PARADISE  LOST,  BOOKS  i  and  2.    Edited 

by  MICHAEL  MACMILLAN,   B.A.      is.  gd.  ; 
sewed,  is.  6d. — BOOKS  i  and  2  (separately), 
is.  -$d.  each  ;  sewed,  is.  each. 

L' ALLEGRO,    IL    PENSEROSO,    LYCIDAS, 

ARCADES,  SONNETS,  ETC.    Edited  by  WM. 
BELL,  M.A.     is.gd. ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

COMUS.     By  the  same.     is.  ^d. ;  swd.  is. 

SAMSON  AGONISTES.     Edited  by  H.  M. 

PERCIVAL,  M.A.     zs. ;  sewed,  is.  yd. 

MOULTON  (Louise  Chandler).  —  IN  THE 
GARDEN  OF  DREAMS  :  Lyrics  and  Sonnets. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MUDIE  (C.  E.).— STRAY  LEAVES:  Poems. 
4th  Edit.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  3$.  6d. 

MYERS  (E.).— THE  PURITANS:  A  Poem. 
Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     4$.  6d. 

THE    DEFENCE    OF    ROME  :    and   other 

Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     5^. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PROMETHEUS:  and 

other  Poems.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     35-.  6d. 

MYERS  (F.  W.  H.).— THE  RENEWAL  OF 
YOUTH  :  and  other  Poems.  Cr.  Svo.  7*.  6d. 

ST.  PAUL  :  A  Poem.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  2s.6d. 

NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.).— THE  LADY  OF  LA 
GARAYE.  gth  Edit.  Fcp.  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

PALGRAVE(Prof.  F.T.).— ORIGINAL  HYMNS. 
3rd  Edit.  iSmo.  is.  6d. 

LYRICAL  POEMS.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

VISIONS  OF  ENGLAND.     Cr.  Svo.     7$.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  G.).— A  VISION  OF  LIFE  : 

SEMBLANCE  AND  REALITY.  Cr.  Svo.   7$.  net 

PEEL  (Edmund).— ECHOES  FROM  HOREB  : 
and  other  Poems.  Cr.  Svo.  %s.  6d. 


POPE.    (See  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20.) 

RAWNSLEY  (H.  D.).— POEMS,  BALLADS, 
AND  BUCOLICS.  Fcp.  Svo.  s-y. 

ROSCOE  (W.  ~C.).  -POEMS.  Edit,  by  E.  M. 
ROSCOE.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  net. 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).— POEMS.  New  Col- 
lected Edition.  Globe  Svo.  7$.  6d. 

A  PAGEANT  :   and  other  Poems.      Ext. 

fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

SCOTT.— THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL 
and  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Edited  by 
Prof.  F.  T.  PALGRAVE.  is. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.    By 

G.  H.  STUART,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  ELLIOT, 
B.A.    Globe  Svo.    2s.  ;  sewed,  is.  ad. — Canto 
I.  gd.— Cantos  I.— III.  and  IV.— VI.    is.  -$d. 
each  ;  sewed,  is.  each. 

MARMION.    Edited  by  MICHAEL  MAC- 
MILLAN, B.A.     3-j. ;  sewed,  zs.  6d. 

MARMION,  and  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES 

By  Prof.  F.  T.  PALGRAVE.     is. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.     By  G.  H. 

STUART,  M.A.    Gl.  Svo.    vs.  6d. ;  swd.  2s. 

ROKEBY.      By    MICHAEL    MACMILLAN, 

B.A.     3*. ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

(See  also  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20.) 

SHAIRP  (John  Campbell).— GLEN  DESSERAY: 
and  other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Elegiac  Ed 
by  F.  T.  PALGRAVE.  Cr.  Svo.  6*. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.  Cambridge  Edition.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  by  W.  ALOIS  WRIGHT, 
M.A.  9  vols.  Svo.  ior.  6d.  each. — Quar- 
terly Vols.  Vol.  I.  Jan.  1891. 

Victoria  Edition.  In  3  vols. — COME- 
DIES ;  HISTORIES  ;  TRAGEDIES.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s.  each. 

THE  TEMPEST.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  K.  DEIGHTON..    Gl.  Svo.    is.  ad.  • 
sewed,  i*.  6d. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  2s. ;  sewed, 

i  s.  gd. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  is.  gd. ; 

sewed,  is.  6d. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,      is.  gd.  \ 

sewed,  is.  6d. 

As  You  LIKE  IT.    is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d>. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT,    is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

THE  WINTER'S  TALE.    25.  ;  sewed,  is.gd. 

KING  JOHN.     is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

RICHARD  II.     is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

HENRY  V.     is.gd. ;  sewed,  is.6d. 

RICHARD  III.     ByC.  H.  TAWNEY,  M.A. 

2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s. 

CORIOLANUS.  By  K.  DEIGHTON.  25.  6d. ; 

sewed,  2$. 

JULIUS  CESAR,     is.  gd.  ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

MACBETH,     is.  gd. ;  sewed,  i  s.  6d. 

HAMLET.    2s.  ;  sewed,  is.  gd. 

KING  LEAR.    is.  gd. ;  sewed,  is.  6d. 

OTHELLO.     2s.  ;  sewed,  is.  gd. 

ANTONY ANDCLEOPATRA.  2s. 6d. ;  swd.  23. 

CYMBELINE.     2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

(See  also  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20 ;  GOLDEN 
TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20.) 

SHELLEY.— COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 
Edited  by  Prof.  DOWDEN.  Portrait.  Cr.  Svo. 
js.dd.  (See  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20.) 

SKRINE  (J.  H.).— UNDER  TWO  QUEENS. 
Cr.  Svo.  3*. 
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LITERATURE. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama— continued. 
SMITH  (C.  Barnard).— POEMS.   Fcp.  8vo.   5$. 
SMITH  (Horace).— POEMS.     Globe  8vo.     5*. 
SPENSER.    (See  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20.) 
STEPHENS  (J.  B.).— CONVICT  ONCE:  and 

other  Poems.     Cr.  8vo.     7-$-.  6d. 
STRETTELL  (Alma).— SPANISH  AND  ITAL- 
IAN FOLK  SONGS.  Illustr.  Roy.i6mo.  i2s.6d. 

SYMONS    (Arthur).  —  DAYS    AND    NIGHTS. 

Globe  8vo.     6s. 
TENNYSON    (Lord).— COMPLETE    WORKS. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Portrait. 

Cr.  8vo.     7-r.  6d. — School  Edition.     In  Four 

Parts.     Cr.  8vo.     2*.  6d.  each. 

POETICAL     WORKS.      Pocket    Edition. 

i8mo,  morocco,  gilt  edges.     js.  6d.  net. 

WORKS.     Library  Edition.     In   8   vols. 

Globe  8vo.    55-.  each.    [Each  volume  may  be 
had  separately.] — POEMS,  2  vols. — IDYLLS  OF 
THE  KING. — THE  PRINCESS,  and  MAUD. — 
ENOCH  ARDEN,  and  IN  MEMORIAM. — BAL- 
LADS, and  other  Poems. — QUEEN  MARY,  and 
HAROLD. — BECKET,  and  other  Plays. 

WORKS.   Ext.fcp.  &vo.  Edition,  on  Hand- 
made  Paper.     In   7  vols.  (supplied   in   sets 
only),    s/.  13^.  6d. — EARLY  POEMS. — LUCRE- 
TIUS,  and  other  Poems. — IDYLLS    OF   THE 
KING. — THE  PRINCESS,  and  MAUD. — ENOCH 
ARDEN,  and  IN  MEMORIAM.— QUEEN  MARY, 
and  HAROLD. — BALLADS,  and  other  Poems. 

WORKS.     Miniature  Edition,  in  14  vols., 

viz.  THE  POETICAL  WORKS.   10  vols.  in  a 
box.   25$. — THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS.   4  vols. 
in  a  box.     T.OS.  6d. 

' The  Of  iginal  Editions.     Fcp.  8vo. 

POEMS.     6s. 

MAUD  :  and  other  Poems.     35.  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS.     3$.  6d. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL:  and  other  Poems.  ^s.6d. 

BALLADS  :  and  other  Poems.     5^. 

HAROLD  :  A  Drama.     6s. 

?UEEN  MARY  :  A  Drama.     6s. 
HE  CUP,  and  THE  FALCON.     55. 
BECKET.     6s. 

TIRESIAS  :  and  other  Poems.     6s. 
LOCKSLEY  HALL  SIXTY  YEARS  AFTER,  etc.  6s. 
DEMETER  :  and  other  Poems.     6s. 
The  Royal  Edition,     i  vol.     8vo.     i6s. 

THE  TENNYSON  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    Edit. 

by  EMILY  SHAKESPEAR.     i8mo.     zs.  6d. 

THE  BROOK.    With  20  Illustrations  by  A. 

WOODRUFF.     321110.     2s.  6d. 

• SONGS    FROM    TENNYSON'S    WRITINGS. 

Square  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  TENNYSON.    With  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  ROWE,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  WEBB,  M.A.     Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

ENOCH  ARDEN.     By  W.  T.  WEBB,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     2*. 

AYLMER'S  FIELD.   By  W.  T.  WEBB,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     zs. 

THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR,  and  THE  PASS- 

INGOF  ARTHUR.  ByF.  J.  ROWE.  Gl.  8vo.  25. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  P.  M.  WALLACE,  B.  A. 

Globe  8vo.     35.  6d. 

TENNYSON  FOR  THE  YOUNG.     By  Canon 

'   AINGER.      i8mo.      is.   net. —Large   Paper, 

uncut,  3J.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  4$.  6d. 


TENNYSON  (Frederic*).—  THE  ISLES  OF 
GREECE  :  SAPPHO  AND  ALCAEUS.  Cr.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

-  DAPHNE  :  and  other  Poems.  Cr.Svo.  js.bd. 

TENNYSON  (Hon.  Hallam).  (See  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS.) 

TRUMAN  (Jos.).—  AFTER-THOUGHTS:  Poems. 
Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

TURNER  (Charles  Tennyson).—  COLLECTED 
SONNETS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  Ext.fcp.  8vo.  -js.bd. 

TYRWHITT  (R.  St.  John).—  FREE  FIELD. 
Lyrics,  chiefly  Descriptive.  Gl.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

-  BATTLE  AND  AFTER,  CONCERNING  SER- 
GEANT    THOMAS      ATKINS,      GRENADIER 
GUARDS  :  and  other  Verses.    Gl.  Svo. 


WARD  (Samuel).—  LYRICAL  RECREATIONS. 
Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

WHITTIER.—  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER.  With 
Portrait.  i8mo.  4*.  6d.  (See  also  COL- 
LECTED WORKS.) 

WILLS  (W.  G.).—  MELCHIOR.    Cr.  Svo.     gs. 

WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie).—  THE  ISLES  OF  THE 
BLEST  :  and  other  Poems.  Globe  Svo.  $s. 

WOOLNER  (Thomas).  —  MY  BEAUTIFUL 
LADY.  3rd  Edit.  Fcp.  Svo.  5$. 

-  PYGMALION.    Cr.  Svo.     7$.  6d. 

-  SILENUS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

WORDSWORTH.  —  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  Copyright  Edition.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  JOHN  MORLEY,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  Svo.  7.9.  6d. 

-  THE  RECLUSE.    Fcp.  Svo.   2s.  6d.  —  Large 
Paper  Edition.     Svo.     los.  6d. 

(See  also  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20.) 

Poetical  Collections  and  Selections. 

(See  also  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20  ; 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  p.  38.) 

HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.).—  LONGER  ENGLISH 
POEMS.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  English.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  4$.  6d. 

MACDONALD  (George).—  ENGLAND'S  AN- 
TIPHON.  Cr.  Svo.  4-y.  6d. 

MARTIN  (F.).  (See  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 
p.  38.) 

MASSON  (R.  O.  and  D.).—  THREE  CENTURIES 
OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.  Globe  Svo.  3-y.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).—  THE  GOLDEN 
TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS  AND  LYRICAL 
POEMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Large 
Type.  Cr.  Svo.  IDJ.  6d.  (See  also  GOLDEN 
TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20  ;  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
YOUNG,  p.  38.) 

WARD  (T.  H.).—  ENGLISH  POETS.  Selections, 
with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  Writers, 
and  a  General  Introduction  by  MATTHEW 
ARNOLD.  Edited  by  T.  H.  WARD,  M.A. 
4  vols.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  7^.  6d.  each.  — 
Vol.  I.  CHAUCER  TO  DONNE  ;  II.  BEN  JON- 
SON  TO  DRYDEN  ;  III.  ADDISON  TO  BLAKE  ; 
IV.  WORDSWORTH  TO  ROSSETTI. 


PROSE  FICTION. 


WOODS  (M.  A.).—  A  FIRST  POETRY  BOOK. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

-  A  SECOND  POETRY  BOOK.    2  Parts.    Fcp. 
8vo.     2S.  6d.  each.  —  Complete,  4-y.  6d. 

-  A  THIRD  POETRY  BOOK.  Fcp.Svo.  45.  6d. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  WithaVig- 
nette  and  Frontispiece.  i2th  Edit.  i8mo.  is. 

Prose  Fiction. 

BIKELAS  (D.).—  LOUKIS  LARAS  ;  or,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Chiote  Merchant  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Translated 
by  J.  GENNADIUS.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

BJORNSON  (B.).—  SYNNOVE  SOLBAKKEN. 
Translated  by  JULIE  SUTTER.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BOLDREWOOD  (Rolf).—  Uniform  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d.  each. 
ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS:  A  Story  of  Life  and 

Adventure  in  the  Bush  and  in  the  Goldfields 

of  Australia. 
THE  MINER'S  RIGHT. 
THE  SQUATTER'S  DREAM. 
A  SYDNEY-SIDE  SAXON. 
A  COLONIAL  REFORMER. 

-  NEVERMORE.     3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31$.  6d. 

BURNETT  (Frances  Hodgson).-HA\voRTH's. 
Globe  8vo.  2s. 

-  LOUISIANA,  and  THAT  LASS  o'  LOWRIE'S. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

CARMARTHEN  (Marchioness  of).  —  A 
LOVER  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

CONWAY  (Hugh).  —  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 
Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

-  LIVING  OR  DEAD.     Cr.  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

CORBETT  (Julian).—  THE  FALL  OF  ASGARD: 
A  Tale  of  St.  Olaf  's  Day.  2  vols.  Gl.  8vo.  izs. 

-  FOR  GOD  AND  GOLD.     Cr.  8vo.    dr. 

-  KOPHETUA    THE    THIRTEENTH.      2    vols. 

Globe  8vo.     i2S. 

C  R  A  I  K  (Mrs.  ).—  Uniform  Edition.    Cr.  8vo. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 
OLIVE. 

THE  OGILVIES.    Also  Globe  8vo,  25. 
AGATHA'S  HUSBAND.    Also  Globe  8vo,  zs. 
THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FAMILY. 
Two  MARRIAGES.    Also  Globe  8vo,  2s. 
THE  LAUREL  BUSH. 
MY  MOTHER  AND  I. 
Miss  TOMMY:  A  Mediaeval  Romance. 
KING  ARTHUR  :  Not  a  Love  Story. 


Cr.  8vo.     3.5-.  6d.  each. 

MR.  ISAACS  :  A  Tale  of  Modern  India. 

DR.  CLAUDIUS. 

A  ROMAN  SINGER. 

ZOROASTER. 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PARISH. 

MARZIO'S  CRUCIFIX. 

PAUL  PATOFF. 

WITH  THE  IMMORTALS. 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

SANT'  ILARIO. 

A  CIGARETTE  MAKER'S  ROMANCE. 

-  KHALED:  A  Tale  of  Arabia.    2  vols.    125. 

-  THE  WITCH  OF  PRAGUE.     3  vols.     Cr. 
8vo.     3IJ.  6d. 


CUNNINGHAM  (Sir  H.  S.).—  THE  CCERU- 
LEANS  :  A  Vacation  Idyll.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

-  THE  HERIOTS.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

-  WHEAT  AND  TARES.    Cr.  8vo.    3.?.  6d. 

DAGONET  THE  JESTER.   Cr.  8vo.   4s.6d. 

DAHN  (Felix).—  FELICITAS.     Translated   by 
M.  A.  C.  E.     Cr.  8vo.     4*.  6d. 

DAY  (Rev.  Lai  Behari).—  BENGAL  PEASANT 
LIFE.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

-  FOLK  TALES  OF  BENGAL.  Cr.  8vo. 


DEFOE  (D.).  (See  GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20: 
GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20.) 

DEMOCRACY  :  AN  AMERICAN  NOVEL.  Cr. 
8vo.  4-y.  6d. 

DICKENS  (Charles).  —  THE  POSTHUMOUS 
PAPERS  OF  THE  PICKWICK  CLUB.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  Edit,  by  CHARLES 
DICKENS  the  younger.  2  vols.  Ext.cr.8vo.  215. 

DILLWYN  (E.  A.).—  JILL.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

-  JILL  AND  JACK.   2  vols.   Globe  8vo.    125. 

DUNSMUIR  (Amy).—  VIDA:  Study  of  a 
Girl.  3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

EBERS  (Dr.  George).—  THE  BURGOMASTER'S 
WIFE.  Transl.  by  C.  BELL.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

-  ONLY  A  WORD.     Translated  by  CLARA 
BELL.     Cr.  8vo.     4*.  6d. 

"  ESTELLE  RUSSELL  "  (The  Author  of).— 
HARMONIA.  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  31.?.  6d. 

FALCONER  (Lanoe).—  CECILIA  DE  NOEL. 
Cr.  8vo.  3-r.  6d. 

FLEMING  (George).—  A  NILE  NOVEL.  Gl. 
8vo.  2s. 

-  MIRAGE  :  A  Novel.    Globe  8vo.     2$. 

-  THE  HEAD  OF  MEDUSA.    Globe  8vo.    zs. 

-  VESTIGIA.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

FRATERNITY:   A  Romance.     2  vols.     Cr. 

8vo.     2is. 
"FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL"  (The  Author 

of).—  REALMAH.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

GRAHAM  (John  W.).—  NEJERA  :  A  Tale  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HARBOUR  BAR,  THE.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

HARDY  (Arthur  Sherburne).—  BUT  YET  A 
WOMAN  :  A  Novel.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

-  THEWINDOF  DESTINY.  2vols.  Gl.Svo.  12$. 

HARDY  (Thomas).  —  THE  WOODLANDERS. 
Cr.  8vo.  3S.  6d. 

-  WESSEX  TALES  :  STRANGE,  LIVELY,  AND 
COMMONPLACE.     Cr.  8vo.    %s.  6d. 

ARTE  (Bret).—  CRESSY.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

-  THE  HERITAGE  OF   DEDLOW    MARSH 
and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 

"  HOGAN,  M.P."  (The  Author  of).—  HOGAN, 
M.P.  Globe  8vo.  2*. 

-  THE  HONOURABLE  Miss  FERRARD.    Gl. 

8VO.       2S. 

-  FLITTERS,  TATTERS,  AND  THE  COUN- 
SELLOR, ETC.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

-  CHRISTY  CAREW.    Globe  8vo.    2s. 

-  ISMAY'S  CHILDREN.    Globe  8vo.    2s. 
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LITERATURE. 
Prose  Fiction— continued. 

HOPPUS  (Mary).— A  GREAT  TREASON  :  A 
Story  of  the  War  of  Independence.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  QJ. 

HUGHES  (Thomas).— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL 
DAYS.  By  AN  OLD  BOY. — Golden  Treasury 
Edition.  4$.  6d. — Uniform  Edition.  3^.  6d. 
— People's  Edition,  zs. — People's  Sixpenny 
Edition.  Illustr.  Med.  410.  6d. — Uniform 
with  Sixpenny  Kingsley.  Med.  8vo.  6d. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  Cr.  8vo.  35. 6d. 

THE  SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE, 

and  THE  ASHEN  FAGGOT.  Cr.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

IRVING  (Washington).  (See  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS,  p.  12.) 

JACKSON  (Helen).— RAMONA.    Gl.  8vo.    zs. 

JAMES  (Henry).— THE  EUROPEANS:  A  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. ;  i8mo,  zs. 

DAISY  MILLER  :  and  other  Stories.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. ;  Globe  8vo,  zs. 

THE    AMERICAN.    Cr.   8vo.    6s. — i8mo. 

2  vols.    4-y. 

RODERICK  HUDSON.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. ;  Gl. 

8vo,  2s. ;  i8mo,  2  vols.  4$. 

THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  FUTURE  :  and 

other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  ;  Globe  8vo,  25. 

WASHINGTON    SQUARE,    THE    PENSION 

BEAUREPAS.     Globe  8vo.    zs. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. ;  i8mo,  3  vols.  6s. 

STORIES    REVIVED.      In    Two    Series. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

THE  BOSTONIANS.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.     Pocket  Edition. 

i8mo.     2S.  each  volume. 

CONFIDENCE,     i  vol. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LONDON  ;  MADAME  DE 
MAUVES.  i  vol. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE  ;  THE  PEN- 
SION BEAUREPAS  ;  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
i  vol. 

DAISY  MILLER,  a  Study ;  FOUR  MEET- 
INGS ;  LONGSTAFF'S  MARRIAGE;  BEN- 
VOLIO.  i  vol. 

THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  FUTURE  ;  A 
BUNDLE  OF  LETTERS  ;  THE  DIARY  OF 
A  MAN  OF  FIFTY  ;  EUGENE  PICKERING. 
i  vol. 

TALES  OF  THREE  CITIES.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. ;  Globe  8vo,  2S. 

THE  REVERBERATOR.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

——  THE ASPERN PAPERS;  LOUISA PALLANT ; 

THE  MODERN  WARNING.     Cr.  8vo.     33.  6d. 

A  LONDON  LIFE.     Cr.  8vo.     %s.  6d. 

THE  TRAGIC  MUSE.    Cr.  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

KEARY  (Annie).— JANET'S  HOME.  Cr.  8vo. 
$s.  6d. 

CLEMENCY  FRANKLYN.    Globe  8vo.    zs. 

OLDBURY.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

A  YORK  AND  A  LANCASTER  ROSE.    Cr. 

8vo.     35. 6d. 

CASTLE  DALY.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

A  DOUBTING  HEART.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 


KINGSLEY  (Charles).  -  Eversley  Edition  , 
13  vols.  Globe  Svo.  5$.  each.  —  WESTWARD 
Ho  !  2  vols.  —  Two  YEARS  AGO.  2  vols.  — 
HYPATIA.  2  vols.  —  YEAST,  i  vol.  —  ALTON  • 
LOCKE.  2  vols.  —  HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 
a  vols. 

-  Complete  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    35.  6d.  each. 

—  WESTWARD    Ho!      With    a    Portrait.  — 
HYPATIA.  —  YEAST.  —  ALTON  LOCKE.  —  Two 
YEARS  AGO.  —  HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 

-  Sixpenny    Edition.       Med.     Svo.       6d* 
each.  —  WESTWARD      Ho  !  —  HYPATIA.  — 
YEAST.  —  ALTON  LOCKE.  —  Two  YEARS  AGO. 

—  HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard).—  PLAIN  TALES  FROM 
THE  HILLS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

-  THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

-  LIFE'S  HANDICAP  :  Being  Stories  of  mine 
own  People.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LAFARGUE(Philip).-THE  NEW  JUDGMENT 
OF  PARIS.  2  vols.  Globe  Svo.  izs. 

LEE  (Margaret).  —  FAITHFUL  AND  UNFAITH- 

FUL.    Cr.  Svo.     3$.  6d. 
LEVY  (A.).—  REUBEN  SACHS.   Cr.  Svo.    zs.6(t. 

LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN,  A. 
24th  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  zs.  6d. 

"LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN, 

A  "  (Author  of).  —  THE  LAND  OF  DARKNESS. 

Cr.  Svo.     5*. 
LYTTON  (Earl  of  ).—  THE  RING  OF  AMASIS  : 

A  Romance.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 
McLENNAN    (Malcolm).—  MUCKLE    JOCK; 

and  other  Tales  of  Peasant  Life  in  the  North. 

Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  6d. 
MACQUOID  (K.  S.).—  PATTY.    Gl.  Svo.    2*. 

MADOC  (Fayr).—  THE  STORY  OF  MELICENT. 

Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
MALET  (Lucas).—  MRS.  LORIMER  :  A  Sketch, 

in  Black  and  White.     Cr.  Svo.     3*.  6d. 

MALORY  (Sir  Thos.).    (See  GLOBE  LIBRARY,. 

p.  20.) 
MINTO  (W.).—  THE  MEDIATION  OF  RALPH 

HARDELOT.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31  s.  6d. 

MITFORD  (A.  B.).—  TALES  OF  OLD  JAPAN. 
With  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

MIZ  MAZE  (THE);  OR,  THE  WINKWORTH 
PUZZLE.  A  Story  in  Letters  by  Nine 
Authors.  Cr.  Svo.  4$.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie).  —  AUNT  RACHEL. 
Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6d. 

-  SCHWARTZ.     Cr.  Svo.     3$.  6d. 

-  THE  WEAKER  VESSEL.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6^. 

-  JOHN  VALE'S  GUARDIAN.  Cr.  Svo.   3^.6^. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie)  and  HERMAN  (H.). 
—  HE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES.  Cr.Svo. 


NEW  ANTIGONE,  THE:    A  ROMANCE. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
NOEL  (Lady  Augusta).—  HITHERSEA  MERE. 

3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31^.  6d. 

NORRIS  (W.  E.).—  MY  FRIEND  JIM.    Globe 

SVO.       2S. 

-  CHRIS.     Globe  Svo.     zs. 

NORTON   (Hon.    Mrs.).-OLD    SIR    DOUG- 
LAS.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


PROSE  FICTION— COLLECTED  WORKS. 


OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— A  SON  OF 
THE  SOIL.  Globe  8vo.  ys. 

THE  CURATE  IN  CHARGE.  Globe  8vo.  aj. 

YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

HE    THAT    WILL    NOT    WHEN     HE     MAY. 

Globe  8vo.     2s. 

SIR  TOM.     Globe  8vo.    zs. 

HESTER.     Cr.  8vo.     3$.  6d. 

1  HE  WIZARD'S  SON.     Globe  8vo.     a*. 

THE    COUNTRY   GENTLEMAN   AND    HIS 

FAMILY.     Globe  8vo.     vs. 

THE  SECONE  SON.     Globe  8vo.     zs. 

NEIGHBOURS  ON  THE  GREEN.    Cr.  8vo. 

3*.  6d. 

JOYCE.     Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

• A  BELEAGUERED  CITY.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

KIRSTEEN.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

THE  RAILWAY  MAN  AND  HIS  CHILDREN. 

3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31^.  6d. 

PALMER  (Lady  Sophia).— MRS.  PENICOTT'S 
LODGER  :  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

PATER  (Walter).— MARIUS  THE  EPICUREAN  : 
His  SENSATIONS  AND  IDEAS.  3rd  Edit.  2 

Vols.       8VO.       I2S. 

ROSS   (Percy).— A  MISGUIDIT  LASSIE.     Cr. 

8vo.     4-r.  6d. 
RUSSELL   (W.    Clark).— MAROONED.      Cr. 

8vo.     3-y.  6d. 
ST.    JOHNSTON    (A.).  —  A    SOUTH    SEA 

LOVER  :  A  Romance.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
SHORTHOUSE  (J.  Henry).—  Uniform  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  8vo.     3-y.  6d.  each. 

JOHN  INGLESANT:  A  Romance. 

SIR  PERCIVAL  :  A  Story  of  the  Past  and  of 
the  Present. 

THE    LITTLE   SCHOOLMASTER    MARK  :    A 
Spiritual  Romance. 

THE  COUNTESS  EVE. 

A  TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN  :  and  other  Tales. 

BLANCHE,  LADY  FALAISE.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

SLIP  IN  THE  FENS,  A.     Globe  8vo.     a*. 
TIM.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

TOURGENIEF.— VIRGIN  SOIL.  Translated 
by  ASHTON  W.  DILKE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

VELEY  (Margaret).— A  GARDEN  OF  MEMO- 
RIES; MRS.  AUSTIN;  LIZZIE'S  BARGAIN. 
Three  Stories.  2  vols.  Globe  8vo.  12$. 

VOICES  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS :  A  NOVEL.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry).— Miss  BRETHER- 
TON.  Cr.  8vo.  -$s.  6d. 

WORTHEY  (Mrs.).— THE  NEW  CONTINENT  : 
A  Novel.  2  vols.  Globe  8vo.  izs. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— Uniform  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 
THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 
HOPES  AND  FEARS. 
DYNEVOR  TERRACE. 
THE  DAISY  CHAIN. 
THE  TRIAL:  MORE  LINKS  OF  THE  DAISY 

CHAIN. 

PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE.     Vol.  I. 
PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE.     Vol.  II. 
THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER. 
CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY. 
THE  THREE  BRIDES. 
MY  YOUNG  ALCIDES. 
THE  CAGED  LION. 


YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— Uniform  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d.  each. 
THE  DOVE  IN  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 
THE  CHAPLET  OF  PEARLS. 
LADY  HESTER,  and  THE  DANVERS  PAPERS. 
MAGNUM  BONUM. 
LOVE  AND  LIFE. 
UNKNOWN  TO  HISTORY. 
STRAY  PEARLS. 
THE  ARMOURER'S  PRENTICES. 
THE  Two  SIDES  OF  THE  SHIELD. 
NUTTIE'S  FATHER. 
SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS. 
CHANTRY  HOUSE. 
.  A  MODERN  TELEMACHUS. 
BYE  WORDS. 

BEECHCROFT  AT  ROCKSTONE. 
MORE  BYWORDS. 
A  REPUTED  CHANGELING  ;  or,  Three  Seventh 

Years  Two  Centuries  Ago. 
THE  LITTLE  DUKE.RICHARD  THE  FEARLESS. 
THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAGE. 
P's  AND  Q's  :  LITTLE  LUCY'S  WONDERFUL 

GLOBE. 
THE  Two  PENNILESS  PRINCESSES  :  A  Stoiy 

of  the  Time  of  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

THAT  STICK.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     izs. 

CoUected  Works ;  Essays ;  Lectures ; 
Letters ;  Miscellaneous  Works. 

AN  AUTHOR'S  LOVE.  Being  the  Unpub- 
lished Letters  of  PROSPER  MERIMEE'S 
"Inconnue."  2  vols.  Ext.  cr.  Svo.  i2j. 

ARNOLD  (Matthew).— ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM. 
6th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  gs. 

ESSAYS   IN   CRITICISM.     Second   Series. 

Cr.  Svo.     -js.  6d. 

DISCOURSES  IN  AMERICA.  Cr.  Svo.  $s.6d. 

BACON.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,   by 

F.  G.  SELBY,  M.A.   Gl.  Svo.  3*.  ;  swd.  zs.6d. 

(See  also  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20.) 
BLACKIE    (John    Stuart).— LAY    SERMONS. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BRIDGES  (John  A.).— IDYLLS  OF  A  LOST 

VILLAGE.     Cr.  Svo.     ~s.  6d. 
BRIMLEY  (George).— ESSAYS.  Globe  Svo.  5* 
BUNYAN  (John).— THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 

FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  is  TO 

COME.     i8mo.     25-.  6d.  net. 
BUTCHER  (Prof.  S.  H.)— SOME  ASPECTS  OF 

THE  GREI-.K  GENIUS.     Cr.  8vo.     7^.  6d.  net. 
CARLYLE  (Thomas).     (See  BIOGRAPHY.) 
CHURCH    (Dean).— MISCELLANEOUS    WRI- 
TINGS.    Collected    Edition.     5  vols.     Globe 

Svo.      ss-   each. — Vol.    I.     MISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS. — II.  DANTE  :  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

—III.    ST.    ANSELM.— IV.     SPENSER.— V. 

BACON. 
CLIFFORD  (Prof.  W.  K.).     LECTURES  AND 

ESSAYS.     Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and 

Sir  F.  POLLOCK.     Cr.  Svo.     Bs.  6d. 
CLOUGH  (A.  H.).— PROSE  REMAINS.     With 

a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  and  a  Memoir 

by  His  WIFE.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
COLLINS    (J.    Churton).— THE    STUDY    OF 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     Cr.  Svo.     4$.  6d. 
CRAIK    (Mrs.).  — CONCERNING    MEN:    and 

other  Papers.     Cr.  Svo.     $s.  6d. 

ABOUT  MONEY  :  and  other  Things.     Cr 

Svo.     6s. 

SERMONS OUTOF CHURCH.  Cr.Svo.  3^.6^. 
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LITERATURE. 

Collected  Works;  Essays:  Lectures; 
Letters;  Miscellaneous  Works— contd. 

DE  VERE  (Aubrey).— ESSAYS  CHIEFLY  ON 
POETRY.  2  vols.  Globe  8vo.  izs. 

ESSAYS,  CHIEFLY  LITERARY  AND  ETHI- 
CAL. Globe  8vo.  6*. 

DRYDEN,  ESSAYS  OF.  Edited  by  Prof. 
C.  D.  YONGE.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  (>d.  (See  also 
GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20.) 

DUFF  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant).— MISCEL- 
LANIES, POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY.  8vo. 
i  ay.  6d. 

EM  ERSON(Ralph Waldo).— THE  COLLECTED 
WORKS.  6  vols.  Globe  8vo.  $s.  each. — 
I.  MISCELLANIES.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  JOHN  MORLEY. — II.  ESSAYS. — 
III.  POEMS. — IV.  ENGLISH  TRAITS;  RE- 
PRESENTATIVE MEN. — V.  CONDUCTOF  LIFE  ; 
SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE. — VI.  LETTERS  ; 
SOCIAL  AIMS,  ETC. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward):  LETTERS  AND 
LITERARY  REMAINS  OF.  Ed.  by  W.  ALOIS 
WRIGHT,  M.A.  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  31*.  6d. 

GLOBE  LIBRARY.    Gl.  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each  : 
BURNS. — COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  AND 

LETTERS.    Edited,  with  Life  and  Glossarial 

Index,  by  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 
COVVPER. — POETICAL    WORKS.      Edited   by 

the  Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B.D. 
DEFOE. — THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.     With   Introduction  by  HENRY 

KINGSLEY. 
DRYDEN. — POETICAL   WORKS.     A    Revised 

Text  and  Notes.  By  W.D.CHRISTIE,  M.A. 
GOLDSMITH.  —  MISCELLANEOUS       WORKS. 

Edited  by  Prof.  MASSON. 
HORACE. — WORKS.     Rendered  into  English 

Prose  by  JAMES  LONSDALE  and  S.  LEE. 
MALORY. — LE  MORTE  D' ARTHUR.  Sir  Thos. 

Malory's  Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his 

Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    The 

Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for  modern  use. 

By  Sir  E.  STRACHEY,  Bart. 
MILTON. — POETICAL  WORKS.     Edited,  with 

Introductions,  by  Prof.  MASSON. 
POPE. — POETICAL    WORKS.      Edited,   with 

Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  WARD. 
SCOTT. — POETICAL  WORKS.      With    Essay 

by  Prof.  PALGRAVE. 
SHAKESPEARE. — COMPLETE  WORKS.     Edit. 

by  W.  G.  CLARK  and  W.  ALOIS  WRIGHT. 

India  Paper  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

gilt  edges.     los.  6d.  net. 
SPENSER. — COMPLETE    WORKS    Edited  by 

R.MORRIS.  Memoir  by  J.W.  HALES,  M.A. 
VIRGIL. — WORKS.     Rendered   into   English 

Prose  by  JAMES  LONSDALE  and  S.  LEE. 

GOLDEN     TREASURY     SERIES.— Uni- 

formly  printed  in  i8mo,  with  Vignette  Titles 
by   Sir  J.  E.   MILLAIS,  Sir  NOEL  PATON, 

T.  WOOLNER,  W.  HOLMAN   HUNT,  ARTHUR 

HUGHES,  etc.     4^.  6d.  each. — Also  a  re-issue 

in  fortnightly  vols.  zs.6d.  net,  from  June,  1891. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS 

AND   LYRICAL  POEMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     Selected  and  arranged,  with 

Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  PALGRAVE.— Large 

Paper  Edition.     8vo.    \os.  6d:  net. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES-c**^. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND  FROM  THE  BEST 
POETS.  Selected  by  COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

BUNYAN. — THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  FROM 
THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  is  TO  COME. 

BACON.— ESSAYS,  and  COLOURS  OF  GOOD 
AND  EVIL.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  ALOIS  WRIGHT,  M.A. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.  From  the  Best  Eng- 
lish Hymn  Writers.  Selected  by  ROUN- 
DELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

SHELLEY.— POEMS.  Edited  by  STOPFORD 
A.  BROOKE. — Large  Paper  Edit.  12^.  6d. 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK  :  THE  BEST  POPULAR 
FAIRY  STORIES.  Selected  by  Mrs.  CRAIK, 
Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

WORDSWORTH. — POEMS.  Chosen  and  Edited 
by  M.  ARNOLD. — Large  Paper  Edition.  9$. 

PLATO. — THE  TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OF  SOCRA 
TES.  Being  the  Euthyphron,  Apology,  Crito 
and  Phaedo  of  Plato.  Trans.F.  J.  CHURCH. 

LAMB.— TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE.  Edited 
by  Rev.  ALFRED  AINGER,  M.A. 

THE  JEST  BOOK.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes 
and  Sayings.  Arranged  by  MARK  LEMON. 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A  Selection  of  the 
Choicest  British  Ballads.  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 

THE  SUNDAY  BOOK  OF  POETRY  FOR  THE 
YOUNG.  Selected  by  C.  F.  ALEXANDER. 

THE  SONG  BOOK.  Words  and  Tunes  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  JOHN  HULLAH. 

SCOTTISH  SONG.     Compiled  by  MARY  CAR- 

LYLE   AlTKEN. 

LA  LYRE  FRANJAISE.  Selected  and  arranged, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  MASSON. 

DEUTSCHE  LYRIK.  The  Golden  Treasury 
of  the  best  German  Lyrical  Poems.  Se- 
lected by  Dr.  BUCHHEIM. 

BALLADEN  UNO  ROMANZEN.  Being  a  Se- 
lection of  the  best  German  Ballads  and 
Romances.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Dr.  BUCHHEIM. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  THOUGHTS.  By  HENRY 
ATTWELL. 

ADDISON. — ESSAYS.  Chosen  and  Edited  by 
JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. — SELECTED  POEMS. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. — RELIGIO  MEDICI, 
LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND,  &c.,  AND  CHRIST- 
IAN MORALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  GREEN- 
HILL,  M.D. 

BYRON. — POETRY.  Chosen  and  arranged 
by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  —  Large  Paper 
Edition,  gs. 

COWPER. — SELECTIONS  FROM  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

—  LETTERS.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Rev.  W.  BENHAM. 

DEFOE. — THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON 
CRUSOE.  Edited  by  J.  W.  CLARK,  M.A. 

HARE. — GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.  By  Two 
Brothers. 

HERRICK. — CHRYSOMELA.  Edited  by  Prof. 
F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 

HUGHES. — TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

KEATS.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  Prof.  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 

LANDOR. — SELECTIONS.    Ed.  by  S.  COLVIN. 

LONGFELLOW.— POEMS  OF  PLACES  :  ENG- 
LAND AND  WALES.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
LONGFELLOW.  2  vols. 

—  BALLADS,  LYRICS,  AND  SONNETS. 
MOHAMMAD. — SPEECHES  AND  TABLE-TALK. 

Translated  by  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE. 


COLLECTED  WORKS. 
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GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES— contd. 
NEWCASTLE. — THE     CAVALIER    AND     HIS 

LADY.     Selections  from  the  Works  of  the 

First   Duke   and   Duchess  of   Newcastle. 

With  an  Introductory  Essayby  E.JENKINS. 
PLATO. — THE    REPUBLIC.      Translated    by 

J.  LL.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  VAUGHAN. 

—  THE  PHAEDRUS,  LYSIS,  AND  PROTAGO- 
RAS.    Translated  by  J.  WRIGHT. 

SHAKESPEARE. — SONGS  AND  SONNETS.    Ed. 

with  Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 
TENNYSON.— LYRICAL  POEMS.   Selected  and 

Annotated  by  Prof.   F.   T.  PALGRAVE. — 

Large  Paper  Edition.     gs. 

—  IN  MEMORIAM.     Large  Paper  Edit.    9*. 

THEOCRI-TCS.— BION,  AND  MoscHus.  Ren- 
dered into  English  Prose  by  ANDREW 
LANG. — Large  Paper  Edition,  gs. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. — A  BOOK  OF  WOR- 
THIES, GATHERED  FROM  OLD  HISTORIES 
AND  WRITTEN  ANEW. 

—  A    BOOK    OF   GOLDEN   DEEDS  OF   ALL 
TIMES  AND  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

—  THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  AND 
MOORS  IN  SPAIN. 

GOLDSMITH,  ESSAYS  OF.  Edited  by  C.  D. 
YONGE,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  {See  also 
GLOBE  LIBRARY,  p.  20 ;  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS,  p.  12.) 

GRAY  (Thomas).— WORKS.  Edited  by  ED- 
MUND GOSSE.  In  4  vols.  Globe  8vo.  20*.— 
Vol.  I.  POEMS,  JOURNALS,  AND  ESSAYS. — 
II.  LETTERS.— III.  LETTERS.— IV.  NOTES 
ON  ARISTOPHANES  AND  PLATO. 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— THE  INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE.  Cr.  8vo.  icxy.  6d. 

HUMAN  INTERCOURSE.    Cr.  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  :  A  Comparison. 

Cr.  8vo.     IQS.  6d. 

HARRISON  (Frederic).— THE  CHOICE  OF 
BOOKS.  Gl.  8vo.  6s. — Large  Paper  Ed.  155. 

HARWOOD  (George).— FROM  WITHIN.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

HELPS  (Sir  Arthur).— ESSAYS  WRITTEN  IN 
THE  INTERVALS  OF  BUSINESS.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  ROWE,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  WEBB,  M.A.  M.  gd. ;  swd.  i*.  6d. 

HOBART  (Lord).— ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRITINGS.  With  Biographical 
Sketch.  Edited  by  Lady  HOBART.  2  vols. 
8vo.  25$. 

HUTTON  (R.  H.).— ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
MODERN  GUIDES  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT  IN 
MATTERS  OF  FAITH.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

ESSAYS.   2  vols.    Gl.  8vo.    6s.  each.    Vol. 

I.  Literary;  II.  Theological. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— LAY  SERMONS,  AD- 
DRESSES, AND  REVIEWS.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

CRITIQUES  AND  ADDRESSES.  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

AMERICAN  ADDRESSES,  WITH  A  LECTURE 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  BIOLOGY.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

SCIENCE    AND    CULTURE,    AND    OTHER 

ESSAYS.     8vo.     IDS.  6d. 

INTRODUCTORY  SCIENCE  PRIMER.  i8mo.  i s. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  CONTROVERTED  QUES- 
TIONS.   8vo. 

JAMES  (Henry).— FRENCH  POETS  AND  NO- 
VELISTS. New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

PORTRAITS  OF  PLACES.    Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d. 

PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

KEATS.— LETTERS.      Edited     by     SIDNEY 

COLVIN.     Globe  8vo.    6s. 


KINGSLEY  (Charles).— COMPLETE  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS   OF  CHARLES    KINGSLEY. 

Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  6d.  each. 

WESTWARD  Ho  !    With  a  Portrait. 

HYPATIA. 

YEAST. 

ALTON  LOCKE. 

Two  YEARS  AGO. 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 

POEMS. 

THE  HEROES;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for 
my  Children. 

THE  WATER  BABIES  :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 
Land  Baby. 

MADAM  How  AND  LADY  WHY  ;  or,  First 
Lesson  in  Earth-Lore  for  Children. 

AT  LAST  :  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies. 

PROSE  IDYLLS. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.  With  Pre- 
face by  Professor  MAX  MULLER. 

SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL  LECTURES. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

LITERARY  AND  GENERAL  LECTURES. 

THE  HERMITS. 

GLAUCUS  ;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SERMONS. 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

SERMONS  ON  NATIONAL  SUBJECTS  :  AND  THE 
KING  OF  THE  EARTH. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

GOOD  NEWS  OF  GOD. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH  :  AND 
DAVID. 

DISCIPLINE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

WESTMINSTER  SERMONS. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

LAMB  (Charles).— COLLECTED  WORKS.  Ed., 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
ALFRED  AINGER,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  $s.  each 
volume. — I.  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. — II.  PLAYS, 
POEMS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. — III. 
MRS.  LEICESTER'S  SCHOOL  ;  THE  ADVEN- 
TURES OF  ULYSSES;  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. — 
IV.  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.— V.  and  VI. 
LETTERS.  Newly  arranged,  with  additions. 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  i8mo.  ^s.6d. 

Globe  Readings  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

LANKESTER(Prof.E.Ray).-THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE.  Occasional  Essays  and 
Addresses..  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop).— ESSAYS.  2  vols. 
I.  THEOLOGICAL.  II.  MISCELLANEOUS.  8vo. 

LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver).— THE  PIONEERS  OK 

SCIENCE.     Illustrated.     Ext.  cr.  8vo. 
LOWELL(Jas.  Russell).— COMPLETE  WORKS. 

10  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each.— Vols.  I.— IV. 

LITERARY  ESSAYS. — V.  POLITICAL  ESSAYS. 

—VI.  LITERARY  AND  POLITICAL  ADDRESSES. 

VII.— X.  POETICAL  WORKS. 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    7^.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.).— SCI- 
ENTIFIC LECTURES.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit, 
revised.  8vo.  Zs.  6d. 

POLITICAL     AND     EDUCATIONAL     AD- 
DRESSES.    8vo.     &s.  6d. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SCIENCE  :   Address  to 

the    British    Association,    1881.      sth    Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
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LITERATURE. 

Collected  Works ;  Essays ;  Lectures ; 
Letters;  Miscellaneous  Works— contd. 

LUBBOCK  (Rt.  Hon  Sir  John,  Bart.).— THE 
PLEASURES  OF  LIFE.  New  Edition.  6oth 
Thousand.  Gl.Svo.  Parti.  is.6d.;  swd.  is.— 
Library  Edition.  $s.  6d. — Part  II.  is.  6d. ; 
sewed,  is. — Library  Edition.  y.6d. — Com- 
plete in  i  vol.  vs.  6d. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).— ROMAN  MO- 
SAICS ,  or,  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood. Globe  8vo.  6s. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).  ~THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION.  Cr.Svo.  $s.6d. 

MASSON  (David).— WORDSWORTH,  SHELLEY, 
KEATS  :  and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF 
BOOKS  :  and  other  Lectures.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

MORLEY  (John).— WORKS.  Collected  Edit. 
Innvols.  Globe  8vo.  5 s.  each. — VOLTAIRE. 
i  vol.— ROUSSEAU.  2  vols.— DIDEROT  AND 

THE  ENCYLOPyEDISTS.  2  vols. — ON  COM- 
PROMISE, i  vol. — MISCELLANIES.  3  vols. — 
BURKE,  i  vol. — STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 
i  vol. 

MYERS (F.W.H.). -ESSAYS.  2 vols.  Cr.Svo. 
4s.  fid.  each. — I.  CLASSICAL;  II.  MODERN. 

NADAL  (E.  S.).  — ESSAYS  AT  HOME  AND 
ELSEWHERE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

OLIPHANT(T.L.Kington).— THEDUKEAND 
THE  SCHOLAR  :  and  other  Essays.  8vo.  js.6d. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  ESSAYS  AND  AD- 
DRESSES. By  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  College.  Svo.  14$. 

PATER  (W.).— THE  RENAISSANCE;  Studies 
in  Art  and  Poetry.  4th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

IMAGINARY  PORTRAITS.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

APPRECIATIONS.      With    an    Essay    on 

"  Style."     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

MARIUS  THE  EPICUREAN.     2  vols.     Cr. 

8VO.       I2S. 

PICTON  (J.  A.).-THE  MYSTERY  OF  MATTER  : 
and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— OXFORD  LEC- 
TURES :  and  other  Discourses.  8vo.  gs. 

POOLE  (M.  E.).— PICTURES  OF  COTTAGE 
LIFE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND.  2nd  Ed. 
Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

POTTER  (Louisa).— LANCASHIRE  MEMORIES. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PRICKARD  (A.  O.).— ARISTOTLE  ON  THE 
ART  OF  POETRY.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

RUMFORD.— COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  COUNT 
RUMFORD.  Memoir  by  G.  ELLIS.  Por- 
trait. 5  vols.  8vo.  4/.  14*.  6d. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON. Illustr.  2 vols.  Cr.Svo.  6j.each. 

SM ALLEY  (George  W.).— LONDON  LETTERS 

AND  SOME  OTHERS.      2  vols.       8vO.      32^. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  James  Fitzjames,  Bart.).— 
HORAE  SABBATICAE.  Globe  8vo. 

THRING  (Edward).— THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE 
SCIENCE.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

WESTCOTT  (Bishop).  (See  THEOLOGY,  p.  36.) 

WILSON  (Dr.  George).— RELIGIO  CHEMICI. 
Cr.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

THE  FIVE  GATEWAYS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

9th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     2*.  6d. 


WHITTIER  (John  Greenleaf).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  7  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each.— 
Vol.  I.  NARRATIVE  AND  LEGENDARY  POEMS. 
— II.  POEMS  OF  NATURE;  POEMS  SUBJEC- 
TIVE AND  REMINISCENT  ;  RELIGIOUS  POEMS. 
— III.  ANTI-SLAVERY  POEMS;  SONGS  OF 
LABOUR  AND  REFORM. — IV.  PERSONAL 
POEMS;  OCCASIONAL  POEMS  ;  THE  TENT  ON 
THE  BEACH  ;  with  the  Poems  of  ELIZABETH 
H.  WHITTIER,  and  an  Appendix  containing 
Early  and  Uncollected  Verses.— V.  MAR- 
GARET SMITH'S  JOURNAL  ;  TALES  AND 
SKETCHES. — VI.  OLD  PORTRAITS  AND  MO- 
DERN SKETCHES  ;  PERSONAL  SKETCHES  AND 
TRIBUTES  ;  HISTORICAL  PAPERS. — VII.  THE 
CONFLICT  WITH  SLAVERY,  POLITICS,  AND 
REFORM  ;  THE  INNER  LIFE,  CRITICISM. 

LOGIC.    (See  under  PHILOSOPHY,  p.  26.) 

MAGAZINES.    (See  PERIODICALS). 
MAGNETISM.     (See  under  PHYSICS,  p.  26.) 

MATHEMATICS,  History  of. 
BALL  (W.  W.  R.).— A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS.    Cr.  8vo. 
IQS.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 
(See  also  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  ;  NURSING  ; 

HYGIENE  ;  PHYSIOLOGY.) 
ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).— THE  ARMY  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL  :  Address  at  Netley  Hospital      is. 
ALLBUTT  (Dr.  T.  Clifford).— ON  THE  USE 
OF  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE.    8vo.     155. 

ANDERSON  (Dr.  McCall).— LECTURES  ON 
CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Illustr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)andEDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 
LIGATION  IN  CONTINUITY.  Illustr.  Roy.Svo. 
30$.  net. 

BARWELL  (Richard,  F.R.C.S.).  —  THE 
CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  LATERAL 
CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE.  Cr.  8vo.  $s. 

ON    ANEURISM,    ESPECIALLY    OF    THE 

THORAX  AND  ROOT  OF  THE  NECK.     3*.  6d. 

BASTIAN  (H.  Charlton).— ON  PARALYSIS 
FROM  BRAIN  DISEASE  IN  ITS  COMMON 
FORMS.  Cr.  Svo.  los.  6d. 

BICKERTON  (T.  H.).— ON  COLOUR  BLIND- 
NESS. Cr.  Svo. 

BRAIN:  A  JOURNAL  OF  NEUROLOGY.  Edited 
for  the  Neurological  Society  of  London,  by 
A.  DE  WATTEVILLE,  Quarterly.  Svo.  $s.6d. 
(Part  I.  in  Jan.  1878.)  Vols.  I.  to  XII.  Svo. 
i$s.  each.  [Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each.] 

BRUNTON  (Dr.  T.  Lauder).  — A  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  PHARMACOLOGY,  THERAPEUTICS, 
AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.  3rd  Edit.  Med. 
Svo.  2is. — Or  in  2  vols.  22^.  6d. 

DISORDERS  OF  DIGESTION  :  THEIR  CON- 
SEQUENCES AND  TREATMENT.   8vo.    los.  6d. 

PHARMACOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  or, 

Medicine  Past  and  Present.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

TABLES  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  :  A  Com- 
panion   to    the    Materia    Medica   Museum. 
Svo.     5J. 

CROONIAN  LECTURES  ON  THE  CONNEC- 
TION  BETWEEN   CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION 
AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION.     Being  an  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Therapeutics.     8vo. 

BUCKNILL(Dr.).— THE  CARE  OF  THE  IN- 
SANE. Cr.  8vo.  3-r  6d. 


MEDICINE— MILITARY  ART  AND  HISTORY. 


CARTER  (R.  Brudenell,  F.C.S.).— A  PRAC- 
TICAL TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EVE. 
8vo.  i  dr. 

EYESIGHT,  GOOD  AND  BAD.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MODERN  OPERATIONS  FOR  CATARACT. 

8vo.     6s. 

CHRISTIE  (J.).-CHOLERA  EPIDEMICS  IN 
EAST  AFRICA.  8vo.  15*. 

COWELL  (George).— LECTURES  ON  CATA- 
RACT :  ITS  CAUSES,  VARIETIES,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT.  Cr.  8vo.  4-r.  6d. 

FLUCKIGER  (F.  A.)  and  HANBURY  (D.). 

— PHARMACOGRAPHIA.  A  History  of  the 
Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  and  India.  8vo.  2is. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr.  J.  Milner).— THE  PRAC- 
TITIONER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  TREATMENT  ; 
or,  The  Principles  of  Therapeutics.  8vo.  i6s. 

THE  ANTAGONISM  OF  THERAPEUTIC 

AGENTS,  AND  WHAT  IT  TEACHES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  INVALID,  THE  CONVALES- 
CENT, THE  DYSPEPTIC,  AND  THE  GOUTY. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

FOX  (Dr.  Wilson).  —  ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL 
PRODUCTION  OF  TUBERCLE  IN  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS.  With  Plates.  410.  5^.  6d. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYPERPYREXIA, 

AS    ILLUSTRATED    IN    ACUTE    ARTICULAR 
RHEUMATISM  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
APPLICATION  OF  COLD.    8vo.    zs.  6d. 

GRIFFITHS  (W.  H.).— LESSONS  ON  PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND  THE  ART  OF  PRESCRIBING. 
New  Edition.  i8mo.  3$.  6d. 

HAMILTON  (Prof.  D.  J.).— ON  THE  PATHO- 
LOGY OF  BRONCHITIS,  CATARRHAL  PNEU- 
MONIA, TUBERCLE,  AND  ALLIED  LESIONS  OF 
THE  HUMAN  LUNG.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGY,  SYSTE- 
MATIC AND  PRACTICAL.     Illustrated.    Vol. 
I.     8vo.     2$s. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  SCIENCE  PAPERS, 
CHIEFLY  PHARMACOLOGICAL  AND  BOTANI- 
CAL. Med.  8vo.  14$. 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— MICRO-ORGANISMS  AND 
DISEASE.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BACTERIA  IN  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

Cr.  8vo.     S.T. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  ABRAHAM,  M.A.  Nos.  2  and  3. 
aj.  6d.  each  net. 

LINDSAY  (Dr.  J.  A.).  —  THE  CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION.  Cr.  8vo.  $s. 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  Morell).— THE  HYGIENE 
OF  THE  VOCAL  ORGANS.  Cr.  8vo.  6^. 

MACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.).— THE  GERM  THEORY. 
8vo.  los.  6d. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-General  W.  C.).— DIS- 
EASES OF  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.  Cr.  8vo. 
ioy.  6d. 

M  ACNAMARA  (C.).— A  HISTORY  OF  ASIATIC 
CHOLERA.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

MERCIER  (Dr.  C.).— THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

AND  THE  MlND.       8VO.       I2S.  6d. 


PIFFARD  (H.  G.).— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREA- 
TISE ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  8vo.  i6j. 

PRACTITIONER,  THE:  A  MONTHL\ 
JOURNAL  OF  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  Edited  by  T.  LAUDER  BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.,  etc. ;  DONALD  MACALISTER,  M.A., 
M.D.,  and  J.  MITCHELL  BRUCE,  M.D. 
T.s.6d.  monthly.  Vols.  I.— XLVI.  Half- 
yearly  vols.  los.  6d.  each.  [Cloth  covers  for 
binding,  is.  each.] 

REYNOLDS  (J.  R.).— A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDI- 
CINE. Edited  by  J.  RUSSELL  REYNOLDS, 
M.D.,  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I.— III.  and  V. 
8vo.  25^.  each. — Vol.  IV.  sis. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).— DISEASES  OF 
MODERN  LIFE.  Cr.  8vo. 

THE  FIELD  OF  DISEASE.     A  Book  of 

Preventive  Medicine.     8vo.     25$. 

SEATON  (Dr  Edward  C.).— A  HANDBOOK 
OF  VACCINATION.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).  — MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN  HISTOLOGY,  NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOGI- 
CAL. 410.  3is.  6d. 

SIBSON  (Dr.  Francis).— COLLECTED  WORKS 
Edited  by  W.  M.  ORD,  M.D.  Illustrated. 
4  vols.  8vo.  3/.  %s. 

SPENDER  (J.  Kent).— THERAPEUTIC  MEANS 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  PAIN.  8vo.  Zs.  6d. 

SURGERY  (THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF).  A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery by  Authors  of  various  Nations.  Edited 
by  JOHN  ASHHURST,  jun.,  M.D. •  6  vols. 
Roy.  8vo.  315.  6d.  each. 

THORNE  (Dr.  Thorne).— DIPHTHERIA.  Cr. 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

WHITE  (Dr.  W.  Hale).— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS.  Cr.  8vo.  8.?.  6d. 

ZIEGLER  (Ernst).— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PA- 

THOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PATHOGENESIS. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  DONALD  MAC- 
ALISTER, M.A.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  8vo.— 
Part  I.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 
i2s.  6d. — Part  II.  SPECIAL  PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY.  Sections  I.— VIII.  and  IX.— 
XII.  8vo.  izs.  6d.  each. 

METALLURGY. 

(See  also  CHEMISTRY.) 

HIORNS  (Arthur  H.).— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
ELEMENTARY  METALLURGY.  Gl.  8vo.  4$. 

PRACTICAL  METALLURGY  AND  ASSAYING. 

Illustrated.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURE.    Illus- 
trated.    Globe  8vo.     3-y.  6d. 

MIXED  METALS  OR  METALLIC  ALLOYS. 

Globe  8vo.     6s. 

PHILLIPS  (J.  A.).— A  TREATISE  ON  ORB 
DEPOSITS.  Illustrated.  Med.  8vo.  25^. 

METAPHYSICS. 
(See  under  PHILOSOPHY,  p.  25.) 

MILITARY  ART  AND  HISTORY. 
ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).    (See  MEDICINE.) 

AITKEN  (Sir  W.)  —THE  GROWTH  OF  THR 
RECRUIT  AND  YouNGSoLDiER.  Cr.Svo.  8s.6d. 


MUSIC— PERIODICALS. 


MILITARY 

CUNYNGHAME    (Gen.    Sir  A.    T.).  — Mv 

COMMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1874 — 78. 
8vo.  i2j.  6d. 

HOZIER  (Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.).— THE  SEVEN 
WEEKS'  WAR.  3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  INVASIONS  OF  ENGLAND.  2  vols. 

8vo.  28*. 

MARTEL  (Chas.).— MILITARY  ITALY.  With 
Map.  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

MAURICE  (Lt. -Col.).— WAR.    8vo.    5^.  net. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES.    Cr.  8vo. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.}.— ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR.  8vo.  17$. 

SCRATCHLEY  —  KINLOCH    COOKE.  — 

AUSTRALIAN  DEFENCES  AND  NEW  GUINEA. 
Compiled  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  PETER  SCRATCHLEY,  R.E.,  by 
C.  KINLOCH  COOKE.  8vo.  14^. 

THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COM- 
MISSION. New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.6d. 

WILKINSON  (S.).  —  THE  BRAIN  OF  AN 
ARMY.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  German 
General  Staff.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

WINGATE  (Major  F.  R.).— MAHDIISM  AND 
THE  EGYPTIAN  SUDAN.  An  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism,  and  of  Sub- 
sequent Events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  17  Maps.  8vo.  30?.  net. 

WOLSELEY  (General  Viscount).— THE  SOL- 
DIER'* POCKET-BOOK  FOR  FlELD  SERVICE. 

5th  Edit.     i6mo,  roan.     55. 

FIELD  POCKET-BOOK  FOR  THE  AUXILIARY 

FORCES.     i6mo.     is.  6d. 

MINERALOGY.    (See  GEOLOGY.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

(See  under  LITERATURE,  p.  19.) 

MUSIC. 

FAY  (Amy). — MUSIC-STUDY  IN  GERMANY. 
Preface  by  SirGEO.  GROVE..  Cr. 8vo.  $s.6d. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  DICTIONARY  OF 
Music  AND  MUSICIANS,  A.D.  1450 — 1889. 
Edited  by  Sir  GEORGE  GROVE,  D.C.L.  In 
4  vols.  8vo.  2is.  each.  With  Illustrations  in 
Music  Type  and  Woodcut. — Also  published 
in  Parts.  Parts  I.— XIV.,  XIX.— XXII. 
3*.  6d.  each  ;  XV.  XVI.  7s.  ;  XVII.  XVIII. 
7s.  ;  XXIII.— XXV.,  Appendix.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A.  9*.  [Cloth 
cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  us.  each.] 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  THE  ABOVE.    By 

Mrs.  E.  WODEHOUSE.     8vo.     js.  6d. 

HULLAH  (John). — Music  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Franklin).— A  PRIMER  OF  PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING.  i8mo.  is. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley).— SOUND  AND  Music.  2nd 
Edit.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SIGHT-SINGING  FROM  THE 

ESTABLISHED  MUSICAL  NOTATION.      8vo. 
$s.  net. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 
ATKINSON  0-  C.).    (See  ANTIQUITIES.) 
BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).    ( See  SPORT.) 
BLANFORD     (W.     T.).  — GEOLOGY     AND 
ZOOLOGY  OF  ABYSSINIA.     8vo.     2is. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.     3S.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— MADAM  How  AND 
LADY  WHY  ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Earth-Lore 
for  Children.  Cr.  8vo.  y;.  6d. 

GLAUCUS  ;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.     With    Coloured    Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo.      3^.  6d. — Presentation    Edition.      Cr. 
8vo,  extra  cloth.     7$.  6d. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  Russel).-THE  MALAY 
ARCHIPELAGO:  The  Land  of  the  Orang 
Utang  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  6s.  (See  also 
BIOLOGY.)  ' 

WATERTON  (Charles).— WANDERINGS  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  THE  NORTH-WEST  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  ANTILLES, 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.— People's  Edition.  410.  6d. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).— NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SELBORNE.  Ed.  by  FRANK 
BUCKLAND.  With  a  Chapter  on  Antiquities 
by  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    (See  PHYSICS.) 

NAVAL  SCIENCE. 

ROBINSON  (Rev.  J.  L.).— MARINE  SURVEY- 
ING, AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON.  For 
Younger  Naval  Officers.  Illust.Cr.8vo.  js.6d. 

SHORTLAND  (Admiral).— NAUTICAL  SUR- 
VEYING. 8vo.  2is. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).  —  POPULAR  LEC- 
TURES AND  ADDRESSES. — Vol.  III.  NAVI- 
GATION. Cr.  8vo.  7-y.  6d. 

NOVELS.    (See  PROSE  FICTION,  p.  17.) 

NURSING. 
(See  under  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  p.  8.) 

OPTICS  (or  LIGHT).    (See  PHYSICS,  p.  27.) 
PAINTING.    (See  ART.) 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY, 
.THE.  (See  PHILOLOGY.) 

BRAIN.    (See  MEDICINE.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  (See  PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY.) 

ECONOMICS,  THE  QUARTERLY  JOUR- 
NAL OF.  (See  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.) 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.  —  Profusely  Illustrated.  Published 
Monthly.  No.  I.  October,  1883.  6d.— 
Vol.  I.  1884.  7s.6d.— Vols.  II. -VIII.  Super 
royal  8vo,  extra  cloth,  coloured  edges.  Zs. 
each.  [Cloth  Covers  for  binding  Volumes,, 
is.  each.] 
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NATURE:  A  WEEKLY  ILLUSTRATED  JOUR- 
NAL OF  SCIENCE.  Published  every  Thursday. 
Price  6d.  Monthly  Parts,  zs.  and  zs.  f>d.  ; 
Current  Half-yearly  vols.,  i$s.  each.  Vols. 
I.— XLIII.  [Cases  for  binding  vols.  is.  6d. 
each.] 

HELLENIC  STUDIES,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF.  Pub.  Half- Yearly  from  1880.  8vo.  30*. ; 
or  each  Part,  1 5J.  Vol.  XII.  Part  I.  isj.net. 
The  Journal  will  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price 
to  Libraries  wishing  to  subscribe,  but  official 
application  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  the 
Council.  Information  on  this  point,  and  upon 
the  conditions  of  Membership.may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  George 
Macmillan,29,BedfordStreet,Covent  Garden. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Published 
Monthly,  is.—  Vols.  I.-LXIV.  7j.6rf.each. 
[Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each.] 

PHILOLOGY,  THE  JOURNAL  OF.     (See 

PHILOLOGY.) 
PRACTITIONER,  THE.    (See  MEDICINE.) 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION.  (See  EDU- 
CATION. 

PHILOLOGY. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY, 
THE.  Edited  by  Prof.  BASIL  L.  GILDER- 
SLEEVE.  4-y.  6d.  each  No.  (quarterly). 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, TRANSACTIONS  OF.  Vols.  I.— 
XX.  Bs.  6d.  per  vol.  net,  except  Vols.  XV. 
and  XX.,  which  are  los.  6d.  net. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN 
CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by 
I.  FLAGG,  W.  G.  HALE,  and  B.  I.  WHEELER. 
I.  THE  C  U ^/-CONSTRUCTIONS:  their  His- 
tory and  Functions.  Part  I.  Critical,  is.  &d. 
net.  Part  II.  Constructive.  By  W.  G. 
HALE.  35-.  \d.  net. — II.  ANALOGY  AND  THE 
SCOPE  OF  ITS  APPLICATION  IN  LANGUAGE. 
By  B.  I.  WHEELER.  is.^d.  net. 

GILES  (P.).— A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  PHILO- 
LOGY FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS.  Cr.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY.  4  vols.  8vo.  i2.?.6^.each. 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  I.  BY- 
WATER,  M.A.,  and  H.  JACKSON,  M.A. 
4*.  6d.  each  No.  (half-yearly). 

KELLNER  (Dr.  L.).  -  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES OF  ENGLISH  SYNTAX.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  6-y. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.).— PRIMER 
OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  i8mo.  is. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN   HISTORICAL 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     i8mo.     zs.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  AC- 
CIDENCE.    Extra  fcp.  8vo.     6,y. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  BOWEN  (H.  C.).— ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR  EXERCISES.  i8mo.  is. 

OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington).  —  THE  OLD 
AJJD  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.  Globe  8vo.  gs. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH.   2  vols.   Cr.  8vo.  sis. 

PEILE  (John).  — A   PRIMER  OF  PHILOLOGY. 

i8mo.     is. 
PELLISSIER   (E.).— FRENCH    ROOTS    AND 

THEIR  FAMILIES.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 


TAYLOR  (Isaac).— WORDS  AND  PLACES. 
9th  Edit.  Maps.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

ETRUSCAN  RESEARCHES.     8vo.     14*. 

GREEKS  AND  GOTHS  :    A  Study  of  the 

Runes.     8vo.     9$. 

WETHERELL  (J.).— EXERCISES  ON  MOR- 
RIS'S- PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
i8mo.  is. 

YONGE  (C.  M.).— HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
NAMES.  New  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics — Logic — Psychology* 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 
BALFOUR  (Right  Hon.  A.  J.).— A  DEFENCE 
OF  PHILOSOPHIC  DOUBT.    8vo.     125. 

BIRKS(ThomasRawson).— FIRST  PRINCIPLES 
OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  Cr.  8vo.  8.y.  6d. 

MODERN  UTILITARIANISM  ;  or,  The  Sys- 
tems of  Paley,  Bentham,  and  Mill  Examined 
and  Compared.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

MODERN  PHYSICAL  FATALISM,  AND  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF   EVOLUTION.      Including  an 
Examination     of    Mr.     Herbert     Spencer's 
"First  Principles."     Cr.  8vo.     6-y. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).— A  HANDBOOK 
OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FISKE  (John).— OUTLINES  OF  COSMIC  PHILO- 
SOPHY, BASED  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLU- 
TION. 2  vols.  8vo.  25^. 

FOWLER  (Rev.  Thomas).  —  PROGRESSIVE 
MORALITY:  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  Cr.  8vo.  5$. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— THE  META- 
PHYSICS OF  THE  SCHOOL.  In  5  vols. — Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  18*.  each.—  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  izs. 

KANT. — KANT'S  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS.  By  J.  P.  MAHAFFY, 
D.D.,  and  J.  H.  BERNARD,  B.D.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.— Vol.  I.  THE  KRITIK  OF  PURE 
REASON  EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED.  js.6d. 
— Vol.  II.  THE  PROLEGOMENA.  Translated, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices.  6s. 

KANT— MAX  MULLER.  —  CRITIQUE  OF 
PURE  REASON  BY!MMANUEL  KANT.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  MAX  MULLER.  With  Intro- 
duction by  LUDWIG  NOIRE.  2.  vols.  8vo. 
i6s.  each  (sold  separately). — Vol.  I.  HIS- 
TORICAL INTRODUCTION,  by  LUDWIG  NOIRE, 
etc. — Vol.  II.  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— MORAL  AND  META- 
PHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY.  2  vols.  8vo.  i6s. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James).— THE  METHOD 
OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  PHYSICAL 
AND  MORAL.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  NATURAL.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

THE  INTUITIONS  OF  THE  MIND.     8vo. 

ioy.  6d. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  J.  S.  MILL'S 

PHILOSOPHY.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    POSITIVISM.     Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Cr.  8vo.     7*.  6d. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  HUT- 

CHESON  TO  HAMILTON,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  EX- 
POSITORY, CRITICAL.     Roy.  8vo.     i6s. 

REALISTIC  PHILOSOPHY  DEFENDED  IN  A 

PHILOSOPHIC  SERIES.     2  vols. — Vol.  I.  EX- 
POSITORY.   Vol.11.  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITI- 
CAL.    Cr.  8vo.     14*. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics— continued. 
McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  J.).— FIRST  AND  FUND- 
AMENTAL  TRUTHS.     Being  a   Treatise    on 
Metaphysics.     8vo.     QS. 

THE  PREVAILING  TYPES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  : 

CAN    THEY   LOGICALLY   REACH    REALITY? 
8vo.     3*.  6d. 

MASSON  (Prof.  David).— RECENT  BRITISH 
PHILOSOPHY.  yA  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— THE  METHODS 
OF  ETHICS.  4th  Edit.,  revised.  8vo.  14*. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Containing  all  the  important  Additions  and 
Alterations  in  the  Fourth  Edition.     8vo.     dr. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS 

FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.    Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

THORNTON    (W.    T.).  —  OLD-FASHIONED 

ETHICS  AND  COMMON-SENSE  METAPHYSICS. 

8vo.     IQS.  6d. 

LoglO. 
BOOLE    (George).  —  THE    MATHEMATICAL 

ANALYSIS  OF  LOGIC.     8vo.  sewed.     5$. 
CARROLL  (Lewis).— THE  GAME  OF  LOGIC. 

Cr.  8vo.     3^.  net. 
JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— A  PRIMER  OF  LOGIC. 

i8mo.     is. 

ELEMENTARY   LESSONS  IN   LOGIC,   DE- 
DUCTIVE AND  INDUCTIVE.     i8mo.     3*.  6d. 

STUDIES    IN    DEDUCTIVE    LOGIC,      and 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE  :  A  Treatise 

on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.     Cr.  8vo. 
i2s.  6d. 

PURE  LOGIC  :   and  other  Minor  Works. 

Edited  by  R.  ADAMSON,  M.A.,  and  HAR- 
RIET A.  JEVONS.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

KEYNES  (J-  N.).— STUDIES  AND  EXERCISES 
IN  FORMAL  LOGIC,  and  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— THE  LAWS  OF  DIS- 
CURSIVE THOUGHT.  A  Text-Book  of  Formal 
Logic.  Cr.  8vo".  5*. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  K.).— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DE- 
DUCTIVE LOGIC.  4th  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— THE  LOGIC  OF  CHANCE. 
2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.     Cr.  8vo.     los.  6d. 

.THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EMPIRICAL  OR  IN- 
DUCTIVE LOGIC.    8vo.     1 8s. 

Psychology. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  M.).— HANDBOOK  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY:  Senses  and  Intellect.  8vo.i2j.6rf. 

FEELING  AND  WILL.     8vo.     izs.  6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).  —  THE  RELA- 
TIONS OF  MIND  AND  BRAIN.    8vo.     izs. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).— SEEING  AND  THINK- 
ING. Cr.  8vo.  3$. 6d. 

HOFFDING  (Prof.  H.).— OUTLINES  OF  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Translated  by  M.  E.  LOWNDES. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

JAMES  (Prof.  William).— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  25*.  net. 

JARDINE  (Rev.  Robert).— THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  COGNITION.  3rd 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr  ).— PSYCHOLOGY.  Cr.  8vo. 
I.  THE  COGNITIVE  POWERS.  6s.  6d.—ll. 
THE  MOTIVE  POWERS.  6s.  6d. 

THE  EMOTIONS.     8vo.    os. 


t   G-   J.).— HABIT    AND    INTELLI- 
and  Edit.     Illustrated.     8vo.     i6s. 


M  AUDSLEY  (Dr.  Henry).— THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
or  MIND.  Cr.  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  MIND.     8vo.     ids. 

BODY  AND  MIND.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

MURPHY 

GENCE. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Central — Electricity  aud  Magnetism — 
Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

General. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas)  :  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE.  With  a  Memoir  by 
Profs.  TAIT  and  CRUM  BROWN.  8vo.  i8s. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).— THE  C.  G.  S.  SYS- 
TEM OF  UNITS,  WITH  TABLES  OF  PHYSICAL 
CONSTANTS.  New  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  $s. 

FESSENDEN  (C.).— PHYSICS  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  Globe  8vo. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).— PHYSICS  OF  THE 
EARTH'S  CRUST,  and  Edit.  8vo.  i2s. 

GUILLEMIN  (Am^dee).— THE  FORCES  OF 
NATURE.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  tbe 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood- 
cuts. Roy.  8vo.  a  is. 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

With  Plates  and  Illustrations.   Roy.  8vo.   ais. 

KEMPE(A.  B.).— How  TO  DRAW  A  STRAIGHT 

LINE.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
LOEWY  (B.). — QUESTIONS  AND  EXAMPLES 

IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS,  SOUND,  LIGHT, 

HEAT,    ELECTRICITY,    AND    MAGNETISM. 

Fcp.  8vo.     as. 

A  GRADUATED   COURSE   OF    NATURAL 

SCIENCE.  Parti.  Gl.Svo.  as.— Part  1 1.  zs.6d. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.).— GLEANINGS  IN  SCI- 
ENCE: A  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour).  —  A  PRIMER  OF 
PHYSICS.  Illustrated.  i8mo.  is. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcp.  8vo.     4S.  6d. 

QUESTIONS.    By  T.  H.  CORE.    i8mo.    as. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 

Haldane).— LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICS.  Illustrated. — GENERAL  PHY- 
SICAL PROCESSES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— LECTURES  ON  SOME 
RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
3rd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  ys. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).— POPULAR  LECTURES 
AND  ADDRESSES. — Vol.  I.  CONSTITUTION 
OF  MATTER.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
GUMMING  (Linnaeus).— AN  INTRODUCTION 

TO  ELECTRICITY.     Cr.  8vo.     8s.  6d. 
DAY  (R.  E.).— ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ARITHMETIC. 

i8mo.     as. 
GRAY  (Prof.   Andrew).— THE   THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  ABSOLUTE    MEASUREMENTS 

IN  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM,     a  vols. 

Cr.  8vo.     Vol.  I.    i2*.  6d. 

ABSOLUTE  MEASUREMENTS  IN  ELECTRI- 
CITY AND  MAGNETISM.     Fcp.  8vo.     $s.  6d. 
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GUI LLEMIN  (A.). —ELECTRICITY  AND  MAG- 
NETISM. A  Popular  Treatise.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  SILVANUS  P.  THOMP- 
SON. Super  Roy.  8vo.  jis.  6d. 

LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver).— MODERN  VIEWS  OF 
ELECTRICITY.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

MENDENHALL  (T.  C.).— A  CENTURY  OF 
ELECTRICITY.  Cr.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICS.  Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated. — ELEC- 
TRICITY AND  MAGNETISM,  -js.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Gl. 

8vo. — ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  zs.6d. 

THOMPSON  (Prof.  Silvanus  P.).  —  ELE- 
MENTARY LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AND 
MAGNETISM.  Illustrated.  Fcp.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).— PAPERS  ON  ELEC- 
TROSTATICS AND  MAGNETISM.  8vo.  i&s. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).— EXAMPLES  ON  HEAT 
AND  ELECTRICITY.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 
AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— ON  SOUND  AND  ATMO- 
SPHERIC VIBRATIONS.     Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

CARNOT-THURSTON.-REFLECTIONS  ON 

THE  MOTIVE  POWER  OF  HEAT,  AND  ON 
MACHINES  FITTED  TO  DEVELOP  THAT 
POWER.  From  the  French  of  N.  L.  S.  CAR- 
NOT.  Edited  by  R.  H.  THUKSTON,  LL.D. 
Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

CLAUSIUS(R-).— THE  MECHANICAL  THEORY 
OF  HEAT.  Translated  by  W.  R.  BROWNE. 
Cr.  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

FERRERS  (Rev.  N.  M.).— SPHERICAL  HAR- 
MONICS AND  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THEM.  Cr  8vo.  js.  6d. 

JOHNSON  (Amy).— SUNSHINE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo. 

JONES  (Prof.  D.  E.).— HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND 
SOUND.  Globe  8vo.  as.  6d.  - 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.).— SOUND.  A  Series  of 
Simple  Experiments.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.6d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.)  and  BARNARD  (C.>- 
LIGHT.  A  Series  of  Simple  Experiments. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  as.  6d. 

PARKINSON  (S.).— A  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 
4th  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

PEABODY(Prof.  C.  H.).— THERMODYNAMICS 
OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE  AND  OTHER  HEAT- 
ENGINES.  8vo.  2is. 

PERRY  (Prof.  J.).— STEAM  :  An  Elementary 
Treatise.  i8mo.  4$.  6d. 

PRESTON  (T.).— THE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  15^.  net. 

THE  THEORY  OF  HEAT.    8vo. 

RAYLEIGH    (Lord).— THEORY   OF    SOUND. 

8vo.    Vol.  I.  izs.  6</.— Vol.  II.  i2s.  (>d. 

SHANN  (G.).— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 
ON  HEAT  IN  RELATION  TO  STEAM  AND  THE 
STEAM-ENGINE.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

SPOTTISWOODE  (W.).— POLARISATION  OF 
LIGHT.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICS.  Cr.  8vo.  Illustrated. — 
OPTICS,  HEAT,  AND  SOUND 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Gl. 

8vo. — HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  SOUND. 


STOKES  (Sir  George  G.).— ON  LIGHT.  The 
Burnett  Lectures.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

STONE  (W.  H.).— ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  ON 
SOUND.  Illustrated.  Fcp.  8vo.  3.1.  6d. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— HEAT.     With  Illustra- 

tions.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
TAYLOR  (Sedley).— SOUND  AND  Music,    and 

Edit.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     8*.  6d. 

TURNER  (H.  H.).    (See  ELECTRICITY.) 

WRIGHT  (Lewis).— LIGHT.  A  Course  of 
Experimental  Optics.  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  (>d. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  and  METEOROLOGY. 

ARATUS.— THE  SKIES  AND  WEATHER  FORE- 
CASTS OF  ARATUS.  Translated  by  E.  POSTS, 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6<t. 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— THE  RUDIMENTS  OF 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
INDIAN  SCHOOLS.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  CLIMATES 

AND  WEATHER    OF    INDIA,   CEYLON    AND 
BURMAH,    AND    THE   STORMS    OF    INDIAN 
SEAS.     8vo.     izs  6d. 

FERREL  (Prof.  W.).— A  POPULAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  WINDS.  8vo.  i8j. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).— PHYSICS  OF  THB 
EARTH'S  CRUST,  and  Edit.  8vo.  i2s. 

GALTON  (Francis).— METEOROGRAPHICA  ;  or, 
Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather.  410.  gs. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  PRIMER  OF  PHY- 
SICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Illustrated.  i8mo.  is. 

ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN    PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY.    Illustrated.    Fcp.  8vo.    4$.  6d 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SAME.    is.  6d. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

LOCKYER(J.  Norman).— OUTLINES  OF  PHY- 
SIOGRAPHY :  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE 
EARTH.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo,  swd.  is.  6d. 

MELDOLA(Prof.  R.)  and  WHITE  (Wm.).— 
REPORT  ON  THE  EAST  ANGLIAN  EARTH- 
QUAKE OF  APRIL  22ND,  1884.  8vo.  3.1  6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

FEARNLEY(W.).— A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY.  Cr. 8vo.  js.6d. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael).— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
PHYSIOLOGY.  Illustrated,  sth  Edit.  8vo.— 
Part  I.  Book  I.  BLOOD  :  THE  TISSUES  OF 
MOVEMENT,  THE  VASCULAR  MECHANISM. 
10*.  6d.— Part  II.  Book  II.  THE  TISSUES  OF 
CHEMICAL  ACTION,  WITH  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
MECHANISMS  :  NUTRITION,  los.  6d. — Part 
III.  Book  III.  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM.  7s.  6d.— Part  IV.  Book  III.  THE 
SENSES,  AND  SOME  SPECIAL  MUSCULAR 
MECHANISMS. — BOOK  IV.  THE  TISSUES  AND 
MECHANISMS  OF  REPRODUCTION.  ios.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.     i8mo.     is. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  M.)  and  LANGLEY  (J.  N.). 
— A  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGY.  Cr.  8vo.  js.6d. 

GAMGEE  (Arthur).— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
BODY.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  iBs.  Vol.  II. 
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PHYSIOLOGY— continued. 
HUMPHRY  (Prof.  SirG.  M.).— THE  HUMAN 

FOOT  AND  THE  HUMAN  HAND.    Illustrated. 

Fcp.  8vo.     4-r.  6rf. 
HUXLEY    (Prof.   Thos.    H.).  — LESSONS   IN 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  Fcp.  8vo.  4^.  6rf. 

QUESTIONS.  ByT.  ALCOCK.  i8mo.  is.6d. 

MIVART    (St.  George).— LESSONS   IN    ELE- 
MENTARY ANATOMY.     Fcp.  8vo.     6s.  6rf. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell).— THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  PLANTS  IN  THE 
LOWER  ANIMALS  AND  IN  MAN.  8vo.  125. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).— MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN  HISTORY,  NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL. 
4to.  31^.  6d. 

POETRY.    (See  under  LITERATURE,  p.  14.) 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BASTABLE  (Prof.  C.  F.).— PUBLIC  FINANCE. 
BOHM-BAWERK  (Prof.).— CAPITAL  AND  IN- 
TEREST. Trans,  by  W.  SMART.   8vo.   i2-y.net. 

THE  POSITIVE  THEORY  OF  CAPITAL.   By 

the  same  Translator,     izs.  net. 

BOISSEVAIN  (G.  M.).— THE  MONETARY 
QUESTION.  8vo,  sewed.  3$.  net. 

BONAR  (James).— MA LTH us  AND  HIS  WORK. 
8vo.  izs.  6d. 

CAIRNES  (J.  E.).— SOME  LEADING  PRINCI- 
PLES OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  NEWLY  EX- 
POUNDED. 8vo.  14$. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  LOGICAL  METHOD 

OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.).  —  SPECULATIONS  FROM 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  :  HISTORY  OF.  Edited  by  H.  B. 
ADAMS.  8vo.  15^. 

DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY, A.  By  various  Writers.  Edited  by 
R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE.  3*.6rf.  net.  (Part  I. 
July,  1891.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  —  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  ECONOMIC  ASSO- 
CIATION. Edit,  by  Prof.  F.  Y..EDGEWORTH. 
Published  Quarterly.  8vo.  $s.  (Part  I. 
April,  1891.) 

ECONOMICS :  THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 
OF.  Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  III.  IV.  as.  6d.  each. 
—Vol.  III.  4  parts.  2s.  6d.  each.— Vol.  IV. 
4  parts.  2S.  6d.  each. 

FAWCETT  (Henry).— MANUAL  OF  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY,  yth  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  12$. 

AN  EXPLANATORY  DIGEST  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

By  C.  A.  WATERS.     Cr.  8vo.     2*.  6d. 

FREE    TRADE    AND    PROTECTION.     6th 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.).— POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY FOR  BEGINNERS,  WITH  QUESTIONS. 
7th  Edit.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  MAT- 
TERS. By  A  BANKER'S  DAUGHTER,  and 
Edit.  i8mo.  is. 

OILMAN  (N.  P.).  — PROFIT-SHARING  BE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE.  Cr. 
8vo.  JS.  6d. 

GOSCHEN  (Rt.  Hon.  George  J.).— REPORTS 
AND  SPEECHES  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION.  8vo.  $s. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED :  IN 
EVERY-DAY  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  PRO- 
PERTY AND  INCOME.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 


GUNTON  (George).— WEALTH  AND  PRO- 
GRESS. Cr.  8vo.  6,y. 

HORTON  (Hon.  S.  Dana).— THE  SILVER 
POUND  AND  ENGLAND'S  MONETARY  POLICY 
SINCE  THE  RESTORATION.  8vo.  14$. 

HOWELL  (George).— THE  CONFLICTS  OF 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley).— A  PRIMER  OF  POLITI- 
CAL  ECONOMY.  i8mo.  is. 

THE  THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

3rd  Ed.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  CURRENCY  AND  FI- 
NANCE.   Edit,  by  H.  S.  FOXWELL.    8vo.    21$. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— THE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Cr.  8vo.  7*.  net. 

MACDONELL  (John).— THE  LAND  QUES- 
TION. 8vo.  ios.  6d. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred).— PRINCIPLES  OF 
ECONOMICS.  2vols.  8vo.  Vol.1,  i2j.6rf.net. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  A.  and  Mary  P.).— THE 
ECONOMICS  OF  INDUSTRY.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  zs.6d. 

MARTIN  (Frederick).— THE  HISTORY  OF 
LLOYD'S,  AND  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  8vo.  14^. 

PRICE  (L.  L.  F.  R.).— INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  : 
ITS  ADVANTAGES,  METHODS,  AND  DIFFI- 
CULTIES. Med.  8vo.  6s. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  idr. 

SMART  (W.).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
THEORY  OF  VALUE.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  net. 

WALKER  (Francis  A.).— FIRST  LESSONS  IN 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Cr.  8vo.  5^. 

A    BRIEF    TEXT-BOOK    OF    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.     Cr.  8vo.     6$.  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    8vo.     izs.  6d. 

THE  WAGES   QUESTION.     Ext.  cr.  8vo. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

MONEY.  New  Edit.  Ext.cr.8vo.8j.6rf.net. 

MONEY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  TRADE  AND 

INDUSTRY.    -Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

LAND  AND  ITS  RENT.    Fcp.  8vo.    3^.  6rf. 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).— BAD  TIMES  :  An  Essay. 

Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

WICKSTEED  (Ph.  H.).— THE  ALPHABET  OF 
ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. — I.  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
THEORY  OF  VALUE  OR  WORTH.  Gl.Svo.  2s.6d. 

POLITICS. 

(See  also  HISTORY.) 
ADAMS  (Sir  F.  O.)  and  CUNNINGHAM 

(C.) — THE  Swiss  CONFEDERATION.  8vo.  14$. 
BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— THE   EGYPTIAN 

QUESTION.     8vo,  sewed.     2s. 
BATH    (Marquis    of).— OBSERVATIONS    ON 

BULGARIAN  AFFAIRS.     Cr.  8vo.     35.  6rf. 
BRIGHT  (John).— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS 

OF  PUBLIC  POLICY.    Edit,  by  J.  E.  THOROLD 

ROGERS.    With  Portrait.     2  vols.    8vo.    25$. 

— Popular  Edition.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     js.  6rf. 

PUBLIC  ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  J.  E.  T. 

ROGERS.     8vo.     14*. 

BRYCEQas.,  M.P.).— THE  AMERICAN  COM- 
MONWEALTH. 2  vols.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  25^. 

BURKE  (Edmund).— LETTERS,  TRACTS,  AND 
SPEECHES  ON  IRISH  AFFAIRS.  Edited  by 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD, with  Preface.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION.   Ed.  by  F.  G.  SELBY.    Globe  8vo.    55. 
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CAIRNES  (J.  E.).— POLITICAL  ESSAYS.  8vo. 
ios.  6d. 

THE  SLAVE  POWER.    8vo.     los.  6d. 

COBDEN  (Richard).— SPEECHES  ON  QUES- 
TIONS or  PUBLIC  POLICY.  Ed.  by  J.  BRIGHT 
and  J.  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS.  Gl.  8vo.  -$s.  6d. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V:).— LETTERS  ON  UNIONIST 
DELUSIONS.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

DILKE  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.). -GREATER 
BRITAIN.  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
SpeakingCountriesduring  1866-67.  (America, 
Australia,  India.)  9th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN.    Maps. 

3rd  Edit.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     i2s.  6d. 

DONISTHORPE     (Wordsworth).  —  INDIVI- 
DUALISM :  A  System  of  Politics.     8vo.     145. 
DUFF  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.E.Grant).— MISCELLA- 
NIES, POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY.  8vo.  ios.6d. 
ENGLISH    CITIZEN,   THE.-His   Rights 

and  Responsibilities.    Ed.  by  HENRY  CRAIK, 

C.B.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d.  each. 

THE  PUNISHMENT  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
CRIME.  By  Col.  Sir  EDMUND  DU  CANE. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  M.  D.  CHALMERS. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  :  Part  I.  IN- 
DIA. By  J.  S.  COTTON,  M.A.— II.  THE 
COLONIES.  By  E.  J.  PAYNE. 

THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  EDUCA- 
TION. By  HENRY  CRAIK,  C.B. 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  CHURCH.  By  Hon. 
ARTHUR  ELLIOTT,  M.P. 

THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  TRADE. 
By  Sir  T.  H.  FARRER,  Bart. 

THE  POOR  LAW.   By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  FOWLE. 

THE  STATE  IN  RELATION  TO  LABOUR.  By 
W.  STANLEY  JEVONS. 

JUSTICE  AND  POLICE.  By  F.  W.  MAITLAND. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES.  By  Colonel 
MAURICE,  R.A.  [fn  the  Press. 

THE  LAND  LAWS.  By  Sir  F.  POLLOCK, 
Bart.  2nd  Edit. 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

THE  ELECTORATE  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE. 
By  SPENCER  WALPOLE. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS.     By  S.  WALPOLE. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET  ;  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT  ;   TAXES  AND   RATES.    By  A.  J. 
WILSON. 
FAWCETT    (Henry).  —  SPEECHES  ON   SOME 

CURRENT  POLITICAL  QUESTIONS.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

FREE    TRADE   AND    PROTECTION.     6th 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

FAWCETT  (Henry  and  Mrs.  H.).— ESSAYS 
AND  LECTURES  ON  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
SUBJECTS.  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

FISKE  (John).— AMERICAN  POLITICAL  IDEAS 
VIEWED  FROM  THE  STAND-POINT  OF  UNI- 
VERSAL HISTORY.  Cr.  8vo.  4^. 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES  CONSIDERED  WITH  SOME  REFERENCE 
TO  ITS  ORIGIN.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— DISESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  DlSENDOWMENT.  WHAT  ARE 

THEY?    4th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.     is. 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  and  THE  UNITY 

OF  HISTORY.     8vo.     14$. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTI- 
TUTION,    sth  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

HARWOOD  (George).— DISESTABLISHMENT  ; 
or,  a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a  National 
Church.  8vo.  12^. 

THE  COMING  DEMOCRACY.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 


HILL  (Florence  D.).— CHILDREN  OF  THE 
STATE.  Ed.  by  FANNY  FOWKE.  Cr.  8vo.  6$. 

HILL  C~»ctavia).— OUR  COMMON  LAND,  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

HOLLAND  (Prof.  T.  E.).— THE  TREATY  RE- 
LATION'S OF  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY,  FROM 
1774  TO  1853.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

JENKS  (Prof.  Edward).— THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  VICTORIA  (AUSTRALIA).  8vo.  14*. 

LOWELL  (J.  R.).    (See  COLLECTED  WORKS.) 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  J.).  (Set  COLLECTED  WORKS.) 

MACDONELL  (John).— THE  LAND  QUES- 
TION. 8vo.  ios.  (>d. 

PALGRAVE  (Reginald  F.  D.).— THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS  :  Illustrations  of  its  History 
and  Practice.  Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford).  —  ESSAYS  ON 
EASTERN  QUESTIONS.  8vo.  ior.  6d. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
POLITICS.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS.  Published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion. 8vo.  6s. 

ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  T.).— COBDEN  AND 
POLITICAL  OPINION.  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE  (Jas.).— POPULAR  PROGRESS 
IN  ENGLAND  8vo.  i6s. 

RUSSELL  (Sir  Charles).— NEW  VIEWS  ON 
IRELAND.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

THE  PARNELL  COMMISSION  :  THE  OPEN- 
ING SPEECH  FOR  THE  DEFENCE.  8vo.  ios.6d. 
—Popular  Edition.     Sewed,     -zs. 

SELBORNE  (Earl  of).  (See  under  THEO- 
LOGY, p.  32.) 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).— THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  POLITICS.  8vo.  145.  net. 

SMITH  (Goldwin).— CANADA  AND  THE  CANA- 
DIAN QUESTION.  8vo.  Bs.  net. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  (See 
STATISTICS.) 

STATHAM  (R.).  — BLACKS,  BOERS,  AND 
BRITISH.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THORNTON  (W.  T.).--A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT 
PROPRIETORS.  New  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7-$-.  6d. 

INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS,  AND  COGNATB 

INDIAN  TOPICS.     Cr.  8vo.     8-r.  6d. 

TRENCH  (Capt.  F.).— THE  RUSSO-!NDIAN 

QUESTION.     Cr.  8vo.     -js.  6d. 
WALLACE  (Sir  Donald  M.).— EGYPT  AND 

THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION.    8vo.     14*. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(See  under  PHILOSOPHY,  p.  26.) 

SCULPTURE.    (See  ART.) 
SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

FAWCETT  (H.  and  Mrs.  H.).  (See  POLITICS.) 
HILL  (Octavia). — HOMES  OF  THE   LONDON 

POOR.     Cr.  8vo,  sewed.     if. 
HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— SOCIAL  DISEASES 

AND    WORSE    REMEDIES  :     Letters    to   the 

"Times"  on  Mr.  Booth's  Schemes.    Cr.  8vo. 

sewed,     is.  net. 
JEVONS  (W.  Stanley).— METHODS  OF  SOCIAL 

REFORM.     8vo.     ios.  6d. 
STANLEY    (Hon.     Maude).  —  CLUBS     FOR 

WORKING  GIRLS.    Cr.  8vo.    6s 


SPORT— THEOLOGY. 


SOUND.    (See  under  PHYSICS,  p.  27.) 
SPORT. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— WILD  BEASTS 
AND  THEIR  WAYS  :  REMINISCENCES  OF 
EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA,  FROM 
1845 — 88.  Illustrated.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  iis.  6d. 

CHASSERESSE(D.).— SPORTING  SKETCHES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  33.  6d. 

EDWARDS-MOSS  (Sir  J.  E.,  Bart).— A 
SEASON  IN  SUTHERLAND.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

STATISTICS. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  Sta- 
tistical and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
of  the  World  for  the  Year  1891.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.  Ed.  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE. 
Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

SURGERY.    (See  MEDICINE.) 

SWIMMING. 

LEAHY  (Sergeant).— THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 
IN  THE  ETON  STYLE.  Cr.  8vo.  -2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible — History  of  the  Christian  Church — 
The  Church  of  England— Devotional  Books 
- — The  Fathers — Hymnology — Sermons,  Lec- 
tures, Addresses,  and  Theological  Essays. 

The  Bible. 

History  of  the  Bible— 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE;  An  External  and 
Critical  History  of  the  various  English 
Translations  of  Scripture.  By  Prof.  JOHN 
EADIE.  2  vols.  8vo.  2&s. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  By  Right  Rev. 
Bp.  WESTCOTT.  loth  edit.  i8mo.  4$.  6d. 
Biblical  History — 

BIBLE  LESSONS.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  ABBO'IT. 
Cr.  8vo.  4-r.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  Rev.  A.  J. 
CHURCH.  Illust.  Cr.Svo.  2parts.  s-y^.eacn. 

BIBLE  READINGS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  PEN- 
TATEUCH AND  THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  CROSS.     Gl.  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE 
STORIES.  By  Mrs.  H.  GASKOIN.  i8mo. 
is.  each.— Part  I.  Old  Testament;  II. 
New  Testament ;  III.  The  Apostles. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HIS- 
TORY. By  Rev.  Dr.  MACLEAR.  i8mo.  ^s.6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HIS- 
TORY. By  the  same.  i8mo.  $s.  6d. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  By  the  same.  i8mo.  is. 

A   SHILLING   BOOK   OF   NEW   TESTAMENT 

HISTORY.    By  the  same.    i8mo.    is. 
The  Old  Testament— 

SCRIPTURE  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
FAMILIES.  By  C.  M.  YONGE.  Globe  8vo. 
is.  6d.  each  :  also  with  comments,  -$s.  6d. 
each.  —  GENESIS  TO  DEUTERONOMY.  — 
JOSHUA  TO  SOLOMON. — KINGS  AND  THE 
PROPHETS. — THE  GOSPELTIMES. — APOS- 
TOLIC TIMES. 

THE  PATRIARCHS  AND  LAWGIVERS  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  F.  D.  MAURICE. 
7th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

THE  PROPHETS  AND  KINGS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  By  the  same.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 
Prof.  H.  E.  RYLE.  Cr.  8vo. 


The  Pentateuch— 

AN  HISTORICO-CRITICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THK 
ORIGIN  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  HEXA- 
TEUCH  (PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF 
JOSHUA).  By  Prof.  A.  KUENEN.  Trans, 
by  P.  H.  WICKSTEED,  M.A.  8vo.  14*. 

The  Psalms— 

THE  PSALMS  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 
By  FOUR  FRIENDS.  Cr.  8vo.  $s.  net. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  PSALTER.  Student's 
Edition  of  the  above.  i8mo.  3$.  6d. 

THE  PSALMS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  A.  C.  JENNINGS,  M.A.,  and  W.  H. 
LOWE,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  T.OS.  6d.  each. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF 
THE   PSALMS.     By   Rev.  J.  F.  THRUPP. 
2nd  Edit.    2  vols.    8vo.    zis. 
Isaitih — 

ISAIAH  XL. — LXVI.  With  the  Shorter  Pro- 
phecies allied  to  it.  Edited  by  MATTHEW 
ARNOLD.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

ISAIAH  OF  JERUSALEM.  In  the  Authorised 
English  Version,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  the  same.  Cr.  8vo.  4S.  6d. 

A  BIBLE-READING  FOR  SCHOOLS.  The  Great 
Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah 
xl. — Ixvi.).  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Learners.  By  the  same.  i8mo.  is. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH  : 
Critical,  Historical,  and  Prophetical :  in- 
cluding a  Revised  English  Translation. 
By  T.  R.  BIRKS.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

THE   BOOK  OF   ISAIAH  CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED.      By   T.   K.    CHEYNE.      Cr. 
8vo.     7*.  6d. 
Zechariah — 

THE  HEBREW  STUDENT'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
ZECHARIAH,  Hebrew  :ndLXX.  By  W.  H. 
LOWE,  M.A.  8vo.  IL s.  6d. 

The  New  Testament — 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Essay  on  the  Right 
Estimation  of  MS.  Evidence  in  the  Text 
of  the  New  Testament.  By  T.  R.  BIRKS. 
Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  BOOKS.  Discourses 
and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  Archd.  FARRAR.  8vo.  14.?. 

THE  CLASSICAL  ELEMENT  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  Considered  as  a  Proof  of  its 
Genuineness,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Oldest  Authorities  used  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Canon.  ByC-H.HooLE.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  last  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
Bishop  LIGHTFOOT.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 
F.  D.  MAURICE.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  izs. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT 
AND  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION.  By  PHILIP 
SCHAFF.  D.D.  Cr.  8vo.  us. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
DURING  THE  FlRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  By 
Bishop  WESTCOTT.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL. 
GREEK.  The  Text  revised  by  Bishop 
WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A. 
HORT,  D.D.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 
each.— Vol.  I.  Text.— Vol.  II.  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendix. 

SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  THE  ABOVE,  i8mp, 
4s.6d.  ;  i8mo,  roan,  $s.  €>d.  ;  morocco,  gil* 
edges,  6s.  6cf. 


THEOLOGY. 


The  Gospels— 

THE  COMMON  TRADITION  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS.  In  the  Text  of  the  Revised 
Version.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  ABBOTT  and 
W.  G.  RUSH  BROOKE.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6</. 

SYNOPTICON  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  W.  G. 
RUSHBROOKE.  Printed  in  Colours.  In  Six 
Parts,  and  Appendix.  410. — Part  I.  y.  6d. 
—Parts  II.  and  III.  7s.—  Parts  IV.  V.  and 
VI.,  with  Indices,  ioy.  6rf.— Appendices, 
ioy.  6d. — Complete  in  i  vol.  35$. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR 
GOSPELS.  ByBp.WESTCOTT.Cr.8vo.  ios.6d. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  WRIGHT.  Cr.  8vo.  55. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew— 
THE   GREEK  TEXT,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  Rev.  A.  SLOMAN.  Fcp.Svo.  -2s.6d. 
CHOICE  NOTES  ON  ST.  MATTHEW.     Drawn 

from  Old  and  New  Sources.  Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. 

(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.    9*.) 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark— 

SCHOOL  READINGS  IN  THE  GREEK  TESTA- 
MENT. Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  addi- 
tions from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists. Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  Rev.  A.  CALVERT,  M.  A.  Fcp.  8vo.  zs.dd. 
CHOICE  NOTES  ON  ST.  MARK.  Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  SOURCES.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.  gs.) 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke— 

GREEK  TEXT,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  Rev.  J.  BOND,  M. A.    Fcp.Svo.    vs.dd. 
CHOICE  NOTES  ON  ST.  LUKE.     Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  8vo.    4^.  6d. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 

Luke.    By  F.  D.  MAURICE.    Cr.  8vo.    6.y. 

Gospel  of  St.  John— 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN.     By  F.   D. 

MAURICE.    8th  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 
CHOICE  NOTES  ON  ST.  JOHN.     Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  8vo.    \s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles— 

GREEK  TEXT,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  PAGE, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS:  THE 
CHURCH  OF  JERUSALEM,  THE  CHURCH  OF 
THE  GENTILES,  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN. 
Cr.  8vo.  lay.  6d. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 
THE    EPISTLE    TO     THE     ROMANS.      The 

Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.     By  the 

Very   Rev.   C.   J.   VAUGHAN.     7th  Edit. 

Cr.  8vo.     js.  6ct. 
THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  Greek 

Text,   with   Commentary.      By    Rev.    W. 

KAY.     8vo.    95-. 
The    EPISTLE    TO    THE    GALATIANS.      A 

Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Dissertations.    By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT. 

loth  Edit.    8vo.     izs. 
THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    PHILIPPIANS.    A 

Revised  Text,  with   Introduction,   Notes, 

and  Dissertations.    By  the  same.   8vo.  izs 


The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.  With 
Translation,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for 
English  Readers.  By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  J. 
VAUGHAN.  Cr.  8vo.  5^. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND 
TO  PHILEMON.  A  Revised  Text,  with  In- 
troductions, etc.  By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT. 
9th  Edit.  8vo.  izs. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS,  THE 
COLOSSIANS,  AND  PHILEMON.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  LI. 
DAVIES.  and  Edit.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALO- 
NIANS.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN. 
8vo,  sewed,  is.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text.  By  Prof. 
JOHN  EADIE.  8vo.  12$. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James— 
THE  GREEK  TEXT,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.    By  Rev.  JOSEPH  MAYOR.    8vo. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John— 
THE   EPISTLES  OF   ST.   JOHN.     By   F.  D. 

MAURICE.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
—  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Bishop 
WESTCOTT.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.    izs.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— 

GREEK  AND  ENGLISH.  Edited  by  Rev. 
FREDERIC  RENDALL  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  TEXT,  with  Commentary.  By  the 
same.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

THE  GREEK  TEXT,  with  Notes,  by  Very- 
Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  Cr.  8vo.  7.?.  6d. 

THE  GREEK  TEXT,  with  Notes  and  Essays,, 
by  Bishop  WESTCOTT.  8vo.  14^. 

R  eve  la  tion — 

LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.     By  F.  D. 

MAURICE,    and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.     By  Rev. 

Prof.  W.  MILLIGAN.     Cr.  8vo.     7*.  6d. 
LECTURES  ON    THE    REVELATION    OF   ST. 

JOHN.     By  Very  Rev.   C.  J.   VAUGHAN. 

5th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    IDS.  6d. 


THE   BIBLE  WORD-BOOK.      By  W.   ALOIS, 
WRIGHT.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

CHURCH  (Dean).  — THE  OXFORD  MOVE- 
MENT, 1833 — 45.  8vo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

CUNNINGHAM(Rev.John).— THEGROWTH 
OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ITS  ORGANISATION  AND. 
INSTITUTIONS.  8vo.  gs. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Rev.  William).  —  THE- 
CHURCHES  OF  ASIA  :  A  Methodical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  Century.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DALE  (A.  W.  W.).— THE  SYNOD  OF  ELVIRA,. 
AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  FOURTH  CEN- 
TURY. Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).-A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  :  MIDDLE  AGE. 
Edited  by  Bp.  STUBBS.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION,  gth  Edit.,  re- 
vised  by  Bishop  STUBBS.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d, 
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THEOLOGY. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church— contd. 

HORT(Dr.  F.  J.  A.).— Two  DISSERTATIOVS. 
I.  ON  MONOFENH2  0EO2  IN  SCRIPTURE 
AND  TRADITION.  II.  ON  THE  "CONSTAN- 

TINOPOLITAN  "  CREED  AND  OTHER  EASTERN 

CREEDS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

KILLEN  (W.  D.).— ECCLESIASTICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  IRELAND,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
DATE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  2  vols. 
8vo.  25$. 

SIMPSON  (Rev.  W.).— AN  EPITOME  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  jth 
Edit.  Fcp.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (Very  Rev.  C.  J.).— THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS  :  THE  CHURCH  OF 
JERUSALEM,  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  GEN- 
TILES, THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  WORLD.  Cr. 
8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

WARD  (W.).— WILLIAM  GEORGE  WARD  AND 
THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT.  8vo.  14^. 

The  Church  of  England. 

Catechism  of— 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Rev.  Canon 
MACLEAR.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the 
same,  i8mo.  6d. 

THE    ORDER    OF    CONFIRMATION.      With 
Prayers  and   Devotions."    By  the   same. 
321110.    <*d. 
Collects— 

COLLECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
With  a  Coloured  Floral   Design  to  each 
Collect.    Cr.  8vo.    12*. 
Disestablishment — 

DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT. 
WHAT  ARE  THEY  ?  By  Prof.  E.  A.  FREE- 
MAN. 4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  ;  or,  A  Defence  of  the 
Principle  of  a  National  Church.  By  GEO. 
HARWOOD.  8vo.  i2s. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
AGAINST  DISESTABLISHMENT.  By  ROUN- 
DELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  CONCERNING 
CHURCHES  AND  TITHES.     By  the  same. 
Cr.  8vo.    7-r.  6d. 
Dissent  in  its  Relation  to — 

DISSENT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  CURTEIS. 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1871.  Cr.  8vo.  js.6d. 
•Holy  Communion — 

THE  COMMUNION  SERVICE  FROM  THE  BOOK 
OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  With  Select  Read- 
ings from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
MAURICE.  Edited  by  Bishop  COLENSO. 
6th  Edit.  i6mo.  25.  6d. 

BEFORE  THE  TABLE  :  An  Inquiry,  Historical 
and  Theological,  into  the  Meaning  of  the 
Consecration  Rubric  in  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

FIRST  COMMUNION.  With  Prayers  and  De- 
votions for  the  newly  Confirmed.  By  Rev. 
Canon  MACLEAR.  32010.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIR- 
MATION AND  FIRST  COMMUNION.  With 
Prayers  and  Devotions.  By  the  same. 
32mo.  a*. 


Liturgy — 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CREEDS.  By 
Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR.  i8mo.  3^.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES.  By  same.  i8mo.  [In  the  Press. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER.  By  Rev  F.  PROCTER.  i8th 
Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTAY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  Rev.  F. 
PROCTER  and  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR. 
i8mo.  2S.  6d. 

TWELVE  DISCOURSES  ON  SUBJECTS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  LITURGY  AND  WOR- 
SHIP OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  LECTIONARY.  By 
Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B.D.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 


JUDGMENT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  READ  AND 
OTHERS  v.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 
Nov.  21,  1890.  By  his  Grace  the  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  CANTERBURY.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Devotional  Books. 

EASTLAKE  (Lady).  — FELLOWSHIP  :  LET- 
TERS ADDRESSED  TO  MY  SlSTER-MoURNERS. 

Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

IMITATIO  CHRISTI.  Libri  IV.  Printed 
in  Borders  after  Holbein,  Diirer,  and  other 
old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of  Death, 
Acts  of  Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  Cr.Svo.  js.6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— OUT  OF  THE  DEEP  : 
WORDS  FOR  THE  SORROWFUL.  From  the 
Writings  of  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  Ext.  fcp. 
8vo.  is.  f>d. 

DAILY    THOUGHTS.     Selected  from   the 

Writings  of  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.     By  His 
WIFE.     Cr.  8vo.     6*. 

FROM  DEATH  TO  LIFE.     Fragments  of 

Teaching  to  a  Village  Congregation.     Edit, 
by  His  WIFE.    Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon).— A  MANUAL  OF 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMATION  AND 
FIRST  COMMUNION,  WITH  PRAYERS  AND 
DEVOTIONS.  321110.  2s. 

THE  HOUR  OF  SORROW;  or,  The  Office 

for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.     32010.     2S. 

MAURICE   (F.    D.).  — LESSONS    OF    HOPE. 

Readings  from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  MAURICE. 

Selected  by  Rev.  J.  LL.  DAVIES,  M.A.     Cr. 

8vo.    $s. 
RAYS  OF  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  DAYS. 

With  a  Preface  by  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN. 

D.D.    New  Edition.    i8mo.    3*.  6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— PRAYERS  FOR  PUBLIC 
WORSHIP.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG  MEN.  By  Prof. 
MAURICE  and  others.  Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

WELBY-GREGORY  (Hon.  Lady).— LINKS 
AND  CLUES.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— THOUGHTS 
ON  REVELATION  AND  LIFE.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Bishop  WESTCOTT.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  PHILLIPS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WILBRAHAM  (Francis  M.).— IN  THE  SERE 
AND  YELLOW  LEAF  :  THOUGHTS  AND  RE- 
COLLECTIONS FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG.  Globe 
8vo.  3^.  6d. 


THE  FATHERS— SERMONS,  LECTURES,  ETC. 
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The  Fathers. 

DONALDSON  (Prof.   James).— THE    APOS- 
TOLIC FATHERS.   A  Critical  Account  of  their 
Genuine  Writings,  and  of  their   Doctrines, 
and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d. 
Works  q/  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers : 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.     Revised  Texts, 
with  Introductions,  Notes,   Dissertations, 
and  Translations.    By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT. 
— Part  I.  ST.  CLEMENT  OF  ROME.    2  vols. 
8vo.     32^. — Part  II.  ST.  IGNATIUS  TO  ST. 
POLYCARP.    3  vols.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.    48$. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.     Abridged  Edii. 
With  Short  Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and 
English  Translation.    By  same.    8vo.    i6s. 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  BARNABAS.     Its  Date 
and  Authorship.    With  Greek  Text,  Latin 
Version,  Translation  and  Commentary.  By 
Rev.  W.  CUNNINGHAM.     Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

Hymnology. 

BROOKE  (S.  A.).— CHRISTIAN  HYMNS.  Gl. 
8vo.  2s.  net. — CHRISTIAN  HYMNS  AND  SER- 
VICE BOOK  OF  BEDFORD  CHAPEL,  BLOOMS- 
BURY.  Gl.  8vo.  3.9.  net. — SERVICE  BOOK. 
Gl.  8vo.  is.  net. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).  —  ORIGINAL 
HYMNS.  3rd  Edit.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 

SELBORNE  (Roundell,  Earl  of). -THE  BOOK 
OF  PRAISE.  i8mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  HYMNAL.  Chiefly  from  |'  The  Book  of 

Praise." — A.  Royal  32mo,  limp.  6d. — B. 
1 8mo,  larger  type,  is. — C.  Fine  paper.  is.6d. 
—With  Music,  Selected,  Harmonised,  and 
Composed  by  JOHN  HULLAH.  i8mo.  T,s.6d. 

WOODS  (Miss  M.  A.).— HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOL 
WORSHIP.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays. 

ABBOT  (F.  E.).— SCIENTIFIC  THEISM.  Cr. 
8vo.  7.?.  6d. 

THE  WAY  OUT  OF  AGNOSTICISM  ;  or,  The 

Philosophy  of  Free  Religion.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

ABBOTT  (Rev.  E.  A.).— CAMBRIDGE  SER- 
MONS. 8vo.  6s. 

OXFORD  SERMONS.    8vo.    7^.  6d. 

PHILOMYTHUS.    A  discussion  of  Cardinal 

Newman's  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 
Cr.  8vo.    3-y.  6d. 

NEWMANIANISM.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  net. 

AINGER  (Canon).— SERMONS  PREACHED  IN 

THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

ALEXANDER  (W.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe). — THE  LEADING  IDEAS  OF  THE 
GOSPEL.  New  Edit.  Cr.  8vo. 

BAINES  (Rev.  Edward).— SERMONS.  With  a 
Preface  and  Memoir  by  Bishop  BARRY, 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BARRY  (Bishop).— FIRST  WORDS  IN  AUSTRA- 
LIA :  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  5^. 

BATHER  (Archdeacon).— ON  SOME  MINIS- 
TERIAL DUTIES,  CATECHISING,  PREACHING, 
Etc.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very  Rev. 
C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

BETHUNE-BAKER  (J.  F.).— THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON  WAR.  8vo.  55. 

THE  STERNNESS  OF  CHRIST'S  TEACHING, 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  LAW  OF  FOR- 
GIVENESS.   Cr.  8vo.    zs.  6d. 


BINNIE  (Rev.  W.).— SERMONS.   Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

BIRKS  (Thomas  Rawson).— THE  DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF  BELIEF  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THB 
CREATION  AND  THE  FALL,  REDEMPTION, 
AND  JUDGMENT.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  55. 

JUSTIFICATION   AND   IMPUTED   RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS.   A  Review.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

—  SUPERNATURAL  REVELATION  ;  or,  First 
Principles  of  Moral  Theology.    8vo.    8$. 
BROOKE  (S.  A.).— SHORT  SERMONS.  Cr.  8vo. 

BROOKS  (Bishop  Phillips).— THE  CANDLE  OF 
THE  LORD  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SERMONS      PREACHED      IN      ENGLISH 

CHURCHES.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

TWENTY  SERMONS.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

TOLERANCE.    Cr.  8vo.    vs.  6d. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  Cr.Svo.  -$s.6d. 

BRUNTON  (T.  Lauder).— THE  BIBLE  AND 
SCIENCE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Archer).— SERMONS,  DOCTRINAL 
AND  PRACTICAL,  nth  Edit.  8vo.  Zs. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  SERMONS.    8vo.    -js. 

LETTERS  ON  ROMANISM.     8vo.     los.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Rev.  Geo.).— SERMONS  PREACHED 
IN  CHELTENHAM  COLL.  CHAPEL.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Rev.  Prof.).— THE  RELA. 
TIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.  Cr.Svo.  s-y 

THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD.  Cr.Svo.  6s 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'Leod).— THE  NA. 

TURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.       Cr.  SvO.       6s. 

REMINISCENCES      AND      REFLECTIONS. 

Edited    by  his   Son,   DONALD    CAMPBELL, 
M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION.  Cr.Svo.  5*. 

RESPONSIBILITY     FOR    THE     GIFT     OP 

ETERNAL  LIFE.     Compiled   from   Sermons 
preached  1829 — 31.     Cr.  8vo.     $s. 

CANTERBURY  (Edward  White,  Archbishop 
of). — BOY-LIFE:  ITS  TRIAL,  ITS  STRENGTH, 
ITS  FULNESS.  Sundays  in  Wellington  Col- 
lege, 1859 — 73-  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SEVEN  GIFTS.     Primary  Visitation 

Address.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CHRIST  AND  His  TIMES.     Second  Visi- 
tation Address.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  PASTORAL  LETTER  TO  THE  DIOCESE 

OF  CANTERBURY,  1890.    Svo,  sewed,    id. 

CARPENTER  (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripon).— 
TRUTH  IN  TALE.  Addresses,  chiefly  to 
Children.  Cr.  Svo.  4*.  6d. 

THE    PERMANENT   ELEMENTS   OF  RE- 
LIGION.   2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CAZENOVE  (J.  Gibson).— CONCERNING  THE 
BEING  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD.  Svo.  5^. 

CHURCH  (Dean).— HUMAN  LIFE  AND  ITS 
CONDITIONS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  GIFTS  OF  CIVILISATION  :  and  other 

Sermons  and  Letters.    Cr.  Svo.    7$.  6d. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   CHAR- 
ACTER ;  and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.  4$.  6d. 

ADVENT  SERMONS,  1885.    Cr.  Svo.    4$.  6d. 

VILLAGE  SERMONS.    Cr.  Svo. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING  THE  APOSTLES- 
CREED.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

CONGREVE  (Rev.  John).  — HIGH  HOPES 
AND  PLEADINGS  FOR  A  REASONABLE  FAITH, 
NOBLER  THOUGHTS,  AND  LARGER  CHARITY. 
Cr.  Svo.  55. 
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THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY. 
Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  Essays— continued. 
COOK.E  (Josiah  P.,  jun.).— RELIGION    AND 

CHEMISTRY.    Cr.  8vo.    7$.  (>d. 
COTTON  (Bishop).— SERMONS  PREACHED  TO 

ENGLISH  CONGREGATIONS  IN  INDIA.     Cr. 

8vo.    7s.6d. 
CUNNINGHAM    (Rev.    W.).  —  CHRISTIAN 

CIVILISATION,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 

TO  INDIA.    Cr.  8vo.    5$. 
CURTEIS  (Rev.  G.   H.).— THE  SCIENTIFIC 

OBSTACLES  TO  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF.     The 

Boyle  Lectures,  1884.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
DAVIES  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn).— THE  GOSPEL 

AND  MODERN  LIFE.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 

VIEW  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Cr.Svo.  6.r. 

WARNINGS  AGAINST  SUPERSTITION.  Ext. 

fcp.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CALLING.  Ext.fp.8vo.  6s. 

ORDER  AND  GROWTH  AS  INVOLVED  IN 

THE  SPIRITUAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  HUMAN 
SOCIETY.    Cr.  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

BAPTISM,     CONFIRMATION,     AND    THE 

LORD'S  SUPPER.    Addresses.    i8mo.    is. 

DIGGLE  (Rev.  J.  W.).— GODLINESS  AND 
MANLINESS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

DRUMMOND  (Prof.  Jas.).— INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THEOLOGY.  Cr.  Svo.  ST. 

ECCE  HOMO  :  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
WORK  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Globe  Svo.  6s. 

ELLERTON  (Rev.  John).— THE  HOLIEST 
MANHOOD,  AND  ITS  LESSONS  FOR  BUSY 
LIVES.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

FAITH  AND  CONDUCT:  AN  ESSAY  ON 
VERIFIABLE  RELIGION.  Cr.  Svo.  7*.  6d. 

FARRAR  (Ven.  Archdeacon).— WORKS.  Uni- 
form Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3$.  6d.  each. 

Monthly  from  December,  1891. 

SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD. 

ETERNAL     HOPE.       Westminster      Abbey 
Sermons. 

THE  FALL  OF  MAN  :  and  other  Sermons. 

THE  WITNESS   OF    HISTORY    TO  CHRIST. 
Hulsean  Lectures,  1870. 

THE  SILENCE  AND  VOICES  OF  GOD  :   Ser- 
mons. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH.  Marl  borough 
College  Sermons. 

SAINTLY  WORKERS.     Five  Lenten  Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA  ;   or,  The  Amelioration  of  the 
World. 

MERCY  AND  JUDGMENT. 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES   DELIVERED   IN 

AMERICA. 
THE     HISTORY    OF    INTERPRETATION. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1885.    Svo.    i6s. 

FISKE  (John).— MAN'S  DESTINY  VIEWED  IN 
THE  LIGHT  OF  HIS  ORIGIN.  Cr.  Svo.  3.?.  6d. 

FORBES  (Rev.  Granville).— THE  VOICE  OF 
GOD  IN  THE  PSALMS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

FOWLE  (Rev.  T.  W.).— A  NEW  ANALOGY 
BETWEEN  REVEALED  RELIGION  AND  THE 
COURSE  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  NATURE. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

FRASER  (Bishop).- SERMONS.  Edited  by 
JOHN  W.  DIGGLE.  a  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  each. 


HAMILTON(John).-ON  TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 
Cr.  Svo.  ss. 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT  ;  or,  The  Church  of  the 

Banned.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

ABOVE  AND  AROUND  :  Thoughts  on  God 

and  Man.    ismo.    2s.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).  — CHRIST  AND- 
OTHER  MASTERS.  6th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  ios.6d.. 

HARE  (Julius  Charles).— THE  MISSION  OF 
THE  COMFORTER.  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  Dean  PLUMPTRE.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

THE  VICTORY  OF   FAITH.      Edited    by 

Dean   PLUMPTRE.     With   Notices  by  Prof. 
MAURicsand  Dean  STANLEY.  Cr.Svo.  6s.6d~ 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— THE  META- 
PHYSICS OF  THE  SCHOOL.  Vols.  I.  and  II.. 
Svo.  iSj.  each.— Vol.  III.  Part  I.  iaj. 

HARRIS  (Rev.  G.  C.).— SERMONS.  With  a 
Memoir  by  C.  M.  YONGE.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

HUTTON  (R.  H. ).  (See  COLLECTED  WORKS, 
p.  21.) 

ILLINGWORTH   (Rev.   J.   R.).— SERMONS 

PREACHED  IN  A  COLLEGE  CHAPEL.  Cr.SvO.  5T. 

JACOB  (Rev.  J.  A.).— BUILDING  IN  SILENCED 
and  other  Sermons.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

JAMES  (Rev.  Herbert).  —  THE  COUNTRY 
CLERGYMAN  AND  HIS  WORK.  Cr.  Svo.  dr. 

JEANS  (Rev.  G.  E.).— HAILEYBURY  CHAPEL  r 
and  other  Sermons.  Fcp.  Svo.  3$.  6d. 

JELLETT  (Rev.  Dr.).— THE  ELDER  SON  t 
and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  dr. 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER.   Cr.  Svo.    $s~ 

KELLOGG  (Rev.  S.  H.).— THE  LIGHT  OF 
ASIA  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  Cr. 
Svo.  js.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  (See  COLLECTED 
WORKS,  p.  21.) 

KIRKPATRICK  (Prof).— THE  DIVINE  Li- 

BRARY  OF  THE    OLD   TESTAMENT.       Cr.  8vO» 

3-r.  net. 

KYNASTON  (Rev.  Herbert,  D.D.).—  CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE  SERMONS.  Cr.  Svo.  dr. 

LEGGE  (A.  O.).— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TEM- 
PORAL POWER  OF  THE  PAPACY.  Cr.Svo.  %s.6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop).— LEADERS  IN  THE 
NORTHERN  CHURCH  :  Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  dr. 

ORDINATION  ADDRESSES  AND  COUNSELS 

TO  CLERGY.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

SERMONS    PREACHED    IN    ST.     PAUL'S 

CATHEDRAL.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

SERMONS  ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS.  Svo.  dr. 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY 

OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM,  1886.    B\o.    as. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  WORK  ENTITLED  "SU- 
PERNATURAL RELIGION."   Svo.    los.  6d. 

ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    Cr.  Svo.    7$.  6d. 

MACLAREN  (Rev.  A.).— SERMONS  PREACHED 
AT  MANCHESTER,  nth  Ed.  Fcp.  Svo.  45. 6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.  7th  Ed.  Fcp.  Svo  4*.  6d. 

THIRD  SERIES.   6th  Ed.    Fcp.  Svo.   +s-6d- 

WEEK-DAY  EVENING  ADDRESSES.     4th 

Edit.    Fcp.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  SECRET  OF  POWER  :  and  other  Ser- 
mons.   Fcp.  Svo.    4-y.  6d. 
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MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).— BIBLE  TEACH- 
INGS IN  NATURE,  isth  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TRUE  VINE  ;  or,  The  Analogies  of 

our  Lord's  Allegory,    sth  Edit.    Gl.  8vo.    6*. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  NATURE.    Sth  Edit. 

•Globe  8vo.    6s. 

THE    SABBATH    OF    THE    FIELDS.     6th 

Edit.    Globe  8vo.    6*. 

THE  MARRIAGE  IN  CANA.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

Two  WORLDS  ARE  OURS.    Gl.  8vo.    6s. 

THE  OLIVE  LEAF.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL  :  and  other  Bible 

Teachings  for  the  Young.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— THE  DECAY  OF 
MODERN  PREACHING.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

MATURIN  (Rev.  W.).— THE  BLESSEDNESS 
OF  THE  DEAD  IN  CHRIST.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  Denison).— THE  KING- 
DOM OF  CHRIST.  3rd  Ed.  2vols.  Cr.  8vo.  izs. 

EXPOSITORY  SERMONS  ON  THE  PRAYER- 
BOOK,  AND  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

SERMONS     PREACHED     IN     COUNTRY 

CHURCHES,    and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  :  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 

3rd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    4*.  6d. 

DIALOGUES  ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     Cr. 

8vo.    4s.  6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE  DEDUCED 

FROM  THE  SCRIPTURES.  2ndEdit.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.     6th 

Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY;  THE  CHARACTER 

OF  THE  WARRIOR  ;  AND  ON  THE  INTERPRE- 
TATION OF  HISTORY.  Fcp.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

LEARNING  AND  WORKING.  Cr.Svo.  +s.6d. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  THE  CREED,  AND 

THE  COMMANDMENTS.    iSmo.    T.S. 

THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LINCOLN'S  INN 

CHAPEL.     6  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d.  each. 
Monthly,  from  Oct.  i8qi. 

MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).— THE  RESUR- 
RECTION OF  OUR  LORD.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.Svo.  5^. 

MOORHOUSE  (J.,  Bishop  of  Manchester).— 
JACOB:  Three  Sermons.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  i,s.6d. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST  :   its  Condi- 
tions, Secret,  and  Result*.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  net. 

MYLNE  (L.  G.,  Bishop  of  Bombay).— 
SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ST.  THOMAS'S 
CATHEDRAL,  BOMBAY.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Ecce  Homo."  3rd  Edit.  Globe  Svo.  6s. 

PATTISON  (Mark).— SERMONS.    Cr.Svo.   6s. 
PAUL  OF  TARSUS.     Svo.     ros.  6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS :  MEMOIRS  OF  A  DIS- 
CIPLE OF  THE  LORD.  3rd.  Edit.  Svo.  12$. 

8PLUMPTRE  (Dean).— MOVEMENTS  IN  RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT.  Fcp.  Svo.  3$.  6d. 

POTTER  (R.).— THE  RELATION  OF  ETHICS 
TO  RELIGION.  Cr.  Svo.  zs.  6d, 

REASONABLE  FAITH :  A  SHORT  ESSAY 
By  "  Three  Friends."  Cr.Svo.  w. 

REICHEL  (C.  P.,  Bishop  of  Meath).— THE 
LORD'S  PRAYER.  Cr.  Svo.  js.  6d. 

CATHEDRAL  AND  UNIVERSITY  SERMONS. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

RENDALL  (Rev.  F.).— THE  THEOLOGY  OF 
THE  HEBREW  CHRISTIANS.  Cr.  Svo.  $s. 


REYNOLDS  (H.  R.).— NOTES  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE.  Cr.  Svo.  -js.  6d. 

ROBINSON  (Prebendary  H.  G.).— MA*  IN 
THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD:  and  other  Sermons. 
Cr.  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 

RUSSELL  (Dean).— THE  LIGHT  THAT  LIGHT- 
ETH  EVERY  MAN  :  Sermons.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Dean  PLUMPTRE,D.D.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

SALMON  (Rev.  George,  D.D.).— NON-MIR. 

ACULOUS  CHRISTIANITY  :  and  other  Sermons. 

and  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
GNOSTICISM    AND    AGNOSTICISM  :     and 

other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

SCOTCH  SERMONS,  1880.  By  Principal 
CAIRD  and  others.  3rd  Edit.  Svo.  IOT.  6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— SERMONS.   Cr.Svo.   6s. 

SHIRLEY  (W.  N.).— ELIJAH  :  Four  Univer- 
sity  Sermons.  Fcp.  Svo.  zs.  6d. 

SMITH  (Rev.  Travers).— MAN'S  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  MAN  AND  OF  GOD.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SMITH  (W.  Saumarez).— THE  BLOOD  OF  THE 
NEW  COVENANT  :  An  Essay.  Cr.  Svo.  zs.  6d. 

STAN  LEY  (Dean).  «THE  NATION  ALTHAN  KS- 
GIVING.  Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  zs.  6d. 

ADDRESSES  AND  SERMONS  delivered   in 

America,  1878.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED.    Cr.  Svo.    zs. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (Prof. 
P.  G.).— THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE,  OR  PHY- 
SICAL SPECULATIONS  ON  A  FUTURE  STATE. 
1 5th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PARADOXICAL  PHILOSOPHY  :  A  Sequel  to 

the  above.    Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

STUBBS  (Rev.  C.  W.).— FOR  CHRIST  AND 
CITY.  Sermons  and  Addresses.  Cr.Svo.  is. 

TAIT  (Archbp.).— THE  PRESENT  CONDITION 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Primary 
Visitation  Charge.  3rd  Edit.  Svo.  3*.  6</. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Second  Visitation  Addresses.    Svo.    45.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE.    Quad- 
rennial Visitation  Charges.    Cr.  Svo.    y.  td. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac).— THE  RESTORATION  OF 
BELIEF.  Cr.  Svo.  8.y.  6d. 

TEMPLE  (Frederick,  Bishop  of  London).— 
SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF 
RUGBY  SCHOOL.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  4$.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6s. 

THIRDSERIES.  4thEdit.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  6s. 

THE    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    RELIGION 

AND    SCIENCE.      Bampton    Lectures,    1884. 
7th  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

TRENCH  (Archbishop).  —  THE  HULSEAN 
LECTURES  FOR  1845 — 6.  Svo.  7*.  6d. 

TULLOCH  (Principal).— THE  CHRIST  OF  THE 
GOSPELS  AND  THE  CHRIST  OF  MODERN 
CRITICISM.  Ext.  fcp.  Svo.  4*.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Dean  of  Landaff).— ME- 

MORIALS  OF  HARROW  SUNDAYS.  Svo.   ios.6d. 

EPIPHANY,  LENT,  AND  EASTER. Svo.  ios.6d. 

HEROES  OF  FAITH,  and  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  GOSPELS.    3rd  Edit. 

Fcp.  Svo.    45.  6d. 
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THEOLOGY. 
Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  Essays— continued. 

VAUGHAN  (Dr.  C.  J.).— LIFE'S  WORK  AND 

GOD'S  DISCIPLINE.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

THE    WHOLESOME    WORDS    OF    JESUS 

CHRIST.    2nd  Edit.    Fcp.  8vo.    %s.  6d. 

FOESOFFAITH.  2ndEdit.  Fcp.Svo.  3$.6d. 

• CHRIST  SATISFYING  THE  INSTINCTS  OF 

HUMANITY.    2nd  Edit.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.   js.6d. 

COUNSELS  FOR  YOUNG  STUDENTS.    Fcp. 

Svo.    2s.  6d. 

• THE  Two  GREAT  TEMPTATIONS.     2nd 

Edit.     Fcp.  Svo.    3-y.  6d. 

ADDRESSES    FOR    YOUNG    CLERGYMEN. 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

"Mv  SON,  GIVE  ME  THINE  HEART." 

Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    $s. 

REST  AWHILE.    Addresses  to  Toilers  in 

the  Ministry.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    5^. 

• TEMPLE  SERMONS.    Cr.  Svo.    J.QS.  6d. 

AUTHORISED  OR  REVISED?    Sermons  on 

some  of  the  Texts  in  which  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion differs  from  the  Authorised.     Cr.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CROSS  AND  PASSION  ; 

WORDS  FROM  THE  CROSS  ;  THE  REIGN  OF 
SIN  ;  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.     Four  Courses 
of  Lent  Lectures.    Cr.  Svo.    T.OS.  6d. 

UNIVERSITY  SERMONS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Cr.  Svo.    I<M.  6d. 

• NOTES  FOR  LECTURESON  CONFIRMATION. 

i4th  Edit.  Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  D.  J.).— THE  PRESENT 
TRIAL  OF  FAITH.  Cr.  8vo.  gs. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  E.  T.)— SOME  REASONS  OF 
OUR  CHRISTIAN  HOPE.  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1875.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  Robert).— STONES  FROM 
THE  QUARRY.  Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  5^. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— ON  SOME  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  BELIEF,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  RE- 
LIGIOUS. Hulsean  Lectures,  1869.  Svo.  6s.6d. 

WARINGTON  (G.).— THE  WEEK  OF  CREA- 
TION. Cr.  Svo.  4.?.  6d. 

WELLDON  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.).— THE  SPIRITUAL 
LIKE  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WESTCOTT(Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham).— ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  OFFICE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITIES.  Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  4$.  6d. 

GIFTS  FOR  MINISTRY.  Addresses  to  Can- 
didates for  Ordination.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  CROSS.    Sermons 

Preached  in  1888.    Cr.  Svo.    3$.  6d. 

FROM  STRENGTH  TO  STRENGTH.    Three 

Sermons(InMemoriam  J.  B.  D.).  Cr.  Svo.  2s. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  RISEN  LORD. 

4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

THE  HISTORIC  FAITH.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

— —  THE  GOSPEL  OF   THE   RESURRECTION. 

6th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
• THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  FATHER.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

CHRISTUS  CONSUMMATOR.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

—  —  SOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  ORDINAL. 

Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 

ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT  IN  THE  WEST.    Globe  Svo.    6s. 

WICKHAM  (Rev.  E.  C.).— WELLINGTON 
COLLEGE  SERMONS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE. 
WORLD:  An  Essay.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  $s.6d 

WILSON  (J-  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester). 
— SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  CLIFTON  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL.  Second  Series.  1888—90.  Cr_ 
8vo.  6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.   Cr.  Svo.   4$.  bd. 

SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS- 
THOUGHT  OF  OUR  TIME.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— THE  REGAL  POWER: 
OF  THE  CHURCH.  Svo.  4$.  6d. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

From  the  Greek — From  the  Italian — Front  the 
Latin — Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

From  the  Greek. 

AESCHYLUS.— THE  SUPPLICES.  With  Trans- 
lation, by  T.  G.  TUCKER,  Litt.D.  Svo.  ios.6d. 

THE    SEVEN  AGAINST   THEBES.      With 

Translation,  by  A.  W.  VERRALL,   Litt.  D. 
Svo.    js.  6d. 

EUMENIDES.     With   Verse    Translation,. 

by  BERNARD  DRAKE,  M.A.    Svo.    $s. 

ARATUS.    (See  PHYSIOGRAPHY.) 

ARISTOPHANES.— THE  BIRDS.  Trans,  into- 
English  Verse,  by  B.  H.  KENNEDY.  Svo.  6s. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES;  OR,  THE. 

SOPHISTICI  ELENCHI.    With  Translation,  by 
E.  POSTE,  M.A.    Svo.    8s.  6d. 

ARISTOTLE.— THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE 
METAPHYSICS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  By  a  Cam- 
bridge Graduate.  Svo.  5^. 

THE  POLITICS.     By  J.  E.  C.  WELLDON, 

M.A.    ios.6d. 

THE  RHETORIC.  By  same.  Cr.Svo.  js.bd.. 

ON    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    ATHENS.. 

By  E.  POSTE.     Cr.  Svo.     3*.  6d. 

BION.    (See  THEOCRITUS.) 

HERODOTUS.— THE  HISTORY.  By  G.  C. 
MACAULAY,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  i8s. 

HOMER.— THE  ODYSSEY  DONE  INTO  ENG- 
LISH PROSE,  by  S.  H.  BUTCHER,  M.A.,  and 
A.  LANG,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  ODYSSEY.    Books  I.— XII.    Transl. 

into  English  Verse  by  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 
Cr.  Svo.     75.  6d. 

THE  ILIAD  DONE  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE, 

by  ANDREW   LANG,    WALTER    LEAF,    and 
ERNEST  MYERS.    Cr.  Svo.    12^.  6d. 

MELEAGER.— FIFTY    POEMS.      Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  WALTER  HEADLAM. 

Fcp.  410.    js.  6d. 

MOSCHUS.    (See  THEOCRITUS). 
PINDAR.— THE  EXTANT  ODES.    By  ERNEST 

MYERS.    Cr.  Svo.    5*. 
PLATO.—  TIMJEUS.     With    Translation,     by 

R.    D.    ARCHER-HIND,    M.A.      Svo.      ifo. 

(See  also  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,  p.  20. > 

POLYBIUS.— THE  HISTORIES.  By  E.  S. 
SHUCKBURGH.  Cr.  Svo.  24^. 

SOPHOCLES.— CEoiPUS  THE  KING.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  MORS- 
HEAD,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  3-y.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  AND  MOSCHUS. 
By  A.  LANG,  M.A.  i8mo.  4s.6d. — Larga 
Paper  Edition.  Svo.  9$. 
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XENOPHON.  — THE  COMPLETE  WORKS. 
By  H.  G.  DAKYNS,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.— Vol.  I. 
THE  ANABASIS  AND  BOOKS  I.  AND  II.  or 
THE  HELLENIC  A.  10$.  6d. 

{Vol.  II.  in.  the  Press. 

From  the  Italian. 

DANTE.— THE  PURGATORY.  With  Transl. 
and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  BUTLER.  Cr.Svo.  ia*.6</. 

THE  PARADISE.    By  the  same,    and  Edit. 

Cr.  8vo.    i2S.  6d. 

THE  INFERNO.     By  the  same.     Cr.  8vo. 

DE    MONARCHIA.     By  F.   J.   CHURCH. 

8vo.    4s.  6d. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.    By  C.  E.  NOR- 
TON.    I.  HELL.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

From  the  Latin. 

CICERO.— THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MAR- 
CUS TULLIUS  CICERO.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
JEANS,  M.A.  and  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  IQJ.  6d. 

THE  ACADEMICS.  By  J.S.REID.  8vo.  ss.6d. 

HORACE:  THE  WORKS  OF.  ByJ.  LONSDALE, 
M.A.,  and  S.  LEE,  M.A.  Gl.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THE  ODES  IN  A  METRICAL  PARAPHRASE. 

ByR.M.HovENDEN,B.A.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  ^s.6d. 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  :  AN  EPITOME  OF 

HIS  SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES.     By  R.   M. 
HOVENDEN,  B.A.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    4$.  6d. 

WORD  FOR  WORD  FROM  HORACE  :  The 

Odes  Literally  Versified.    By  W.  T.  THORN- 
TON,  C.B.    Cr.  8vo.    7-J.  6d. 

JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN  SATIRES.  By  ALEX. 
LEEPER,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

LIVY.— BOOKS  XXI.— XXV.  THE  SECOND 
PUNIC  WAR.  By  A.  J.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  and 
W.  J.  BRODRIBB,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.— 
BOOK  IV.  OF  THE  MEDITATIONS.  With 
Translation  and  Commentary,  by  H.  CROSS- 
LEY,  M.A.  8vo.  6s. 

SALLUST.— THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE 

AND    THE    JUGURTHINE    WAR.       By    A.    W. 

POLLARD.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. — CATILINE.    35. 

TACITUS,    THE    WORKS    OF.       By    A.    J. 
CHURCH,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  BRODRIBB,  M.A. 
THE  HISTORY.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.    With  the 

Dialogue  on  Oratory.    Cr.  8vo.    4^.  6d. 
THE  ANNALS,    sth  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    75.  6d. 

VIRGIL:  THE  WORKS  OF.  ByJ.  LONSDALE, 
M.A.,  and  S.  LEE,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THE  J£NEID.    By  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  M.A. 

Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.).— LATIN  VERSION  OF 
SELECTIONS  FROM  TENNYSON.  By  Prof. 
CONINGTON,  Prof.  SEELEY,  Dr.  HESSEY, 
T.  E.  KEBBEL,  &c.  Edited  by  A.  J.  CHURCH, 
M.A.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

GEDDES  (Prof.  W.  D.).— FLOSCULI  GR/ECI 
BOREALES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

KYNASTON  (Herbert  D.D.).— EXEMPLARIA 
CHELTONIENSIA.  Ext.  fcp.  "vo.  5*. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 
(See  also  HISTORY;  SPORT.) 

APPLETON  (T.  G.).— A  NILE  JOURNAL. 
Illustrated  by  EUGENE  BENSON.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

"  BACCHANTE."  THE  CRUISE  OF  H.M.S. 
"  BACCHANTE,"  1879—1882.  Compiled  from 
the  Private  Journals,  Letters  and  Note-books 
of  PRINCE  ALBERT  VICTOR  and  PRINCE 
GEORGE  OF  WALES.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
DALTON.  a  vols.  Med.  8vo.  52$.  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— ISMAILIA.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
organised  by  ISMAIL,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  OF  ABYSSINIA, 

AND  THE  SWORD  HUNTERS  OF  THE  HAM  RAN 
ARABS.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA  GREAT  BASIN  OF 

THE  NILE  AND  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  NILE 
SOURCES.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CYPRUS  AS  I  SAW  IT  IN  1879.   8vo.    izs.6d. 

BARKER  (Lady). —A  YEAR'S  HOUSEKEEPING 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.    Illustr.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

STATION  LIFE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.    Cr. 

8vo.    ss.  6d. 

LETTERS  TO  GUY.    Cr.  8vo.    5$. 

BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.).— 

SKETCHING  RAMBLES  IN  HOLLAND.    With 

Illustrations.    Fcp.  410.    au. 
BRYCE    (James,    M.P.).  —  TRANSCAUCASIA 

AND  ARARAT.    3rd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    gs. 
CAMERON  (V.  L.).— OUR  FUTURE  HIGHWAY 

TO  INDIA,    a  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    au. 
CAMPBELL  (J.  F.).— MY  CIRCULAR  NOTES. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CARLES(W.R-).— LiFEiNCoREA.  8vo.i2j.6rf. 
CAUCASUS:   NOTES  ON  THE.     By  "WAN- 
DERER."   8vo.    gs. 
CRAIK  (Mrs.). — AN    UNKNOWN    COUNTRY. 

Illustr.  by  F.  NOEL  PATON.  Roy.  8vo.  js.6d. 
AN  UNSENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY  THROUGH 

CORNWALL.    Illustrated.    410.    12$.  6d. 
DILKE  (Sir  Charles).     (Set  POLITICS.) 
DUFF  (Right  Hon.  SirM.  E.  Grant).— NOTES 

OF  AN  INDIAN  JOURNEY.    8vo.    los.  6d. 
FORBES  (Archibald).— SOUVENIRS  OF  SOME 

CONTINENTS.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

BATTLES,    BIVOUACS,    AND    BARRACKS. 

Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

FULLERTON  (W.  M.).— IN  CAIRO.     Fcp. 

8vo.     3*.  6d. 
GONE  TO  TEXAS :   LETTERS  FROM  OUR 

BOYS.  Ed.  by  THOS.  HUGHES.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.6d. 
GORDON    (Lady    Duff). —LAST    LETTERS 

FROM  EGYPT,  TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED  LETTERS 

FROM  THE  CAPE,    and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    9$. 
GREEN    (W.    S.).— AMONG    THE    SELKIRK 

GLACIERS.    Cr.  8vo.    7$.  6d. 
HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.)  and  BALL  (J.).— 

JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  IN  MAROCCO  AND  THE 

GREAT  ATLAS.    8vo.    21*. 
HUBNER  (Baron  von).— A  RAMBLE  ROUND 

THE  WORLD.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
HUGHES  (Thos.).— RUGBY,  TENNESSEE.  Cr. 

8vo.    4S.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— AT  LAST  :  A  Christ- 
mas in  the  West  Indies.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
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KINGSLEY  (Henry).  —  TALES  OF  OLD 
TRAVEL.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

KIPLING  (J.  L.).— BEAST  AND  MAN  IN 
INDIA.  Illustrated.  8vo.  zis. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).— HOLIDAYS  ON 
HIGH  LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
Search  of  Alpine  Plants.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— RAMBLES  AND 
STUDIES  IN  GREECE.  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  ioy.6rf. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.). — SKETCHES  FROM  A  TOUR  THROUGH 
HOLLAND  AND  GERMANY.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  ROGERS.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  ioy.  6d. 

MURRAY  (E.  C.  Grenville).— ROUND  ABOUT 
FRANCE.  Cr.  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

NORDENSKIOLD.  —  VOYAGE  OF  THE 
"VF.GA"  ROUND  ASIA  AND  EUROPE.  By 
Baron  A.  E.  VON  NORDENSKIOLD.  Trans,  by 
ALEX.  LESLIE.  400  Illustrations,  Maps,  etc. 
2  vols.  8vo.  45.?. — Popular  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  OF  ADOLPH  ERIC 

NORDENSKIOLD,  1858 — 79.     By  ALEXANDER 
LESLIE.    8vo.    i6s. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).    (See  HISTORY.) 
OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.).— MADAGASCAR  :  AN 
HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  ISLAND  AND  ITS  FORMER  DEPENDEN- 
CIES.   2  vols.    Med.  8vo.    52-$-.  6d. 
PALGRAVE  (W.    Gifford).— A   NARRATIVE 
OF  A  YEAR'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL 
AND  EASTERN  ARABIA,  1862-63.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DUTCH  GUIANA.    8vo.    9$. 

ULYSSES  ;    or,    Scenes    and    Studies    in 

many  Lands.    8vo.     12^.  6d. 

PERSIA,  EASTERN.    AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

JOURNEYS    OF    THE    PERSIAN    BOUNDARY 

COMMISSION,  1870-71-72.     2  vols.     8vo.    $zs. 
ST.    JOHNSTON    (A.).— CAMPING    AMONG 

CANNIBALS.    Cr.  8vo.    45.  6d. 
SANDYS  (J.  E.).— AN  EASTER  VACATION  IN 

GREECE.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 
STRANGFORD    (Viscountess).  —  EGYPTIAN 

SEPULCHRES  AND  SYRIAN  SHRINES.     New 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 
TAVERNIER  (Baron) :   TRAVELS  IN  INDIA 

OF   JEAN    BAPTISTE   TAVERNIER.     Transl. 

by  V.  BALL,  LL.D.     2  vols.     8vo.     42^. 
TRISTRAM.    (See  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS.) 
TURNER  (Rev.  G.).    (See  ANTHROPOLOGY.) 
WALLACE  (A.  R.).  (See  NATURAL  HISTORY.) 
WATERTON    (Charles).— WANDERINGS    IN 

SOUTH   AMERICA,    THE    NORTH-WEST    OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  ANTILLES. 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.     Illustr.     Cr. 

8vo.    6s.— People's  Edition.    4to.    6d. 
WATSON  (R.  Spence).— A  VISIT  TO  WAZAN, 

THE  SACRED  CITY  OF  MOROCCO.   8vo.   ios.6d. 

YOUNG,  Books  for  the. 

(See  also  BIBLICAL  HISTORY,  p.  30.) 
jESOP— CALDECOTT.— SOME   OF    ^Esop's 
FABLES,  with  Modern  Instances,  shown  in 
Designs  by  RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT.  410.  $s. 
ARIOSTO.— PALADIN  AND  SARACEN.  Stories 
from  Ariosto.      By  H.    C.    HOLLWAY-CAL- 
THROP.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.   C.).— THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GIANT  KILLERS.     Globe  8vo.     3$.  6d. 


AWDRY  (Frances).— THE  STORY  OF  A  FEL- 
LOW SOLDIER.  (A  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson 
for  the  Young.)  Globe  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  White).— TRUE  TALES 
FOR  MY  GRANDSONS.  Illustrated  by  W.  J. 
HENNESSY.  Cr.  8vo.  -$s.  6d. 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA  :  OR,  THE  ADVEN- 
TURES OF  NED  GRAY.  Illustrated  by  HUARD. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

BUMBLEBEE  BOGO'S  BUDGET.     By  a 
RETIRED    JUDGE.      Illustrated    by    ALICE 
HAVERS.    Cr.  8vo.    zs.  6d. 
CARROLL  (Lewis).— ALICE'S   ADVENTURES 
IN  WONDERLAND.    With  42  Illustrations  by 
TENNIEL.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 
Peoples    Edition.      With    all    the    original 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.    zs.  6d.  net. 
A  GERMAN  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAME. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 
A   FRENCH  TRANSLATION  OF   THE   SAME 

Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 
AN  ITALIAN  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAME. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES   UNDER-GROUND. 

Being  a  Fascimile  of  the  Original  MS.  Book, 
afterwards  developed  into  "  Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland."  With  27  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  Cr.  8vo.  4*.  net. 

THROUGH    THE    LOOKING-GLASS    AND 

WHAT  ALICE  FOUND  THERE.  With  50 
Illustrations  by  TENNIEL.  Cr.  8vo.  6^.  net. 
People 's  Edition.  With  all  the  original 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.    zs.  6d.  net. 
People's  Edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures  in 

Wonderland,"  and  "  Through  the  Looking- 

Glass. "    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.    4$.  6d.  net. 

RHYME?  AND  REASON?    With  65  Illus- 
trations by  ARTHUR   B.   FROST,  and  9  by 
HENRY  HOLIDAY.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 

A  TANGLED  TALE.    With  6  Illustrations 

by  ARTHUR  B.  FROST.    Cr.  8vo.    4$.  6d.  net. 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO.     With  46  Illustra- 
tions by  HARRY  FURNISS.   Cr.  8vo.  7J.6rf.net. 

THE  NURSERY  "ALICE."  TwentyColoured 

Enlargements  from  TENNIEL'S  Illustrations 
to    "Alice's    Adventures    in    Wonderland," 
wich    Text    adapted    to    Nursery    Readers. 
4to.    4S.  net. 

People's  Edition.  _>4to.     zs.  net. 

THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  SNARK,  AN  AGONY 

IN  EIGHT  FITS.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
HENRY  HOLIDAY.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d.  net. 

CLIFFORD  (Mrs.  W.K.).— ANYHOW  STORIES. 

With  Illustrations  by  DOROTHY  TENNANT. 

Cr.  8vo.    is.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  w. 
CORBETT  (Julian).— FOR  GOD  AND  GOLD. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
CRAIK  (Mrs.).— ALICE  LEARMONT  :  A  FAIRY 

TALE.    Illustrated.    Globe  8vo.    45.  6d. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  BROWNIE.    Illus- 
trated by  Mrs.  ALLINGHAM.    Gl.  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

THE  LITTLE  LAME  PRINCE  AND  HIS 

TRAVELLING  CLOAK.  Illustrated  by  J.  McL. 
RALSTON.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

OUR  YEAR  :  A  CHILD'S  BOOK  IN  PROSB 

AND  VERSE.  Illustrated.  Gl.  8vo.  zs.  6d: 

LITTLE  SUNSHINE'S    HOLIDAY.      Globe 

8vo.    zs.  6d. 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK  :  THE  BEST  POPULAR 

FAIRY  STORIES.    i8mo.    45.  6d. 

CHILDREN'S  POETRY.  Ex.fcp.8vo.  $s.6d. 

SONGS  OF  OUR  YOUTH.    Small  410.    6s. 
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DE  MORGAN  (Mary).— THE  NECKLACE  OF 
PRINCESS  FIORIMONDE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
Illustrated  by  WALTER  CRANE.  Ext.  fcp. 
8vo.  3-y.  6d. — Large  Paper  Ed.,  with  Illus- 
trations on  India  Paper.  100  copies  printed. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).  (See  NATURAL  HISTORY.) 

•GREENWOOD  (Jessy  E.).  —  THE  MOON 
MAIDEN:  ANDOTHER STORIES.  Cr.Svo.  %s.6d. 

•GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by 
LUCY  CRANE,  and  Illustrated  by  WALTER 
CRANE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

KEARY  (A.  and  E.).— THE  HEROES  OF 
ASGARD.  Tales  from  Scandinavian  My- 
thology. Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

KEARY  (E.).— THE  MAGIC  VALLEY.  Illustr. 
by"E.V.B."  Globe  8vo.  45.  6d. 

KINGSLEY   (Charles).— THE   HEROES;    or, 

Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.    Cr.  8vo. 

$s.  6d. — Presentation  Ed.,  gilt  edges.    -js.bd. 

MADAM  How  AND  LADY  WHY;   or,  First 

Lessons  in  Earth-Lore.     Cr.  8vo.    3$.  6d. 

THE  WATER-BABIES:   A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 

Land    Baby.      Cr.    8vo.      3*.    6d.— New 

Edition.     Illustr.  by  LINLEY  SAMBOURNE. 

Fcp.  410.     i2s.  6d. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.).— THE  FAIRY  FAMILY. 
A  Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales. 
Cr.  8vo.  5-y. 

MACMILLAN  (Hugh).    (See  p.  35.) 

MADAME  TABBY'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKARi.  Illust.byL.WAiN.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.6d. 

MAGUIRE  G.  F.).— YOUNG  PRINCE  MARI- 
GOLD. Illustrated.  Globe  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

MARTIN  (Frances).— THE  POET'S  HOUR. 
Poetry  selected  for  Children.  i8mo.  2s.  6d. 

SPRING-TlMEWITHTHEPOETS.l8mO.3J.6rf. 

MAZINI  (Linda).— IN  THE  GOLDEN  SHELL. 

With  Illustrations.    Globe  8vo.    45.  6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.).— WORKS.  Illust.  by 

WALTER  CRANE.    Globe   8vo.    2s.  6d.  each. 

"  CARROTS,"  JUST  A  LITTLE  BOY. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CHILD. 

CHRISTMAS-TREE  LAND. 

THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK. 

FOUR  WINDS  FARM. 

GRANDMOTHER  DEAR. 

HERR  BABY. 

LITTLE  Miss  PEGGY. 

THE  RECTORY  CHILDREN. 

ROSY. 

THE  TAPESTRY  ROOM. 

TELL  ME  A  STORY. 

Two  LITTLE  WAIFS. 

"  Us  "  :  An  Old-Fashioned  Story. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

A    CHRISTMAS    POSY.       Illustrated     by 

WALTER  CRANE.    Cr.  8vo.    4$.  6d. 

SUMMER  STORIES.    Cr.  8vo.    4^.  6d. 

FOUR  GHOST  STORIES.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

NURSE  HEATHERDALE'S  STORY.     Illust. 

by  LESLIE  BROOKE.     Cr.  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

"MRS.     JERNINGHAM'S     JOURNAL" 

(Author  of).— THE  RUN  AWAY.  Gl.Svo.  2s.6d. 
•OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  —  AGNES  HOPETOUN'S 

SCHOOLS  AND  HOLIDAYS.  Illust.  Gl.Svo.  2s.6d. 
PALGRAVE  (Francis  Turner).— THE  FIVE 

DAYS'  ENTERTAINMENTS  AT  WENTWORTH 

GRANGE.    Small  410.    6s. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  LYRICAL 

POETRY.  i8mo.  zs.6d. — Or  in  2  parts,  is.  each. 


PATMORE  (C.).— THE  CHILDREN'S  GAR- 
LAND FROM  THE  BEST  POETS.  Globe  8vO. 

2s.  ;  i8mo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).  — SPEAKING  LIKE- 
NESSES.  Illust.  by  A.  HUGHES.  Cr.Svo.  4$.6d. 

RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS  :  A  STORY 
FOR  GIRLS.  Illustrated.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.).  —  CAMPING  AMONG 
CANNIBALS.  Cr.  8vo.  4$.  6d. 

CHARLIE  ASGARDE  :   THE  STORY  OF  A 

FRIENDSHIP.     Illustrated  by  HUGH  THOM- 
SON.   Cr.  Svo.    $s. 

"ST.  OLAVE'S"  (Author  of).  Illustrated. 
Globe  Svo. 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  LITTLE  GIRL.    2,y.  6d. 
NINE  YEARS  OLD.    2s.  6d. 
WHEN  PAPA  COMES  HOME.    4*.  6d. 
PANSIE'S  FLOUR  BIN.    4$.  6d. 

STEWART  (Aubrey).— THE  TALE  OF  TROY. 
Done  into  English.  Globe  Svo.  -$s.  6d. 

TENNYSON  (Hon.  Hallam).— JACK  AND 
THE  BEAN-STALK.  English  Hexameters. 
Illust.  by  R.  CALDECOTT.  Fcp.  410.  35.  6d. 

"WANDERING  WILLIE"  (Author  of).— 
CONRAD  THE  SQUIRREL.  Globe  Svo.  2*.  6d. 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry).— MILLY  AND 
OLLY.  With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  ALMA 
TADEMA.  Globe  Svo.  25.  6d. 

WEBSTER  (Augusta).— DAFFODIL  AND  THE 
CROAXAXICANS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WILLOUGHBY  (F.).— FAIRY  GUARDIANS 
Illustr.  by  TOWN  LEY  GREEN.  Cr.  Svo.  5$. 

WOODS  (M.  A.).     (See  COLLECTIONS,  p.  16.) 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— THE  PRINCE  AND 
THE  PAGE.  Cr.  Svo.  3.9.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS.  i8mo.  ^s.f>d.\ 

Globe  Svo,  2S. — Abridged  Edition.  iSmo.  is. 

LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.     Cr.  Svo.     zs.  6d. 

P's  AND  Q's ;  and  LITTLE  LUCY'S  WON- 
DERFUL GLOBE.   Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  -$s.  6d. 

A    STOREHOUSE   OF    STORIES.     2    \ols. 

Globe  Svo.    2s.  6d.  each. 

THE    POPULATION    OF   AN   OLD  PEAR- 
TREE  ;  or,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.     From  E. 
VAN  BRUYSSEL.    Illustr.     Gl.  Svo.    2$.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Comparative  Anatomy — Practical  Zoology — 

Entomology — Ornithology, 

(See  also  BIOLOGY;  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

PHYSIOLOGY.) 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

FLOWER  (Prof.  W.  H.).— AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  OSTEOLOGY  OF  THE  MAMMALIA. 
Illustrated.  3rd  Edit.,  revised  with  the  assist- 
anceof HANS GADOW,  Ph.D.  Cr.Svo.  ios.6d. 

HUMPHRY  (Prof.  Sir  G.  M.).— OBSERVA- 
TIONS IN  MYOLOGY.  Svo.  dr. 

LANG  (Prof.  Arnold).— TEXT-BOOK  OF  COM- 
PARATIVE ANATOMY.  Transl.  by  H.  M.  and 
M.  BERNARD.  Preface  by  Prof.  E.  HAEC- 
KEL.  Illustr.  2  vols.  Svo.  Part  I.  ijs.  net. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery)-— A  COURSE  OF  IN- 

STRUCTION      IN      ZOOTOMY     (VERTEBRA  TA). 

Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    8s  6d. 
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Comparative  Anatomy— continued. 

PETTIGREW  Q.  Bell).— THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  PLANTS,  IN  THE 
LOWER  ANIMALS,  AND  IN  MAN.  8vo.  izs. 

SHUFELDT  (R.  W.).— THE  MYOLOGY  OF 
THE  RAVEN  (Corvus  corax  Sinuatus).  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Muscular  System 
in  Birds.  Illustrated.  8vo.  13^.  net. 

\VIEDERSHEIM  (Prof.  R.).— ELEMENTS  OF 
THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  VERTE- 
BRATES. Adapted  by  W.  NEWTON  PARKER. 
With  Additions.  Illustrated.  8vo.  izs.  6d. 

Practical  Zoology. 

HOWES  (Prof.  G.  B.).— AN  ATLAS  OF  PRAC- 
TICAL ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  HUXLEY.  410.  14*. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).— 
A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  Revised  and  ex- 
tended by  Prof.  G.  B.  HOWES  and  D.  H. 
SCOTT,  Ph.D.  Cr.  8vo.  IDJ.  6d. 

THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— THE  VOYAGE 
OF  THE  "CHALLENGER"  :  THE  ATLANTIC. 
With  Illustrations,  Coloured  Maps,  Charts, 
etc  2  vols.  8vo.  45.?. 


THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— THE  DEPTHS 
OF  THE  SEA.  An  Account  of  the  Results  of 
the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.SS.  "Light- 
ning" and  "Porcupine,"  1868-69-70.  With 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  8vo.  $is.6d. 

Entomology. 

BUCKTON  (G.  B.).— MONOGRAPH  OF  THE 
BRITISH  CICADA,  OR  TETTIGID^E.  In  8 
Parts  Quarterly.  8s.  each  net. — Part  I.  Jan^ 
1890.  Vol.  I.  33*.  6d.  net. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John).— THE  ORIGIN  AND- 
METAMORPHOSES  OF  INSECTS.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

SCUDDER  (S.  H.).— FOSSIL  INSECTS  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  Map  and  Plates,  2- 
vols.  410.  gos.  net. 

Ornithology. 

COUES  (Elliott).— KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN 
BIRDS.  Illustrated.  8vo.  2/.  2*. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  AND  GENERAL  OR- 
NITHOLOGY. Illustrated.  8vo.  ios.  net. 

FOWLER(W.  W.).  (See  NATURAL  HISTORY.) 
WHITE  (Gilbert).    (See  NATURAL  HISTORY.) 
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